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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


By  the  Prexident  of  Boirditiii  College. 

Outlines  of 
Social  Theology 

By  Wm.  DeWitt  Hyde,  D.  D.  ,  President  of 
Bowdoin  College  and  Pro'essor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy.  Part  I.— Theolog 
ical ;  II. — Anthropological;  III. —  Socio¬ 
logical.  I'inio,  cloth,  $1  50. 

“Rejecting  whatever  the  doctrine  of  Evolution 
and  the  critical  reconstruction  of  sacmi  history  and 
literature  have  rendered  untenable  in  the  traditional 
theology,  the  work  aims  to  ‘strengthen  the  things 
that  remain.’  ’’ 

Author’s  Edition,  in  Popidar  Fomi. 

Social  Evolution 

By  Benjamin  Kidd  Popular  Edition,  wiih 
the  Author’s  latest  revisions  and  a  new 
copyright  Preface.  12mo,  paper,  IS.l 
ceuts  ;  in  cloth.  ^>1  £0. 

‘  Competent  judges  will  probably  pronounce  this 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Ixxiks  we  have  bad  since 
Darwin’s  ‘Origin  of  Species.’  ’—Dr.  Marcus  Dods. 

The  Evolution  of 
Industry 

By  Henry  Dyer,  C. E. .  M  A..  D  Sc.  l‘imo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

“An  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  various 
factors  in  the  industrial  problem,  and  to  show  that 
they  have  common  components,  and  are  developinu 
an  organisatioj  of  labor  that  will  meet  the  condi¬ 
tions  necessary  for  efficiency  and  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community.” 

Popular  Edition  of 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  Great  Norel. 

ITarcella 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  authorof”  Robert  EIb- 
mere, ”  “The  History  of  David  Grieve,”  etc. 
12mo.  paj.er.  complete,  .50  centu  [Mac¬ 
millan's  Novelists’  Library}  ;  cloth,  Itl  00. 

Edition  exhausted  beftnre  ilate  of  publieatiou. 
Further  Editions  on  Ib'ess. 

Also  in  buckram,  2  vols  ,  !j>2.00. 

“  ‘.Marcella’  is  a  novel  not  to  be  lightly  passed 
over;  it  seems  to  us  the  great. st  that  Mi.*.  W’anl 
hiis  written,  and  easily  the  greatest  written  by  a 
woman  since  the  pen  fell  from  tleorge  Rlict’s  hand" 
—  .V.  1'  hulcpemlent. 

“The  task  ui.der '.akeii  in  producing  ‘Marcella’ 
was  worthy  iu  magnitude  and  in  interest  of  the 
hand  that  gave  us  ‘  Robert  Klsmere’  and  traced 
‘The  History  of  David  tirieve.’  ’’  -F.  Marion  Craw¬ 
ford. 

“A  remarkable  book,  but,  unlike  the  author’s 
earlier  works,  the  qualities  upon  which  the  >  ucci  ss 
depends  are  permanent.  ‘.Marcella’  has  more  life 
and  more  art  than  either  of  her  other  novels.  It  is 
not  overpowered  with  ethical  ideas,  nor  does  the 
author  sacrifice  the  heroine  to  the  solution  of  social 
problems.’’ — N.  V.  Evanoelist. 

Walter  Raymond’s  New  Novel. 

Tryphena  in  Love 

By  Walter  Raymond,  author  of  “Love  and 
Quiet  Life,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  J.  Walker 
West.  Ifitno,  artistic  cloth  binding  (Iris 
Library),  75  cents. 

“  Fresh  and  quaint  and  wholesome  as  the  scent  of 
the  homely  flowers.’’— f. on  do  »i  Daily  News. 

“Full  of  freshness  and  life,  of  vivid  touches  of 
local  color  and  picturesque  details,  while  written 
with  tenderness,  sympathy,  and  artistic  discern¬ 
ment.” 

MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


inPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 

The  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East 

Travels  and  Studies  in  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonies,  Siberia, 
China.  Japan,  Korea.  Siam,  and  Malaya.  By  Henry  Norman,  author  of  “The 
Real  Japan.”  With  60  lllusirations  and  4  Maps.  8vo,  $4.00. 

“It  furnishes  us  with  the  pleasante.st  reading  we  have  had  in  a  long  while.  His  style  is  clear, 
the  arrangement  of  his  subjects  is  such  as  to  continue  and  increase  our  interest,  and  we  lay  the 
volume  aside  with  a  sigh  because  the  story  is  finished.  As  a  hook  of  reference  the  work  is  inval¬ 
uable,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  scholar’s  library.” — .V.  >'.  Herald. 

Outre-Her 

Impressions  of  America.  By  Paul  Bouroet.  Translated  from  the  French.  12mo,  $1.75. 

M  Bourget’s  work  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  important  ever  written  about  the  United 
States  by  a  foreigner.  He  writes  with  impartiality,  and  naturally  from  tde  standpoint  of  a  culti¬ 
vated  Frenchman  and  Academician,  analyzing  minutely  the  human  documents  that  he  every¬ 
where  finds,  so  that  his  observations  upon  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  our  .society,  our  manners, 
our  industries— in  short,  upon  American  phenomena  generally — are  extremely  suggestive  and 
valuable,  as  well  as  entertaining. 

Churches  and  Castles  of  Mediaeval  France 

By  Walter  Cranston  Larned.  With  ‘24  full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  $1  50. 

Mr.  l.,arned  has  had  the  happy  idea  of  making  a  tour  among  the  cathedrals,  the  cb&teaux,  fer- 
tresses,  and  walled  towns  of  France,  and  of  these  monuments  he  gives  an  untechnical  and  iiiter- 
i-sting  description,  admixed  with  reminiscences  of  the  stirring  historical  events  assiK-iated  with 
them.  The  text  is  admirably  supplemented  by  illustrations  from  photographs. 

Letters  of  a  Baritone 

By  Francis  Walker.  Ifinio,  $1  25. 

These  letters,  written  from  Florence,  not  only  give  a  detailed  narraiive  of  the  experiences  of  a 
student  of  singing,  but  picture  also  with  sympathy  other  phases  of  art  life  in  Italy,  and  reveal 
many  glimpses,  full  of  charm  and  color,  of  the  people  themselves,  their  manners,  customs,  and 
ways  of  thought. 

INVALUABLE  TO  CLERGYMEN  AND  STUDENTS  OF  THEOLOGY 

Scribner’s  Relig^ious  Literature  List 

Just  Issued.  Sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

A  Classified  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Recent  and  Standard  Works,  in  all  departments  of 
Religious  Literature,  publish!  d  and  imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  including  important 
and  popular  books,  embodying  the  b*  st  scholarship  ahd  thought  of  the  day  on  Theology,  Philos¬ 
ophy,  Biblical  Study  and  Criticism.  Homiletics,  <  oinpsraiive  Religion,  Apologetics,  Church  His- 
torv  and  Govemnieht,  Philanthropic  Work,  Religious  Biography.  Hymnology  and  Church  Music: 


tory  and  Government,  Philanthropic  Work,  Religious  Biography.  Hymnology  and  Church  Music:  I 
also  including  leading  commeiitanes  and  notable  volumes  of  sermons.  j 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


YOU  CAN  FIND  IN  II 7 1  want»adU*tlimar>  tlmt  h*avt*kt>ii! \r  1 

ITS  COMPLETENESS  W  llO  1  OU  (lOIl  t 

■ip  .'tnd  vet  that  la  the  aearest  apprniieli  to  eampleleiiessniadeby 

the  moat  ainhltioiia  of  all  otlirf  dk-tlonarli-K.  wliereaa,  the  Dletloimry 
whieh  for  many  y<*arH  haa,be<*n  eonHldt-nil  as  the  h-adlntt  authority, 
g  d  learea  out  the  enonnoiia  nuiiiN-r  of  ITTi.ilIl  neeeaaarv  terma,  and  eon- 

■-«  M  Q»|  I  ^  M  talna  only  a  little  more  than  niir-tlilril  of  the  KnaUnh  liiiiymsgeqf 

■^■*»**^“*  THE  ErKK  &  YVAG9(AL,ES 

Language  Standard  Dictionary 

I  Tn  fn  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

LJ  I-'  Ivl  I A  pnMpi  FTF  **i.’*Y>  roeahulary  tenna.  2^  tlniea  moiv 

“  lO  wUHlr  kfcl  b  than  In  any  aInKle-voliime  dletloimry.  The 

New  York  Herald  aava:  "We  are  free  to  nronoiinee  It'the  mo«( 
_  A.  ~  nmiplftf  and  aatlafactory  iiletionary  yet  |)rlnted. 

I  13  TC  HD  Tn  nATF  Charles  niuller  Warner  saya:  "It  la  In- 

Si*  Ur  IU  UM  I  t  teUljn*nt  and  iiptodate.  If  our  latifruafte  la  Hvins 

IN  ONLY  ONE  DICTION¬ 
ARY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


we  muat  have  a  IlrInK  Dletlonary.” 


Awv  IN  XHR  wrtDi  r»  niOnCO  I  MU  I  nuni  I  I  speelalisrs.  .Xa  the  Exaiii- 

AKi  in  inis.  w  UKiau.  Iner  and  Tlates,  IauhIoh.  Kiiyl'iiiil.  aaya  "It  la  the  work  of  men 

- -  thoroiiKhly  equlpia-d  Iu  the  aelnaila  of  ai-lenee.  literature-,  and  art." 

W.  H.  Hrowne,  Profeaaor  of  KnfcHah  Literature  In  the  Julius  Hopkins  riiiversity.  aaya :  "It 

aiirpaaatw  all  almilar  worka.  It  haa  already  been  Inatalled  aa  thr  hounehoM  orurlt." 

aanAw  pfICTI  V  literary  enterprise  ever  undertaken  In  .\mert<-a.  The  amount  expended  In  makliiK 
■IU9  I  UUOIL>I  tlila  Dictionary  la  aver  9060.000.  It  la  niarveloiialy  rleh  in  the  moat  exgutalte 
rolored  platea;  the  flneat  text  llluatratlona  (over  5,0011  drawn  eapeelaily  for  Ihia  work);  the  moat  exhaustive  tnlilea, 
and  iiwny  newand  lm|M>rtant  foatiirea.  Nalnre,  Lumdon,  A'nffhrnd.  aaya;  "It  paaai-a  the  wit  of  man  to  aiiitKeat 
anvthiiiK  which  oufdit  to  have  been  done  that  haa  not  been  dont;  to  make  the  Dletlonary  a  aiu-eesa.” 
a  I  DFAnV  III  I  ICC  is  'he  Hovernniriil  Oepnrinieiils  In  Waaliinitton  and  In  Caimde.  In  the 
n^rlbnUl  in  UOC.  Hmllhsonlau  Inslitaliaii.  the  isnpri-mr  Court  of  the  United  statea.  the 
leading  Educational  Inatitiitldna  and  Sclentiflc  Socletica  of  the  eonniry,  and  the  Piiblir  Schools  of  New  York. 
It  haa  ra-rn  welcomed  hy  the  moat  unanimoua  and  nniiualtfied  teatimonalaof  praiae  from  piilillc  and  preaa  throiighiint 
the  world  ever  accorded  to  a  almilar  work.  Jeornal  of  Edncalion,  HruHoii,  aaya:  "  It  will  make  the  world 
Its  debtor,  and  all  who  write  muat  praiae  It  evennore.  In  tlioroughneaa,  eompleteneaa.  acruraey,  typograpliy,  atyle, 
and  illuatratlon.  It  challengea  crltlclam  and  eommanda  admiration." 

|a|wr>Am[nTinil  DDIf^CC  •  R  eontaina  2.:tSK  pagea  and  la  publlalied  In  one  and  two  volinnea.  Prieea 
111  IliUUUU  I  lUn  rnlUbO  •  fnim$12.(n  to  $2‘2.(IP.  .Sold  null/  S./  nahtti  ripUoii.  if  there  la  no  agent  in 
your  locality,  eorreapond  directly  with  the  puhllahcra.  A  handaomely  printetl  and  lllnatrated  7‘2-i>age  brochure  ot 
the  Slandatil  Dictionary  will  be  aent  upon  receipt  of  "iH  rrnts. 

C  ACCBITC  IlfAHTCn  There  fa  a  wi-altli  of  money  for  giMMl  agenta  in  aolleltlng  siilwcrip- 
vArADLb  Ancn  I  9  VWAn  I  bU.  tiona  for  thfa  grer.t  work.  No  iwraon  of  Intelligence  will  Ih- con¬ 
tent  without  It,  It  It  la  brought  to  hla  attention.  Send  at  once  for  terma  and  territory. 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City. 


NATURAL  HISTORY 
AND  SPORTING 


CATALOGUE 


OF  BOOKS  FOR 
SPORTSMEH  AHD  HATURAUST8. 

ZJT’  Send  name  and  addreaa,  with  2-oent  stamp. 

For  BEST  LIST  OF  BOOKS,  in 

Botany,  Entomology,  Ornithology,  Cuncbology,  Geology. 
Natural  Htatory  and  Blologr, 

Fire  Arms  and  Field  Sporta,  and  Travels. 

BRkDLEE  WHIDDEN,  PUBLISHER  ANI>  BOOKSELLER, 
18  Arch  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECT-!  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN.  STUDENT.  SCHOLAR,  LAWYER.  PHY- 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  TEACHER, 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Send  for- Descriptive  Circulars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY. 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Life  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
riodern  Engflish  Poets. 

By  Vida  D.  Scuddeb,  formerly  Asnociate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  EDglish  Literature  in  Wellesley  Collette. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $1.75 

Mi8!>  ■'■'cadder  bas  made  a  thoufibtful.  ubilosopbtcal. 
and  eloquent  study  of  tbe  cb  iracteriscirs  of  'he  poetry 
of  the  liineteeotb  century,  to  discover  the  development 
of  thought  on  the  bishest  iheine-i,  aud  analyz.s  Keenly 
ihs  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  sbtliy,  Tennyson,  Arnold, 
Ciuugb  rnd  Browning 

Russian  Rambles. 

By  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  Crown  8vo,  11.50. 
Thirteen  chapters  on  Russian  life,  people,  and  customs 
'I  bese  are  of  special  value  a.  being  tbe  fruit  of  personal 
o  servaiion  by  an  unusually  iat-lligent  and  faii-miodea 
vislior. 

A  Soulless  Singer. 

By  Mary  Catherine  Lee,  author  of  “A  Quaker 
Girl  of  NantuQket”  and  “In  the  Cheering-Up 
Business.”  Itfmo,  11.25. 

A  singsr  «itb  a  wonderful  voire,  but  little  feeling  has 


A  Wheel  Within  a  Wheci. 

How  I  Learned  to  Ride  tbe  B'cyc'e.  With  some  refleo- 
tioni  bv  tne  way.  By  Frances  E.  Willard,  lilus- 
tiailons  from  photograph*.  17mo,  cloth,  50  t  eals. 

Thr  upH  a  d  dtncm  of  birycle  riding. 

Risen  with  Christ. 

The  Re  uriertiou  of  Chris’  and  of  the  Brltever.  By  the 
late  A.  J.  Gohoon.  O.U.  l;^m‘i,  antique  paier  covers, 
decorated,  ZS  cents. 

Dr.  O’trdon's  Uut  address  before  tbe  Northfield  Confer¬ 
ence,  Auirugt,  lt'94.  * 

A  riaker  of  New  Japan. 

Jo’eph  Hardy  Neesims,  IToU'  deref  D,.8bi8ha Univer.-iti, 
the  firs'  t/'drisiisn  college  In  Japan.  By  Rev.  J.  D. 
JJAVis.  D.D.,  Prof,  86or  in  Do^hlsha.  Illustrated.  TJmo, 
cl.tb,  tl.OO. 

Christ  and  the  Church. 

Essays  ConcJining  the  Ch^'roh  aod  tbe  Ueiflcaiion  of 
Chiistendom.  Ueliverm  b.f>  retbe  American  Institute 
of  Cbristiau  Philosophy.  Chautauqua.  ItaW.  With  1n- 
troiiuciion  by  Rev.  Amory  H.  B  aufoid,  O.D.  l.’mo, 
cl.th,  |1  80. 

Pleasure  and  Profit 

in  Bible  Study.  By  D.  L.  Moody.  12mo,  cl  jth.  90  cents. 


PROMISE 


iciutritAfto  sr 


aiANCHe  M'MANUi 


1  VOL  cloth  illuminated 

PRKC  I  SO 


YOU  CAN  QET^ 

The  Philadelphia 

Ladies’ Home  riagazine 

ON  TRIAL 


^  once  we  will^ve  vou  abTOlutely 
^  free  a  beautiful  ^LID  silver 

and  Silversmiths  in  this  Country. 

I  iMmi  f  induce  you  fo 

This  beautiful  monthly  contains  sixteen  large  pages,  filled  with  the  most  interesting 
articleson  Fashions,  Home  Dressmaking,  Novelties  in  Fancy  Work,  HomeCook- 
ing,  Talks,  about  Flowers,  and  the  stories.  Finely  illustrated.  The 
cheapest  household  magazine. 

The  Meade  PuBLUHiite  Co.,  430  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

IN  THK  WOULD. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  NEW  and  SECOND¬ 
HAND  BOOKS  In  the  Universe  at  a 

naming  anj^^ok  you  Great  Reduction  from 
Si’iHlSsr'”'"'  Publishers  Prices. 

LEGGAT  ^OTHERS. 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET* 

:<d  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park,  NKW  YOKK. 


PURE  MAPLE  SUGAR. 

“How  to  Procere  Pare  Vermont  Maple  Hagar  aad  Kjrap." 
Is  tbe  title  of  a  work.  Issued  by  the  Vermont  Maple  Sugar 
Maker’s  Assoclatlen,  contalnli  g  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  best  producers  In  Vermont.  Any  one  wishing  to  obtain 
Sugar  or  Syrup  direct  from  the  producers  can  get  this  pam¬ 
phlet  FREE  by  sending  their  address  to 

PRANK  KRNFIICLD.  Prest.,  MorrisvUle.Vt. 


^PRICE 


nvfnrd  Bibles  lowest  rates  ever 
UAlUlU  D1D1C&  known,  for  30  days  only, 
mailed  free.  Catalogue  free.  Name  this  paper. 
National  Hf>ok  Hon.e,  Sifranue,  N.  Y". 


ITS  HARD  TO  DO  WITHOUT  ooutrlved- 

CEO.  8.  PARKER  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 

CORRECT  STYLES 

WEDDING  INVITflTIDNS 

AND 

fiKHDUNGEMENTS 


NIOH  ORAOC  rrATIONKRT 
INDOIITKO  NOVEL-nCS 
UCATHKR  QOOOS 


UNION  SQUARE 

M  CAST  14th  STRCCT  NKW  YORK 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.’S 


SEASONABLE. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


story  is  to  d  iu  a  bright,  reads i  le  inahner.  and  t,  liaely 
lo  he  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  season’s  novels. 

The  Children,  the  Church,  and 
the  Communion. 

Two  thoroughly  simple,  earnest  ond  practical 
Sermons  to  Children,  by  Rev.  Charles  Cuthuekt 
Hall,  D.D..  author  of  “Into  His  Marvelou* 
Light,”  and  “Does  God  Send  Trouble?'”  Itimo, 
75  cents. 

Sold  bu  all  BuokeeUere.  Sent,  poetputd,  I  y 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bosto.n. 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


Pictured  Truth. 

A  Hand  Rook  of  Blacklotrd  and  Objert  Teaching.  By 
Rev.  R  F.  Y.  Pikhcb  With  lilusirations  l  y  ine  an- 
ttor.  I''t'Oduction  bj  Uev.  U.  H.  Conwell.D.D.  I2mo, 
c'otb,  tl.ZS. 

The  Teacher  and  the  Claas. 

A  Symposium  on  Sundav-Sch'iol  Teaching.  By  Rev.  J. 
R.  Miller.  D.D..  Rev  R.  F.  Hoaxon,  U.D.,  Bishop  J. 
U.  Vincent.  Kev.  James  Stalker,  U.D..  Archdeacon 
Farkah,  Kalph  Wells  and  others.  16rao,  cloth,  50 
tents. 

A  Vest-Pocket  Companion 

For  .Chrislian  Wi.r’s*  rs.  Bv  Rev.  R.  A.  I'ORREV.  Supt. 
of  tbe  Moidv  Bible  Institme,  Chicago.  Loog  18uio, 
flexible  leather,  25  cents,  net. 

For  sofe  by  all  btmkitellerg.  or  neut  poxtpaid  on  receipt  of 
price  l)u  the  publi»hen>.  , 


The  Life  of  SamuelJ.Tilden 

By  John  Bigelow,  author  of  “Life  of  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin,”  “France and  tbe Cotafederate 
Navy,”  Editor  of  “Writings  and  Speeches  of 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,”  etc.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Two  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  9t>.00. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica 

By  Jonh  Kendrick  Bangs,  author  of  “Three 
Weeks  in  Politics,”  “Coffee  and  Repartee,” 
“The  Water  Ghost,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  H. 
W.  McVickar.  12nio,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1  25. 

Literary  Landmarks  of 
Jerusalem 

By  Laurence  Ectton.  Illustrated  by  F,  V. 
Du  Mond.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
75  cents. 

The  Helpful  Science 

Bv  St.  George  Mivart.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
61.25. 

Among  the  Northern  Hills 

By  William  C.  Prime,  author  of  “Along  New 
England  Roads,”  etc.  16mo,  Cloth,  Orna¬ 
mental,  81.00. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Soil 

A  Novel.  By  M.  E.  Francis.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  61.35. 


Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Hew  York. 


New  Vork  :  1 12  Fifth  Avenue.  For  mle  by  all  baokseUen.  or  wM  be  sent  by  the  pub- 
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Walter’s  Sanitarium 


Walter’s  Park,  -  Wernersville,  Pa. 

In  the  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Only  4^  hours  Irox 
New  Yoik:  2  hours  from  Philadelphia.  For  Air,  Wa'er. 
and  Scenery  uusurpa  sed  (we  believe  unequalled).  Cir- 
culars  fres.  -M.  M.  WALTER,  Secretary. 


THE  IRVINGTON,  Atuntic  CUy.  N  J. 

On  the  Reach,  Elevator,  steam  heat,  flltervd  water, 
sun  parlor,  billiard  and  music  rooms. 

CHAMBERS  &  HOOPES. 


This  Means  Business. 

On  the  principal  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  railway  passenger  trains 
are  electric  lighted,  steam  heated  and  protec¬ 
ted  by  block  signals.  With  these  modern  ap¬ 
pliances,  railway  traveling  at  high  speeds  has 
reached  a  degree  of  safety  heretofore  unknown 
and  not  attainable  on  roads  where  they  are 
not  in  use.  Electric  lights  and  steam  heat 
make  it  possible  to  dispense  with  the  oil  lamp 
and  the  car  stove.  Block  signals  have  reduced 
the  chances  for  collisions’to  the  minimum  by 
maintaining  an  absolute  interval  of  space 'be¬ 
tween  trains. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Right  OH  the  beach.  Fail  ocean  view. 

Sea  water  baths  in  bouse.  Also  illustrated  booklet  free. 

E.  ROBERTS’  SONS. 

AMERICA NSIn  pArIS 

Will  find  a  comfortable  home  at  moderate  prlce^in  ex¬ 
cellent  location.  by  addressing  M’llb  Verdin,  100  Ave¬ 
nue  Victor  Hueo,  Pa?  is,  France. 

American  references. 

PRESERVE  TOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evanoeust  la  pnbllahed  In  a  sbayerv  r 
veniert  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wirna 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  snch  a  binder  for  25  cents  each,  ptslagt 
prepaid.  Address  Ten  Evangelist,  P.  O.  Box  2^ao,  Kew 
Pork  city. 


OLD  TRAVELLERS 

Know  well  the  necessity  of  maklne  Atlantic  and  European 
arranirements  weU  In  advance.  Should  you  Intend  to  go 
abroad  this  year,  a  line  to 

TH08.  COOK  &  SON 

stating  what  )  on  want  wiU  speedily  put  you  in  possession  of  all 
Information  regarding  Ocean  and  Rail?  oiad  travel  generally. 
Programmes  free  on  application. 

New  York,  261  Broadway;  Uptown  OIBce,  1225  B’wa, ; 
Boston.  !I32  Washington  >t.:  Chicago,  234  South  Clark  St.; 
Philsdelpfala,  828  Chestnut  St. 


JACKSON 


SANATORIUM 


At  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


RAYMOND’S 

VACATION 

EXCURSIONS. 

ALL  TBAVELIBO  EZFEH8ES  IHGLUDED. 

A  nartv  will  le,ve  New  York  Saturday,  May  18. 
on  the  Large  and  Eleg.nt  Twin  sirew  steamship 
“Lncania”  of  the  Cunaid  Line,  for  a 

5pecial  Tour 

THROUGH 

EUROPE, 

V'isiiing  Ire'and.  Scotland,  England,  Norway,  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun,  Sweden.  D  nmark.  Russia,  Oer- 
manr.  Austria  Hnngary,  the  Kh<ne  Country,  Hol'and. 
Beigintn.  France.  e?c.;  lir.  diverging  at  Vienra.  through 
Northern  lialy.  the  linlian  L'lke  Region.  Switzerland, 
etc.  Acrui-e  through  the  woi.deifnl  Fjord*  of  Western 
Vorwav,  a  vovage  to  the  North  Cape,  and  visits  to  t  e 
Urevt  Fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  many  quaint  cjiners 
of  the  Old  World.  "Ihe  Party  will  be  Limited  in 
Number.,  Other  Parties  at  Later  Date*.  Tours  to 
Calitomia,  Alaska,  Yellowstone  and  Japan.  Send 
tor  Itinerary. 

UrDEPEJNDEITT  KAILBOAD  AND  STEAMSHIP 
TICKETS  TO  ALL  POINTS. 

Zl.A^XXX.OZl.Cl.  Ct»  'W’lxltOOXKX'b. 

31  East  14th  St.,  Lincoln  Bldg.,  cor.  Union  8q.,  New  York. 

296  Washington  8t.,  Boston. 

20  South  Tenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  ST.  DENIS,  THE 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 


Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Rooms  $1.00  per  Day  and  Upwards. 

Unsurpassed  in  location.  A  combination  of 
taste,  convenience,  hospitable  treatment,  and 
rare  comfort.  An  attractive  hotel-home  to 
thousands  who  annually  visit  the  Metropolis 
on  business  or  pleasure. 

By  an  arrangement  with  The  Evangelist  the 
St.  Denis  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters  of 
The  Evangelist’s  tourists,  who  are  to  sail  from 
New  York,  on  the  City  of  Berlin,  on  the  2ttli 
of  June. 

The  St  Denis  Hotel  is  conveniently  located 
for  ir.ivellers  and  reasonable  in  ils  charges. 


For  thirty-seven  years  the  leading  Health 
Institution  in  America,  is  under  the  personal 
care  of  regularly  educated  and  experienced 
physicians,  and  is  distinctive  in  its  conduct 
and  character. 

Located,  de-igned,  and  equipped  witt  es¬ 
pecial  reference  to  the  needs,  comfort,  and 
enjoyment  of  its  guests,  it  offers  except  io  i- 
hI  advantages  and  attractions  to  those  who 
are  sick  or  needing  rest  or  charge. 

Location  in  hillside  park,  overlooking 
the  beautiful  Genesee  Valley  country.  Not¬ 
ably  dry,  mild,  and  ^iiai?Ie  winter  climate. 

Elegant  main  building  (hri<  k  and  iron), 
absolutely  flpe-proof,  and  twelve  cot¬ 
tages,  stean.-htat^,  and  complete  in  sani¬ 
tary  detail. 

All  forms  of  Baths.  Mas.sage,  Swedish 
Movements,  Inunction,  Electricity.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Culture. 
Eispecial  provision  for  quiet  and  rest,  also 
for  recreation,  amusement  and  regular  out- 
ll  door  life. 

Superior  CvUilne  under  supervision  rf 
Mrs.  Emma  P. 'Ewing,  of  Chautauqua 
Cooking  School. 

Safety  elevator,  electric  bells,  electric 
lights,  tt legrapb,  long-distance  telephone, 
open  flies,  library,  chapel,  reading-room, 
daily  papers,  and  every  appliance  for  com- 
f?)rt,  health  and  good  cheer. 

On  line  Del.,  Lack,  and  Western  R.  R., 
from  New  York  or  Buffalo  without  change. 

For  illustrated  pamphlet  and  other  infor 
matioD.  address 
.1.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  1871. 


Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  i*  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

450  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


ABOVE 


THE 


CLOUDS 


EVER  BEEN  THERE?  i 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  trip  made 
by  a  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  partv  -who  in  1894  fr, 
reached  an  altitude  of  nearly  THREE  MILES  & 
above  the  sea  and  6000  FEET  above  the  clouds 
■which  lay  beneath  them,  while  and  beautiful. 
Send  me  SIX  CENTS  in  stamps  and  I  will  send 
a  finely  illustrated  book  that  gives  the  story.  S 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  Qen’l  Pa«s.  Aoent,  g 

MOUNT  RAINIER.  Northern  PACIFIC  Railroad,  st.paol  minn.  | 


THE  ETA5«EIiI8rK  PBESBTTKBIAN  PILdBIBABE  AND  CHURCH  HU8IC  TOVUh, 
I  \l\l  81  rting  bv  specially  chartered  American  Line  Steamer  “beriin”  (6,000  tons), 

1.^8  I  I  .lime  26  1^.  UDiipr  the  peri-onal  tonrist  managemeot  of  K.  (1.  Clark. 

■  I  Rm  ■  ■  VACATION  TRIP  lO  EUROPE,  per -Cl  I’Y  OF  ROME.”  June  29, 1896.  or- 

8  .e  8  J  8  \  8  8  X  ganized  and  arrnmpanied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  On  ffut.  46  days  only,  $2M).  or 

62  days.  $320.  Select  Private  Party  to  Europe,  Jul  3. 18'5,  per  new  American 
lint*  S.S.  PARIS,  $300.  stopping  at  liest  hotels,  and  eveiythipg  the  very  best. 
BEST  TICKETING  FACILITIES  to  England,  Ireland.  Scotland,  Central 
Europe  Orient,  and  all  part-^  of  the  world  Ocean  tickets  by  all  lilies.  Send  fo>r  Tourist  Gazette 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  TOURIST  AGENT,  I  I  I  Broad  ay.  New  York. 

OfflciRl  Ticket  Agent  f.  r  Pennsylvania  Railroiid  Erie  *r»1  oth  nnk  l.intR. 


HOTEL 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Periect 
rnlsine  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 

fii-at4ke  MkAnrl  fd\r  Kkanir  anrl  i*ntAa 


For  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  have 
maintained  their  superiority  for 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


The  event  of  the  present  week  is  the  decis¬ 
ion  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  law  imposing  an  Income  Tax, 
in  regard  to  which  the  Court  decides  that  two 
of  its  most  important  features— viz :  that  im¬ 
posing  a  tax  on  real  estate,  and  on  State  and 
municipal  bonds — are  uitcoustitutional  and  void. 
Indeed  the  Court  was  a  tie  on  the  question 
whether  the  whole  law  was  not  void !  This  is 
an  anomalous  condition  of  things,  which  could 
not  exist  if  the  Court  were  full ;  that  is,  if  all 
the  nine  Judges  were  present,  there  would 
have  been  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  as  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  a  man  of  the 
highest  character  and  great  ability,  has  been 
ill  for  months,  and  is  absent  at  his  home  in 
Tennessee,  he  could  not  take  part  in  hearing 
the  case,  and,  of  course,  could  not  vote  upon 
it,  so  that  there  were  but  eight  Judges  upon 
the  bench,  and  unfortunately  these  were  equally 
divided— four  upon  one  side  voting  that  the 


law  was  constitutional,  and  four  upon  the 
other  voting  that  it  was  not.  The  latter  see 
in  the  law  imposing  an  Income  Tax  a  species 
of  class  legislation,  begun  by  Populists  and 
communists,  who  are  eager  to  get  hold  of  the 
property  of  the  rich,  an  eagerness  which,  if 
indulged  at  this  time,  wull  only  have  its  appe¬ 
tite  whetted  for  larger  spoliations  hereafter. 
Mr.  Justice  Field,  who  was  against  the  whole 
law,  closes  his  opinion  with  this  prophetic 
warning : 

“If  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  can  be  set 
aside  by  an  act  of  Congress,  where  is  the  course  of 
usurpation  to  end  i  The  present  assault  upon  cap¬ 
ital  is  but  the  beginning.  It  will  be  but  the  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  others,  larger  and  more  sweeping,  till 
our  political  contests  will  become  a  war  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich;  a  war  constantly  growing  in  in¬ 
tensity  and  bitterness. 

“If  the  court  sanctions  the  power  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  In  taxation,  and  nullifies  the  uniformity  man¬ 
date  of  the  Constitution,  as  said  one  who  has  made 
all  his  life  a  study  of  our  institutions,  it  will  mark 
the  hour  when  the  sure  decadence  of  our  present 
Government  will  commence.” 

Whether  this  warning  is  needed  or  not,  is  a 
matter  for  sober  and  thoughtful  men  to  con¬ 
sider,  without  reference  to  party  ties.  It 
ought  not  to  be  a  political  question,  since  it 
concerns  men  of  every  party,  and  should 
be  so  considered  by  all  who,  whether  Demo¬ 
crats  or  Republicans,  are  alike  citizens  of  the 
great  Republic. 

The  present  division  in  the  court  leaves  the 
law  to  stand,  but  with  two  of  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  features  stricken  out— a  decision  which, 
it  is  feared  by  the  revenue  officers,  will  leave  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  great  confusion. 
As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  decision,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other,  and  it  would  hardly  be  modest  in 
us,  after  hearing  the  argument  on  both  aides 
by  the  ablest  legal  counsel  in  the  United  States, 
to  pronounce  a  very  positive  opinion.  We  are 
not  Daniels  come  to  judgment. 

But,  apart  from  the  question  whether  such 
a  law  is  constitutional  or  not,  we  must  think 
it  at  least  unfortunate  that  we  should  be  in 
such  financial  straits  that  it  should  be  thought 
necessary  to  resort  to  an  Income  Tax.  True, 
we  have  had  such  a  Tax  before,  but  it  was  in 
the  stress  of  Civil  War,  when  the  people  were 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  their  fortunes 
or  their  lives  to  save  the  country.  But  for 
thirty  years  past  we  have  been  at  peace  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  have  had  unexampled 
prosperity,  till  the  American  people  constitute 
the  richest  nation  on  the  globe.  That  in  such 
a  time  as  this  we  should  go  back  to  the  old 
inquisitorial  Income  Tax  seems  a  step  back¬ 
ward.  But  wo  do  not  intend  to  be  a  party  to! 
any  “privy  conspiracy  or  rebellion,”  and  so 
long  as  it  is  the  law,  we5shall  not  only  submit 
tg  it,  but  most  willingly  make  any  returns  or  j 


pay  any  tax  that  may  be  justly  required. 
Such  we  believe  to  be  the  duty  of  every  loyal 
citizen  of  his  country. 


Governor  Morton  has  shown  deep  concern 
for  the  passage  of  the  laws  affecting  New 
York  City,  by  admitting  Mr.  Byrnes  to  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  subject.  There  are  those  who 
may  doubt  whether  the  advice  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  New  York  Police  is  likely  to  be 
either  disinterested  or  wise ;  he  himself  says 
that  he  is  disinterested — so  far  as  that  goes— but 
that  he  does  not  favor  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Seventy’s  Sub-Committee  of  Ten  cannot 
be  held  to  support  his  assertion.  Mr.  Byrnes 
favors  a  compromise,  upholding  the  Lexow  bill 
with  its  Bi-partisan  Police  Board,  but  including 
the  provisions  in  the  Ainsworth  bill,  which 
would  make  the  Superintendent  or  Chief  of 
Police  entirely  independent  and  wholly  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  impudent  claim  is  still  made 
by  the  followers  of  the  Republican  “  Boss,  ”  that 
no  New  York  bills  will  be  passed  this  session 
unless  they  are  so  amended  as  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  him,  and  to  this  conclusion  a  good 
many  friends  of  reform  appear  to  be  coming 
as  to  a  matter  of  necessity.  Such  a  conclusion 
is  unfortunate  for  the  city,  most  unfortunate 
for  the  Republican  party,  but  it  can  in  no  wise 
present  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Reform  if  all 
right-minded  people  will  retain  the  civic  zeal 
which  animated  them  six  months  ago,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  act  accordingly.  Mr.  Depew  put  his 
finger  on  the  sore  place  when  he  said  in 
Chicago  the  other  day,  that  “the  righteous 
sometimes  labor,  but  the  wicked  never  rest.” 
There  is  no  discharge  in  the  war  of  reform ; 
perpetual  activity  is  its  one  condition.  But  it 
is  the  battle  that  is  the  victory ;  with  zeal  and 
energy  every  stage  of  the  conflict  is  a  new 
success.  And  the  present  stage  should  be  an 
insistent  struggle  for  the  passage  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  bills. 

A  bill  that  ought  not  to  pass  without  more 
careful  scrutiny  than  it  is  receiving,  is  the 
Kem  Excise  bill  now  before  the  Legislature, 
a  measure  which  will  make  the  liquor  trade 
entirely  free  of  the  Excise  Boards,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  exercise  some  scrutiny  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  men  applying  for  a  license.  Under  this 
law  any  man  who  can  pay  the  license  fee  may 
have  a  license,  and  the  only  check  upon  the 
traffic  will  be  that  of  police  supervision.  How 
thorough  that  is  likely  to  be  in  such  a  case 
the  events  of  last  Sunday  may  illustrate. 
There  were  ninety  arrests  for  violation  of  the 
law,  and  there  are  10,000  saloons  in  this  city. 
No  one  is  so  innocent  as  to  suppose  that  these 
arrests  were  one  in  ten  of  the  violations  of  the 
law.  If  the  attendants  at  the  churches  of  the 
down-town  districts  had  been  permitted  to 
arrest  every  person  whom,  while  walking  to 
and  from  church,  they  saw  openly  violating 
the  law,  women  and  children  Imldly  coming 
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oat  of  the  side  door  with  a  pail  of  beer,  or 
men  coming  oat  wiping  their  lips,  the  num¬ 
ber  would  doubtless  have  been  trebled.  With 
u  more  efficient  police  such  open  violations 
would  be  lees  frequent,  no  doubt,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  a  more  efficient  police  some  day, 
Albany  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But 
the  liquor  traffic  is  far  too  complicated  and 
difficult  an  issue  to  be  settled  off  hand,  and 
the  danger  in  this  case  is  that  the  only 
preeeure  brought  to  bear  upon  legislators  to 
induce  them  to  think,  will  come  from  the 
liquor  interest  and  not  from  the  public*  whose 
welfare  is  at  stake. 


It  is  time  that  the  ecxjnomic  aspects  of  the 
liquor  traffic  were  more  thoroughly  studied. 
The  (Mmmon  statement  that  nine-tenths  of 
cnrime  and  vice  may  be  ultimately  traced  to 
drink,  is  thoroughly  misleading,  and  it  is  per¬ 
haps  for  that  reason  that  the  public  has  never 
been  aroused  to  thought  by  it,  for  surely,  if 
true,  it  is  too  appalling  not  to  awake  general 
attention.  But  though  this  statement  is  in¬ 
correct,  there  are  other  economic  aspects  of 
the  question,  lees  obvious,  but  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  very  far  reaching,  and  it  is  time  that 
the  attention  of  intelligent  minds  was  turned 
to  them.  One  of  the  latest  acts  of  Congress 
was  to  appropriate  $10,000  for  the  investigation 
of  this  question  under  the  superision  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor.  Nothing  can  be  easier 
than  to  waste  every  c:ent  of  this  amount  on 
futile  researches.  The  only  way  to  make  it 
valuable  is  for  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
awake  to  its  importance,  as  a  matter,  not  of 
sentiment,  as  too  much  of  temperance  agita¬ 
tion  has  always  been,  not,  for  the  time  at 
least,  of  ethics  or  of  religion,  but  purely  of 
economice. 


As  to  the  pressing  question  in  this  city,  that 
of  Sunday  opening,  the  Episcepal  Church,  as 
well  as  our  own,  has  spoken  emphaticelly. 
At  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood  by  good 
people  whose  approbation  we  value,  we  are  in- 
cdined  to  favor  local  option  in  this  matter, 
the  city  being  subdivided  for  the  purpose. 
Not,  assurediy,  beceuse  we  desire  to  see  the 
liquor  saloons  open  on  Sunday,  but  because  we 
thoroughly  believe  that  the  people  of  this  city 
do  not  want  them  open,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
the  moral  influence  of  an  adverse  vote  would 
be  great  not  only  here,  but  everywhere,  not 
only  upon  friends  of  temperancse,  but  upon 
what  is  CMilled  the  liquor  interest.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  a  large  number  of  reputable 
saloons  in  the  business  districts  where  Sunday 
opening  is  never  thought  of  nor  desired. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  bartenders  who 
want  their  Sunday.  There  is  a  gcx)dly  number 
of  saloon-keepers  who  keep  open  not  from 
choice,  but  from  the  pressure  of  CM)mpetition. 
There  is  a  very  large  number  of  young  men 
who  would  be  glad  if  the  temptation  to  spend 
their  money  on  Sunday  were  removed.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
would  be  against  opening.  The  Hebrew  voters 
almost  to  a  man  would  oppose  it.  And  we 
need  not  say  that  the  Protestant  Church  would 
oppose  it.  And  once  put  down  by  a  vote  of 
the  people,  the  task  of  the  police,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  the  police  from  csorruption,  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 


The  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Seventy  to  obtain  the  information 
needed  to  carry  out  the  recH>mmendation6  of 
its  platform  in  the  matter  of  public  baths  and 
lavatories  has  issued  its  report  in  an  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet  which  should  be  widely  read. 
It  should  be  especially  studied  by  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  temperance  as  well  as  by  all  who 
have  at  heart  the  "promotion  of  cleanliness 
and  increased  public  comfort”  which  the  plat¬ 


form  of  the  Committee  contemplates,  and  inci- 
dentally,the  promotion  of  health  and  decency. 
Where  thousands  of  families  live  in  one  room 
the  necessity  of  free  public  baths  must  appeal 
to  all  friends  of  moral  purity ;  but  it  should 
be  more  widely  known  than  it  is  that  what 
this  city  fails  to  supply  for  common  decency, 
the  only  public  conveniences  being  in  the 
parks — and  how  few  and  how  far  between  the 
parks  are  we  all  know— the  liquor  saloons  have 
long  since  undertaken  to  provide  and  do  pro 
vide.  “This  is  done,”  says  the  Report,  “as  a 
matter  of  business,  in  order  to  attract  custom¬ 
ers,  for  the  liquor  offered  for  sale  is  the  least 
attraction  of  the  modern  saloon.  The  Lava¬ 
tory  accommodations  are  as  ample  and  as  clean 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  built,  and  many 
of  them  will  compare  very  favorably  with 
those  in  the  best  appointed  hotels."  For  the 
use  of  these  conveniences  the  only  compensa-  j 
tion  possible  is  the  purchase  of  a  glass  of  { 
liquor,  and  the  testimony  is  that  many  a  first 
glass  is  drunk  for  no  other  reason  than  this 
The  committee  proposes  a  series  of  perfectly 
practicable  suggestions,  giving  plans  and  eleva¬ 
tions,  and  including  the  formation  of  a  sub-de¬ 
partment  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  be  known 
as  the  Bureau  of  Public  Comfort. 

As  to  public  baths,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Cady  and  Company,  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  eminently  successful  People’s 
Baths,  be  asked  to  submit  a  plan ;  that  six 
public  baths  should  at  once  be  erected  on  sites 
suggested,  giving  bathing  facilities  for  at  least 
15,000  people  daily,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to 
some  public  spirited  man  or  woman  of  means 
to  establish  a  great  bathing  institution,  to  be 
equipped  with  swimming  and  spray  baths,  and 
also  provided  with  a  wash  house  for  laundry 
purposes. 

The  matter  of  the  wash  house  is  important. 
Travellers  in  provincial  France  recall  with  de¬ 
light  the  picturesque  groups  around  the  public 
lavoir,  the  square,  stone-rimmed  tank  in  the 
village  market  place  or  along  the  hamlet  road¬ 
side;  the  women  in  their  wooden  kneeling 
boxes  rubbing  and  rinsing  the  clothes  in  the 
cold  water.  The  sight  has  often  provoked  a 
superior  smile,  that  the  people  of  so  enlightened 
a  country  will  submit  to  such  old-world  in¬ 
conveniences.  But  let  these  supercilious 
smilers  visit  our  tenement- houses  on  washing- 
day—  and  in  many  of  them  there  are  two  or 
three  wash  -  days  in  every  week  —  the 
squalid  room  rendered  insupportable  by  steam 
and  the  fetid  odor  of  soiled  clothes,  the  baby 
playing  in  perilous  proximity  to  the  boiler,  the 
croupy  child  exposed  to  the  air  from  the  open 
window  while  the  wet  clothes  are  being  bung 
to  dry  on  the  pulley  line,  the  father  coming  in 
for  his  dinner  in  the  midst  of  it  all — and  if  the 
visitor  does  not  sigh  for  the  lavoir  tank  of 
France,  or  the  washing  place  among  the  stones 
of  some  running  stream,  he  will  at  least  be 
ready  to  say  yes  to  the  recommendation  of  our 
committee  “that  in  the  tenement  house  dis¬ 
tricts  public  wash-houses  be  opened  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  baths,  thereby  relieving 
many  homes  of  one  and  two  rooms  of  the  un¬ 
healthy  conditions  of  laundry  work.” 

The  complete  organization  of  the  Christian 
League  of  Philadelphia  last  Thursday  evening 
by  the  election  of  officers  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  procure  a  charter,  is 
only  one  indication,  but  an  important  one,  of 
the  fact  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  it  exists  in  the  world  to 
be  the  leaven  of  the  world,  the  light  of  the 
world,  the  salt  of  the  world.  The  purposes  of 
the  League  as  outlined  in  the  constitution  in¬ 
clude,  among  other  things,  an  effort  toward 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  Christian  work  now 
carried  on  in  the  city,  and  conference  and 


cooperation  with  the  Civil  Authorities  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  moral,  and  also  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  people,  the  securing  of 
Christian  workers  for  those  fields  of  the  city 
where  laborers  are  few  and  needs  are  great  (as 
in  all  “down-town”  districts  of  our  great 
cities),  the  providing  of  proper  homes,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  country,  for  children  exposed  to 
degrading  influences,  and  the  promotion  of 
Sabbath  observance.  All  these  purposes  are 
fundamental ;  it  is  perhaps  in  the  first  that  the 
League  can  be  most  immediately  useful,  al¬ 
though  without  question  its  chief  usefulness 
and  its  most  important  function  will  be  in 
arousing  the  Church  of  Christ  to  a  sense  of 
the  obligation  of  Christian  citizenship.  But 
in  the  matter  of  cooperation  of  charitable  work 
there  is  a  serious  practical  difficulty  which 
such  a  League  can  perhaps  better  cope  with 
than  any  other  body. 

The  difficulty  is  of  the  cooperation  of 
churches  with  other  benevolent  societies  in  the 
matter  of  relief-giving.  The  Organized  or  As¬ 
sociated  Charities  of  every  city  exist  chiefly  to 
promote  the  cooperation  of  all  benevolent  per- 
j  sons,  and  associations  not  only  that  imposture 
shall  be  detected  and  exposed,  but  that — a  far 
more  important  matter — the  relief  given  by  any 
one  society  or  person  shall  be  adequate,  that 
there  may  be  no  running  from  church  to  society 
and  from  society  to  church,  and  from  both  to 
benevolent  individuals  in  search  of  pittances 
which  shall  eke  out  one  another.  The  ideal 
of  organized  charity  is  that  one  Society  (that 
of  the  Organized  Charities)  shall  be  a  clearin 
bouse  for  all  benevolences,  each  church, 
society,  and  individual  reporting,  with  security 
of  perfect  secrecy,  the  persons  to  whom  relief 
is  given,  that  a  true  adjustment  of  such  gifts 
may  become  possible.  The  ideal  has  never 
been  attained,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
but  so  far,  it  is  chiefly  the  churches  that  stand 
in  the  way.  A  very  proper,  though  misplaced 
delicacy  forbids  their  reporting,  even  to  such 
a  clearing  house,  the  relief  given  to  members 
or  others.  The  matter  is  indeed  a  difficult 
one,  so  difficult  that  the  Organized  Charities 
in  most  cities  have  recognized  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  coping  with  it,  and  leave  churches  out 
of  these  calculations  except  where  the  pastors, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  a  few  notable  instances, 
recognize  the  value  of  thorough  cooperation. 
It  seems  as  if  the  Christian  League  might 
bring  help  in  this  serious  difficulty. 

For  indeed  it  is  nut  to  such  an  organization 
as  that  of  the  charities  of  a  city  that  we ‘should 
look  to  establish  a  thorough  cooperation  between 
the  churches  and  charities.  Such  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  though  all  its  members  were  truly  re¬ 
ligious,  is  not  nor  can  be  in  its  nature  Chris¬ 
tian,  surely  not  Protestant,  for  it  must  and 
always  does  include  Hebrews  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  may,  and  often  does,  include 
earnest  philanthropists  of  no  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
nection.  It  is  probably  not  right  that  such  a 
body,  under  whatever  bond  of  secrecy,  should 
have  possession,  say,  of  the  deacons’  lists  of  a 
Presbyterian  church.  It  is  very  certain  that 
the  great  Roman  Catholic  relief-giving  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  will  never  give  up  its 
lists  or  make  detailed  reports  of  its  bounties. 
But  such  a  cooperation  as  is  found  among  the 
multitudinous  sections  of  this  admirably  or¬ 
ganized  society  and  the  various  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  churches  of  a  given  city,  such  a  coopera¬ 
tion  as  is  practiced  in  regard  to  relief-giving 
in  the  various  Hebrew  synagogues  and 
benevolent  societies,  and  the  measurable  affili¬ 
ation  of  both  with  the  Organized  Charities, 
are  almost  unknown  among  the  Protestant 
churches  of  our  larger  cities.  It  now  appears 
as  if  it  might  be  arrived  at  through  the  Chris¬ 
tian  League  wherever  established. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


ABOVE  ALL-THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST! 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Xj.  Cuyler. 

A  vital  feature  of  good  Christianity  is  cross¬ 
bearing  for  the  Master.  Good  preaching  means 
croaa-liftitig.  From  the  manger  of  Bethlehem 
every  footstep  of  Jesus  moves  straight  forward 
towards  the  cross  of  Calvary.  His  mission  to 
earth  converges  there.  After  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  only  Gospel  that  was 
preached  w'as  the  Gospel  of  atoning  blood.  It 
was  the  keynote  of  Paul’s  wondrous  ministry ; 
whatever  else  he  omitted  he  never  omitted  the 
“faithful  saying.”  He  determined  to  know 
nothing  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified. 
The  only  preaching  in  these  days  that  can 
silence  skepticism,  convict  sinners,  and  save 
the  penitent,  is  that  which  emphasizes  the 
guilt  of  the  human  heart,  and  points  to  the 
only  Saviour,  the  crucified  Son  of  God. 

The  most  imperial  preacher  of  this  century 
was  Thomas  Chalmers.  During  the  earliest 
years  of  his  ministry  his  preaching  was  mainly 
ethical ;  his  Gospel  was  a  Gospel  of  morality. 
He  aimed  to  reform  his  hearers  from  such 
vices  as  dishonesty,  profanity,  falsehood,  licen¬ 
tiousness,  and  cruelty.  After  a  few  years  new’ 
ight  burst  upon  him,  and  his  ministry  became 
intensely  evangelical.  Hie  testimony  is  very 
remarkable.  He  declared  that  w’hile  he  w’as 
simply  trying  to  reform  men  of  their  vices,  he 
“never  heard  of  any  such  reformation  having 
been  effected !  If  there  were  such  cases  they 
never  came  to  my  know’ledge.  It  was  not 
until  the  free  offer  of  forgiveness  of  sin 
through  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  was  urged 
upon  men  that  I  ever  heard  of  any  of  these 
subordinate  reformations.  ”  He  discovered  that 
w’hat  men  needed  was  not  new’  habits,  but  a 
new  heart.  The  most  eloquent  preacher  of  his 
age  had  to  learn  that  his  pulpit  work  was 
ignored  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  long  as  be 
ignored  the  transcendent  truth  of  redemption 
by  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  these  days  Christian  sociology  is  pushed 
to  the  front,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  it 
should  be  the  main  theme  for  the  pulpit.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  are  many  social  reforms  that 
ought  to  be  advocated  from  the  pulpit  and 
have  their  proper  place  in  the  activities  of  the 
church.  But  they  must  never  be  iiermitted 
to  crowd  Jesus  Christ  from  His  throne,  or  Hie 
cross  from  its  central  place  in  the  w’hole 
scheme  of  man’s  reformation  and  man’s  re¬ 
demption.  A  clean  house  saves  no  man  who 
has  not  a  clean  heart.  Sin  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  human  suffering  and  wretchedness ;  the 
blood  of ’Jesus  Christ  alone  cleaneeth  from  all 
sin.  Dr.  Chalmers  example  is  strongly  in  evi¬ 
dence  here  also.  During  bis  magnificent  min¬ 
istry  in  Glasgow  he  was  the  foremost  social 
reformer  in  the  British  pulpit,  and  w’as  sum¬ 
moned  more  than  once  before  committees  of 
Parliament  to  give  his  judgment  on  reform  of 
the  poor  laws,  the  amelioration  of  the  w’orking 
classes,  and  similar  sociological  problems.  He 
alw’ays  made  the  civilization  of  the  lapsed 
masses  subordinate  to  their  evangelization, 
and  presented  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  prime  factor  in  their  elevation.  Chalmers, 
the  most  powerful  preacher  of  this  century, 
and  Spurgeon,  its  most  popular  preacher,  w’ere 
alike  in  their  supreme  exaltation  of  the  cross 
of  Christ  as  the  “wisdom  and  power  of  God” 
to  man’s  salvation. 

Brethren,  thrust  nothing  in  the  w’ay  that 
shall  obscure  or  bide  the  cross  of  Calvary !  A 
clear  distinct  look  at  Jesus  is  what  every  sin 
ner  needs  to  convict  him  of  guilt  and  bring 
him  to  penitence.  The  preaching  that  melts 
hard  hearts  is  Christ-preaching — cross-preach¬ 
ing.  It  wounds  and  it  heals.  It  kills  sin  and 
brings  to  the  penitent  sinner  a  new  life. 
Moses  was  commanded  to  do  nothing  but  to 
lift  up  the  brazen  serpent  before  the  bitten  and 
dying  multitude  in  the  camp  of  Israel.  We 


ministers  find  our  foremost  duty  and  our  holi¬ 
est  delight  in  simply  lifting  up  the  atoning 
Lamb  of  God  befoYe  the  eyes  of  our  congrega¬ 
tions.  Nothing  else  can  touch  and  fire  the 
true  believer  like  the  vision  of  his  bleeding 
Lord.  Lift  up  the  cross !  Let  us  rally  to  that 
as  the  last  hope  of  a  sin-cursed  w’orld— as  the 
only  breakwater  against  the  floods  of  error  and 
iniquity.  If  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot 
save  the  world,  it  is  gone!  But  it  will.  The 
Almighty  has  hung  the  destiny  of  our  race  on 
that  cross ;  our  duty  begins  and  ends  in  pre¬ 
senting  that  one  beacon  of  salvation  full  be¬ 
fore  the  eye  of  every  immortal  soul.  Paul 
gloried  only  in  that.  Luther’s  theology  cen¬ 
tered  around  it.  The  truth  by  which  John 
Calvin’s  strongly  fortified  heart  was  stormed 
and  carried  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  was  the  sim¬ 
ple,  irresistible  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  died 
to  save  sinners.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  in 
the  early  march  of  Methodism,  kept  step  to 
the  music  of  their  resounding  hymn  : 

“  Exalt  the  Lamb  of  Uod 

The  sin-atonina  Lamb ! 

Redemption  by  His  blood 

Through  every  laud  proclaim ; 

The  year  of  Jubilee  is  come : 

Return,  ye  ransomed  sinners,  home.'' 

THE  TREND  OF  TASTE. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  B.D. 

As  to  the  controlling  power  of  taste  there  is 
no  debate.  On  the  question  of  results  if  good 
taste  should  disagree  with  good  morals,  the 
answer  varies  with  the  outlook.  For  the  im¬ 
mediate  result  would  be  a  moral  catastrophe. 
The  inquiry  now  is  as  to  the  trend  of  taste, 
the  tendency  of  modern  taste  toward  or  away 
from  the  highest  ideals.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
opinion  on  which  to  dogmatize  to  little  pur¬ 
pose,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  sentiment,  to  weep 
over  or  to  laugh  away  as  one  feels  or  finds 
himself  disposed.  Neither  is  this  a  field  of 
experiment  to  find  answer  by  exploiting  exam¬ 
ples.  Nothing  is  quite  so  uncertain  as  a  human 
subject  when  experimented  with  in  a  case  like 
this.  Nor  yet  is  this  question  of  trend  a  the¬ 
ory  of  taste  or  a  code  of  morals  set  up  to  be 
defended,  or  modified,  or  abrogated.  For  these 
are  matters  beyond  our  scope  ;  and  fortunately 
the  world  of  mind  in  civilized  society  is  fairly 
well  agreed  as  to  what  good  taste  and  good 
morals  alike  demand  and  at  last  enforce  as 
final  decrees.  “Right  is  right,  as  God  is 
God.”  The  ultimate  standards  are  universally 
accepted.  The  decree  of  final  judgment  is 
thoroughly  well  known.  And  the  great  sur¬ 
prises  of  that  “Day  of  Wonders”  will  be  a  dis¬ 
closure  of  what  somebody  knew  all  along  till 
than. 

Our  inquiry  now  is  simply  as  to  fact.  It  is 
as  one  walks  up  to  the  binnacle  and  takes  a 
look  at  the  compass.  Up  there  on  his  post 
the  observer  hears  the  sharp  cry.  How  is  she 
heading?  Well,  there  is  no  guess  work  nor 
theorizing  in  giving  answer.  There  is  the 
compass  with  its  finger  on  the  star  and  its 
frame  aligned  to  the  ship.  What  is  the  trend 
of  your  course?  Every  man  of  intelligence 
who  takes  the  time  to  look  can  give  a  reason¬ 
ably  correct  answer.  We  pretend  to  nothing 
more  than  that.  The  trend  of  modern  taste 
is  fairly  well  defined.  The  reading  of  the 
compass  is  not  difficult,  nor  the  computations 
so  complex  as  to  baffle  our  skill  and  invalidate 
our  conclusions.  We  are  not  here  to  contro¬ 
vert  opinions  nor  to  convict  anybody  of  a 
secret  desire  to  wreck  the  ship.  We  have  no 
purpose  to  magnify  the  mistake  of  having  a 
taste  for  that  which  is  not  the  best.  All  we 
make  claim  to  is  taking  time  to  look,  and  set¬ 
ting  down  here  the  result.  Assuming  that  we 
know  where  we  ought  to  go,  it  should  not  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  or  of  dispute  as  to 
whether  wo  are  going  there  or  somewhere 
else.  Of  all  the  great  unknown  or  unknown- 1 


ble  things  around  and  within,  none  is  greater 
than  this  which  we  may  know  by  candid 
scrutiny  of  that  which  is  within  our  touch. 
We  can  tell  whether  good  taste  among  men 
means  good  morals  by  chance  or  by  design  on 
their  part.  We  can  tell  if  a  fondness  for  the 
“altogether”  is  a  love  for  “the  true,  beautiful, 
and  good”  as  representing  the  highest  ideals 
of  character  and  duty.  We  can  tell  if  the  ac¬ 
cepted  canons  of  fashion  are  founded  on  any 
royal  principles  of  right  and  if  any  part  of 
them  is  only  a  conscienceless  freak  of  fancy. 
We  can  tell  surely  if  the  popular  standard  of 
manly  worth  and  womanly  grace  and  loveli¬ 
ness  has  regard  for  sterling  or  mere  surface 
qualities.  These  things  are  not  hidden,  nor 
are  they  generally  questioned.  The  most 
daring  innovations  in  literature,  art,  and  cus¬ 
tom  or  conduct  are  ever  the  most  frankly  con¬ 
fessed.  No  more  secret  is  made  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  original  even  at  the  expense  of  be¬ 
ing  absurd,  and  if  one  succeeds  in  making  a 
sensation,  neither  he  nor  bis  following  con¬ 
cern  themselves  particularly  with  the  morali¬ 
ties  or  otherwise  concerned.  The  frankness  of 
the  modern  fashions  in  social  and  artistic  cir¬ 
cles  is  simply  astonishing  to  one  who  first 
takes  it  in. 

So  far  then  all  is  easy.  The  agony  begins 
with  your  conclusions.  We  can  run  down  a 
river  well  enough,  but  a  rock  in  midstream 
makes  trouble.  Our  good  friends  of  the  “  don’t 
worry”  school  protest  against  any  obstructions. 
They  resent  “conclusions”  as  premature,  as 
rocks  rolled  across  the  way ;  and  they  cry  for 
a  free  course  and  an  unlimited  length  of  road 
as  an  inalienable  right.  They  assume  that  in 
the  end — not  yours,  but  the  far  and  final  end — 
all  will  be  in  harmony,  taste  and  morals,  con¬ 
duct  and  holiness.  God  and  the  devil.  That 
is  the  ultimate  hope  put  in  plain  speech.  It  is 
on  this  false  basis  that  life  is  allowed  to  run 
away  on  the  popular  currents,  and  your  at¬ 
tempts  to  restrain  or  recall,  to  guide  or  to 
warn,  are  hotly  resented  as  a  distrust  of  your 
neighbor,  as  a  discourtesy  to  your  age. 

Yet  here  is  a  peril  which  it  is  simple  idiocy 
to  ignore ;  to  be  so  optimistic  as  to  deny  it  is  to 
be  morally  imbecile.  Who  knows  that  a  cor¬ 
rupted  taste  will  correct  itself?  That  is  the 
assumption  of  desperate  doubt  concerning  des¬ 
tiny.  God  and  Christ  teach  us  that  there  is 
an  abyss,  and  that  it  does  make  some  differ¬ 
ence  on  what  lines  our  human  life  crosses  the 
border  at  last ;  that  departures  from  a  right 
standard  may  be  ultimate  and  irrecoverable; 
that  on  these  two- ocean  plains  of  life  men 
divide  to  meet  no  more  in  any  sea,  civilizations 
perish  because  they  deny  and  defy  Him,  and 
the  swing  of  a  generation  from  a  true  poise 
has  involved  a  hundred  others  in  perplexity 
and  peril  unutterable.  In  the  face  of  facts 
like  these,  to  be  sceptical  as  to  consequences, 
is  a  daring  folly.  When  you  know  that  a  taste 
or  a  tendency  is  wrong,  you  indulge  in  it,  or 
hide  its  evil,  at  your  peril;  you  “smile  away” 
responsibility  and  results  as  you  might  betray 
a  soul  or  the  world’s  Saviour  by  a  kiss ! 

For  to-day  we  assert  the  right  to  protest  in 
honesty  and  earnestness  against  the  tendency 
of  modem  life  to  drift  at  the  caprices  of  taste, 
the  mandates  of  custom  and  of  style ;  against 
servility  to  “good  form”  that  blunts  a  finer 
grace  of  character ;  against  submission  to  pop¬ 
ular  favorites  in  social  or  literary  spheres 
without  questioning  their  character  or  chal¬ 
lenging  their  authority ;  against  absolving  one¬ 
self  from  all  responsibility  for  the  trend  of 
taste  away  from  purer  models,  and  drinking  in 
impurity  from  silver  cups. 

This  protest  is  made  first  and  chiefly  to 
our  women.  For  if  we  were  called  to  paint 
the  Sybil  of  this  age,  we  should  be  content 
to  show  one  of  our  mothers  or  daughters 
before  a  picture  or  reading  a  popular  book. 
Her  lips  utter  our  fate  while  pouring  five 
I  0  clock  tea ! 
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THE  ESQUIMAUX  IN  THEIR 
FIELDS  OF  ICE  AND  SNOW. 

A  People  Dyinc  of  Sterretlon. — An  Arctic  Pompeii, 
where  nil  the  inbnbitants  were  deed.— How  the 
Belndeer  were  Introduced  Into  Northern  Alnsfcn. 
Picture  of  nn  Esqulninnx  Tlllnse.  —  A  people 
wretchedly  poor,  yet  hnppy  in  aplte  of  it  nli.  to 
lone  ns  they  enn  eet  food  to  ent.— A  dinner  Of 
blubber  nnd  tmln  oil. 

Although  Sheldon  Jackson  made  his  first 
visit  to  Alasks  in  1877,  it  was  not  till  1890 
that  he  went  so  far  north  as  to  pass  through 
Bering  Straits  and  enter  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
There  he  found  a  state  of  things  which  de¬ 
manded  immediate  relief.  The  miserable  Es¬ 
quimaux  were  dying  of  starvation,  as  their 
supplies  of  food  had  been  cut  off  by  causes  for 
which  our  own  countrymen  were  responsible. 
In  the  Arctic  circle  the  earth  yields  no  food 
for  the  service  of  man ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  agriculture :  they  can  neither  sow  nor  reap 
nor  gather  into  barns ;  all  their  subsistence 
must  come  from  the  sea.  They  live  almost  wholly 
on  the  blubber  of  the  whale  and  the  walrus. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  was  the  great  field  for  the 
whale  fishery,  from  which  New  England  seamen 
(sailing  from  New  Bedford,  and  making  the 
long  voyage  round  Cape  Horn)  returned  after 
three  years  laden  from  the  bottom  to  the  deck 
with  barrels  of  oil.  But  those  long  voyages 
were  ended  when  the  Pacific  Coast  was  united 
to  the  East  by  a  trans  continental  railroad, 
though  there  was  still  a  whale  fishery  from 
San  Francisco.  But  the  object  for  which  it 
was  pursued  was  changed,  as  the  oil  was  al¬ 
most  driven  out  of  the  market  by  petroleum. 
But  there  was  one  thing  that  petroleum  did 
not  supply — it'kdlfbone This  would  seem  to 
be  of  small  value,  but  we  are  told  that 
the  bone  taken  from  the  mouth  of  a  good- 
sized  whale  sells  for  eight  or  ten  thousand 
dollars— sometimes  for  much  more!  That  se¬ 
cured.  the  carcass  is  left  to  its  fate,  what 
remains  of  it,  which  may  not  be  much, 
since  it  is  not  as  in  the  old  days  when  the 
whale  w'as  pursued  in  a  small  boat  and  speared 
with  a  harpoon,  whereas  now  be  can  be  shot 
from  a  howitzer  on  a  ship’s  deck,  that  sends 
a  bomb  into  his  body,  where  it  explodes  and 
tears  him  to  pieces,  when  the  fragments  of  bis 
huge  bulk  float  away,  to  be  seized  by  all  the 
devourers  of  the  sea. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  spear  the  walrus 
(which  is  hunted  for  its  ivory),  but  it  is  shot 
from  a  ship’s  deck  with  a  repeating  rifle  that 
can  dispose  of  a  whole  herd  in  a  few  minutes, 
when  the  tusks  are  torn  from  the  bodies, 
which  are  left  to  drift  away  upon  the  waves. 
Thus  the  sea  hunt  becomes  a  war  of  extermi¬ 
nation  of  this  mighty  game,  which  may  be  a 
“happy  despatch”  for  the  hunters,  but  is  death 
to  those  from  whom  this  ruthless  slaughter 
takes  away  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  was 
in  this  condition  that  the  “  Bear”  found  the 
Esquimaux  in  the  summer  of  1890 
How  could  the  pressing  need  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants  be  supplied?  Not  by  the  whalers, 
who  were  carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination 
of  the  whale  and  the  walrus,  their  only  means 
of  subsistence.  Nor  by  other  rovers  of  the 
sea,  who  were  little  better  than  pirates  in 
keeping  up  a  secret  and  contraband  trade  in 
ardent  spirits,  in  w'hich  they  debauched  the 
natives,  and  robbed  them  of  their  furs — the 
only  thing  they  had  to  sell — in  exchange  for 
rum,  which  destroyed  both  body  and  soul. 
The  result  was  sometimes  one  of  indescribable 
horror.  One  summer  a  ship  sailing  North 
touched  at  the  lower  end  of  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  and  the  sailors  went  on  shore  to  re¬ 
visit  a  village  which  they  had  left  the  year 


before  with  six  hundred  inhabitants.  But  as 
they  approached  the  spot,  they  were  appalled 
at  the  mysterious  silence..  They  came  to  the 
little  huts  and  passages  to  the  underground 
habitations  in  which  the  people  had  burrowed, 
but  not  a  sign  of  life  appeared.  As  they 
pushed  their  way  into  the  dark  interiors, 
they  found  the  late  inhabitants  silent  in 
death.  As  the  Arctic  cold  had  preserved  the 
bodies  from  decay,  the  forms  were  still  there, 
stretched  upon  the  cold  earth,  or  doubled 
up  in  some  shape  that  showed  how  they 
had  writhed  in  agony.  The  glassy  eyes  were 
“all  wide,”  as  if  they  glared  at  the  intruders 
upon  the  place  of  the  dead.  Mouths  were 
open,  as  if  hungry  for  the  food  which  did 
not  come;  and  hands  clenched  as  if  grasping 
for  some  last  hope,  before  they  were  frozen  in 
death.  It  was  an  Arctic  Pompeii,  where  gaunt 
hunger  bad  done  what  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius 
had  done  in  another  age  and  another  part  of 
the  world. 

Of  course  there  was  a  possibility  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  this  universal  destruction  by 
the  breaking  out  of  some  pestilence,  which  in 
their  ignorance  they  did  not  know  bow  to 
combat.  But  the  more  probable  explanation 
seemed  to  be  that  some  piratical  schooner — 
low  built  and  painted  black,  as  became  its 
horrible  errand— had  stolen  into  this  harbor, 
and  smuggled  in  a  cargo  of  rum,  which  was 
left  behind  to  do  its  fatal  work. 

After  such  a  horrid  sight,  it  were  vain  to 
expect  the  preservation  of  the  Esquimaux  from 
what  some  call  the  “natural  laws  of  trade.” 
Their  rescue,  if  it  come  at  all,  must  come 
from  another  source.  And  here  it  was  that 
what  could  not,  or  would  not,  be  done  by 
whalers  and  walrus  hunters,  or  other  traders 
to  the  Arctic  regions,  was  done  by  the  fore¬ 
sight  and  genuine  humanity  of  an  American 
missionary.  When  Sheldon  Jackson  made  his 
first  visit  to  Arctic  Alaska,  it  was  in  the 
“Bear,”  which  (by  what  seemed  a  providential 
concurrence  of  events)  had  just  come  from  the 
coast  of  Siberia,  on  which  an  American  ship 
had  been  wrecked  several  years  before,  and 
the  natives  had  shown  a  kindness  to  the  only 
survivor  that  the  Government  wished  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  by  the  sending  of  presents,  that 
the  Bear  was  to  deliver.  Here  they  found  a 
people  very  much  like  those  on  the  American 
coast,  with  only  this  difference,  that  the  Sibe¬ 
rian  Esquimaux  were  living  in  a  land  of  plenty, 
where  they  were  well  fed,  and  of  course  were 
hale  and  hearty,  fat  and  flourishing. 

What  made  the  difference?  It  was  all  ex¬ 
plained  in  one  word,  the  Reindeer,  which «up- 
plied  the  Siberian  Esquimaux  with  four  dis¬ 
tinct  necessaries  of  Arctic  life :  food,  as  the 
flesh  is  equal  to  the  choicest  venison  from  the 
deer  of  our  plains  and  forests ;  milk,  which  is 
rich  as  cream ;  clothing,  as  the  fur  of  the  rein¬ 
deer  is  more  impenetrable  by  cold  than  the 
much  heavier  bear  skins ;  and  last  of  all, 
transportation,  for  which  the  reindeer  are  bet¬ 
ter  thau  horses  (if  horses  could  live  in  this 
Arctic  cold,  as  they  cannot),  for  a  team  of 
reindeer,  harnessed  to  a  light  sledge,  will 
easily  make  a  hundred  miles  a  day  over  the 
untrodden  snow. 

Besides,  they  take  care  of  themselves ;  they 
have  neither  to  be  housed,  nor  blanketed, 
nor  fed.  If  vou  build  a  shed  for  them,  they 
will  not  go  under  it,  preferring  life  in  the  open 
air.  They  even  drop  their  young  upon  the 
snow  when  the  temperature  is  thirty  degrees 
below  zero.  They  need  neither  barns  nor  hay¬ 
stacks.  For  food  they  have  but  to  strike  their 
sharp-pointed  hoofs  into  the  crusted  snow, 
and  underneath  they  find  in  the  hidden  mosses 
and  grasses  an  abundance  of  succulent  and 
nourishing  food.  Was  not  this  a  beneficent 
provision  of  nature,  or  rather  of  the  Father  of 
all  men,  for  the  preservation  of  life  in  those 


who  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth? 

But  the  reindeer  were  in  Siberia,  and  it  was 
on  this  side  of  the  Pacific  that  they  were 
needed.  It  was  too  late  that  season  to  recross 
the  sea.  But  as  soon  as  the  “  Bear”  had  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  and  Sheldon  Jackson  could 
cross  the  Continent,  he  told  the  pitiful  story 
of  the  starving  Esquimaux.  But  pitiful  as  it 
was,  it  did  not  at  first  make  much  impression. 
It  seemed  a  visionary  project  to  transport  a  herd 
of  reindeer  from  Asia  to  America  1  And  after 
all  the  Esquimaux  were  so  far  away—  a  plea 
which  is  often  used  to  quiet  our  troubled  con¬ 
sciences  ! 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  indifference,  our  brave 
missionary  kept  “pegging  away,”  and  the  next 
season  returned  to  Siberia  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  with  which  he  purchased  sixteen  rein¬ 
deer — eight  pairs — that  were  transported  in 
the  Bear  safely  to  America.  It  was  a  small 
beginning,  but  it  was  enough  to  prove  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  experiment.  The  beautiful  crea¬ 
tures  needed  not  to  be  acclimated,  but  soon 
made  themselves  as  much  at  home  in  America 
as  they  had  been  in  Asia.  This  encouraged 
him  to  ask  of*  friends  at  the  East  the  means 
to  carry  out  the  experiment  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  late  Mr.  Elliot  F.  Shepard  contrib¬ 
uted  generously,  as  he  did  to  so  many  other 
good  causes,  as  the  result  of  all  which  there 
are  now  about  seven  hundred  reindeer,  with 
the  prospect  that  the  herds  will  increase  from 
year  to  year,  so  that  in  time  the  reindeer  will 
spread  over  all  Northern  Alaska,  and  thus  the 
first  of  all  problems— that  of  how  to  be  able  to 
exist — will  be  solved. 

So  far  so  good ;  and  yet  I  heard  it  with  a 
mixed  feeling,  for  I  had  already  solved  the 
problem  in  a  shorter  way.  No  one  is  so  wise 
as  he  who  cannot  speak  from  personal  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
“Wherefore  is  all  this  waste?  What  is  the  use 
of  stocking  the  Arctic  regions  with  reindeer 
to  keep  the  miserable  natives  alive,  when  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  to  bring  them  all 
away?  There  are  but  about  five  thousand  of 
them  all  told,  who  could  be  stowed  in  half  a 
dozen  emigrant  ships,  and  brought  to  a  land 
fit  for  human  beings  to  live  in?  It  could  all 
be  done  in  a  single  summer.  It  would  be  a 
holiday  business.  How  much  better  this  than 
to  have  to  bother  our  heads  every  year  with 
some  scheme  to  keep  the  Esquimaux  from 
starving !” 

When  I  had  exploded  all  this  wisdom  upon 
Sheldon  Jackson,  he  took  me  down  in  the  gen¬ 
tlest  way.  He  did  not  tell  me  that  my  pity 
was  thrown  away.  Far  from  it,  but  he  threw 
some  brighter  colors  into  the  darkness  of 
Esquimaux  life,  so  that  the  picture  was  not 
one  of  unmixed  gloom.  As  to  transporting 
them  to  a  moie  temperate  climate,  I  learned 
that  the  idea  was  not  original  with  me,  but 
had  occurred  to  many  observers,  all  of  whom 
had  seemed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  bargain.  “Suppose,”  he  said, 
“that  you  had  your  ships  all  ready,  but  that, 
when  the  time  came  for  the  natives  to  embark, 
they  would  not  go !  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
you,  they  think  they  have  the  most  beautiful 
country  in  the  world.  With  all  its  bleakness 
and  desolation,  they  love  it  as  the  Swiss  love 
their  mountains.  Now  and  then  one  or  two 
Esquimaux  are  brought  to  the  United  States, 
but  bow  downcast  and  miserable  they  look ! 
Our  climate  is  intolerable  to  them.  They  pant 
in  the  heat  like  polar  bears,  and  long  to  get 
back  to  their  more  ‘temperate’  zone!  One 
who  came  here  some  years  since  was  stricken 
with  consumption,  and  set  out  to  return,  and 
every  morning  bis  first  question  was,  ‘Have 
you  seen  ice?’  If  he  could  only  get  a  glimpse 
of  an  iceberg,  be  could  die  in  peace.  A  people 
who  have  such  a  home  feeling  are  entitled  to 
respect,  and  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  them 
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if  they  prefer  their  freedom  in  the  Land  of  Ice 
and  Snow  to  our  fine  cities,  with  all  the  bless- 
.  ings— and  the  curses— of  civilization.  ” 

True,  the  picture  which  Sheldon  Jackson 
gives  of  an  Esquimaux  village  is  not  attrac. 
tive.  If  you  were  to  approach  one  on  a  sleigh 
drawn  by  reindeer,  you  would  hardly  see  any 
sign  of  habitation  or  receive  any  salute  except 
from  the  barking  of  a  dog.  The  Esquimaux 
dogs,  which  have  in  them  a  mixture  of  wolfish 
blood,  are  rather  of  the  snapping  turtle  order. 
Indeed  what  may  be  called  a  village  has  hardly 
as  much  visible  presence  as  a  cluster  of  Indian 
wigwams.  The  only  signs  that  appear  above 
ground  might  be  a  row  of  scare-crows,  or 
com  cribs,  in  which  to  stow  away  what  we 
should  put  in  a  cellar.  The  explanation  is 
that  in  the  Esquimaux  architecture  the  house 
is  turned  upside  down,  so  that  the  cellars  are 
raised  in  the  air,  while  the  people  live  under 
ground,  as  the  only  place  where  they  can  lie 
down  and  keep  from  perishing  with  cold.  The 
place  is  so  silent  that  you  think  the  people  all 
dead,  but  if  you  will  but  come  to  where  they 
are,  you  will  find  that  they  are  not  only  alive, 
but  very  much  alive.  If  you  have  the  courage 
to  let  yourself  down  into  a  hole  like  a  well, 
and  then  get  down  on  all  fours  and  crawl  along 
an  underground  passage,  you  may  come  to  a 
place  where  you  can  stand  upright,  and  when 
you  get  your  eye  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
see  a  few  figures  standing  or  sitting  on  the 
ground.  There  is  no  light  except  that  which 
comes  faintly  through  an  aperture  at  the  top, 
over  which  is  stretched  a  piece  of  skin  like  a 
drum -head,  through  which  a  feeble  ray  trickles 
down  into  the  cavern.  The  natives  also,  by 
dipping  a  bunch  of  dried  moss  in  oil,  make  a 
rude  lamp  which  casts  a  faint  light  round  the 
little  circle.  This  is  the  Esquimaux  home !  In 
this  underground  cellar  may  be  twenty  peo¬ 
ple — young  and  old.  boys  and  girls,  babies  and 
grannies — all  crowded  together  in  one  mass  of 
humanity ! 

It  is  a  dreary  picture,  and  yet  here  in  this 
subterranean  abode  life  goes  on,  and  is  not 
without  its  pleasures.  Sheldon  Jackson  says 
that  he  has  never  seen  a  happier  people.  They 
are  like  children,  and  have  the  enjoyment  of 
children,  always  laughine  and  making  merry. 
They  are  very  fond  of  practical  jokes,  which 
they  play  upon  one  another,  and  then  burst 
into  peals  of  laughter. 

And  they  are  kindly  in  their  dispositions, 
and  given  to  hospitality.  If  you  are  their 
guest,  they  will  set  before  you  the  best  they 
have.  “  If  you  doubt  it,  ”  says  the  gobd  Doctor, 
“come  with  me  in  a  voyage  to  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gions,  and  I  will  take  you  to  an  Esquimaux 
home,  where,  if  they  cannot  prepare  you  a 
meal  after  your  Eastern  style,  they  will  give 
you  a  repast  such  as  you  never  had  before. 
Of  course,  it  will  not  be  cooked,  for  they  never 
cook  anything ;  they  have  not  a  stick  of  wood 
to  make  a  fire  to  boil  a  pot,  or  roast  a  steak. 
But  if  you  acept  their  hospitality,  you  must 
eat  what  is  set  before  you,  asking  no  questions 
for  conscience’  sake.  If  you  shrink  from  tak¬ 
ing  your  food  raw,  as  being  a  little  too  much 
in  the  state  in  which  wild  beasts  take  their 
food,  tearing  it  to  pieces,  and  sucking  the 
blood  that  fiows  from  it,  you  may  be  partly 
relieved  by  the  fact  that  ‘blubber’— which 
is  their  staple  of  food— does  not  stream  with 
blood;  and  that  it  has  been  frozen,  which 
has  in  a  slight  degree  the  effect  of  cook¬ 
ing  to  disintegrate  the  fibre ;  and  they  will 
give  you  the  best  piece  of  blubber  they 
have!  But  still,  after  all,  it  is  father  fresh, 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  make  a  wry  face 
over  it ;  but  never  mind,  down  with  it,  and  if 
it  sticks  in  your  throat,  wash  it  down  with 
something  better  than  flowing  goblets  of  Ger¬ 
man  beer,  viz :  pints— or  quarts— of  train  oil  1 1” 

This  was  an  attractive  bill  of  fare,  to  which 


I  could  only  reply  that  I  would  take  it  into 
respectful  consideration  I 

But  soberly,  gentlemen  explorers  of  the  Arc¬ 
tic  circle,  do  not  turn  up  your  noses  at  the 
food  of  the  Esquimaux.  If  you  set  out  for 
the  North  Pole,  before  you  get  there  you  will 
find  that  this  “blubber,”  which  sticks  in  your 
throats,  is  not  to  be  despised,  for  it  is  the  only 
food  by  which  you  can  exist.  The  huge  mass 
of  blubber  and  train  oil  that  the  Esquimaux 
takes  into  his  capacious  stomach  is  so  much 
phosphorus,  that  generates  intense  heat :  it 
is  a  fire  in  his  bones,  that  with  the  reindeer 
garments  that  encase  him,  fit  him  to  bear  the 
intensest  cold  of  the  Polar  regions. 

With  such  protection  against  the  rigid  cli¬ 
mate,  it  is  not  the  physical  conditions,  hard 
as  they  are,  that  press  most  upon  the  life  of 
the  Esquimaux,  but  the  fack  that  they  are 
under  the  spell  of  superstitions  which  prompt 
them  to  the  most  extreme  inhumanity  and 
cruelty.  They  are  believers  in  witchcraft,  and 
ascribe  any  sickness  or  pain  to  an  evil  spirit, 
that  must  be  exorcised,  even  if  it  be  by  mur¬ 
der.  Hence  no  sooner  is  one  taken  ill,  than 
he  or  she,  be  it  the  poor  old  father  or  mother, 
i^hen  most  in  need  of  tender  care,  is  dragged 
out  of  the  little  home  into  some  outhouse 
where  he  or  she  will  soon  perish  by  cold. 
Sometimes  the  parents  are  put  to  death  by 
their  children.  Not  that  the  latter  are  by  dis¬ 
position  cruel,  or  wanting  in  natural  affection. 
On  the  contrary,  their  government  is  patriar¬ 
chal,  and  educates  them,  so  far  as  they  can 
have  any  education,  in  respect  for  parents. 
But  life  is  so  hard  that  when  the  vigor  of 
youth  and  manhood  is  gone,  the  aged  may  well 
feel  that  existence  is  a  burden,  and  wish  it  to 
be  put  to  an  end.  Indeed  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  Arctic  Alaska  for  the  old  folks  to  beg  to 
be  relieved  of  their  misery.  Dr.  Jackson 
tells  me  of  a  case  in  St.  Lawrence  Island,  in 
which  an  aged  grandmother  had  for  two  years 
implored  her  children  to  release  her  from  suf¬ 
fering,  with  which  they  finally  complied,  as  if 
it  were  a  tribute  of  affection,  and  dressed  her 
up  in  her  finery,  as  if  to  celebrate  her  birth¬ 
day  ;  and  all  put  on  their  best  as  for  a  domes¬ 
tic  festival,  and  then  gathered  round  her,  and 
with  a  cord  twisted  round  her  neck  put  an  end 
to  her  weary  existence ! 

Such  are  the  pictures  of  Esquimaux  life ! 
The  wants  of  such  a  people  are  manifold. 
They  need  the  commonest  necessities :  even  so 
little  a  thing  as  lucifer  matches  would  furnish 
the  means  of  light  in  their  dark  underground 
habitations.  But  they  need  something  more 
than  these  little  conveniences  of  civilization 
to  give  light  and  life  to  an  existence  that  is 
so  dark  and  dreary. 

In  my  late  stay  in  Washington  I  met  sev¬ 
eral  times  General  Greeley,  who  spent  two 
winters  in  the  Arctic  circle,  where  each  year 
there  were  four  and  a  half  months  when  he 
saw  not  the  light  of  the  sun.  But  the  absence 
of  the  great  luminary  was  partly  compensated 
by  the  increased  brilliancy  given  to  the  con¬ 
stellations  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  which 
was  all  aglow  with  celestial  fires.  He  con¬ 
firmed  what  Dr.  Kane  used  to  say,  that  the 
most  overpowering  spectacle  in  nature  is 
that  of  the  Arctic  night.  And  yet  that  mid¬ 
night  splendor  shines  down  on  one  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  degraded  populations  of 
the  globe ;  so  little  can  Nature  alone  do 
for  the  elevation  of  man.  What  those  poor 
people  need  is  not  dazzling  displays,  but  “the 
benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  re¬ 
ligion,”  which  would  be  a  sort  of  spiritual 
Aurora,  lighting  up,  not  only  the  heavens 
above,  but  their  humble  homes  on  earth.  These 
three  little  “lamps” — Faith,  Love,  and  Hope — 
would  do  more  to  brighten  their  poor  lives, 
than  all  the  stars  in  the  Arctic  sky. 

H.  M.  F. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  seventy- fifth  annual  catalogue  of  this 
famous  and  beloved  School  of  the  Prophets 
is  just  at  hand,  and  shows  the  Seminary  to 
be  overflowing  with  students  and  doing  a 
great  and  useful  work.  In  connection  with 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  a  condensed  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Seminary  ,is  given,  tracing  its 
progress  and  growth  from  its  inception  in 
January,  1818.  Views  of  the  old  and  new 
buildings  are  also  given,  and  the  picture  of 
the  interior  of  the  old  chapel  will  touch  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  every  alumnus. 
The  anniversary  sermon,  to  be  preached  on 
May  8th  by  President  Stryker  of  Hamilton 
College,  will  doubtless  be  worthy  of  the  event 
commemorated,  and  the  history  of  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

The  new  catalogue  shows  the  Seminary  to 
be  fully  manned  with  six  active  professors  and 
111  students.  Of  this,  the  largest  number  ever 
enrolled,  but  four  are  special  students  and 
two  post-graduates.  The  rest  are  in  the  three 
regular  classes,  the  junior  class  numbering 
45,  the  middle  41,  while  the  graduating  class 
contains  19  men.  The  students  are  from  all 
parts  of  the  land,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Japan  being  also  represented.  Rather  remark¬ 
ably,  Princeton  sends  the  largest  number  of 
students  of  any  college,  Hamilton  and  Park 
College  coming  next. 

Besides  the  regular  curriculum,  the  Morgan 
lectures  for  next  year  will  be  by  Prof.  Edward 
H.  Griffin  of  Johns-Hopkins  University,  on 
Modern  Philosophy,  in  its  Relation  to  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  Theology;  the  Rev.  James  S. 
Dennis,  D.D..  of  Beirut,  on  The  Sociological 
Aspects  and  Results  of  Christian  Missions ; 
and  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Terrett,  D.D.,  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  College,  on  Political  Science. 

The  necrological  list  includes  the  names  of 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric 
and  Pastoral  Theology,  1852-54,  and  fourteen 
alumni.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Missionary  Inquiry  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
evening.  May  7th,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Jessup, 
D.D.,  of  Beirut,  preaching  the  sermon.  On 
Wednesday  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  will 
be  commemorated,  and  Prof.  Beecher  will  pre¬ 
sent  an  historical  paper.  The  sermon  in  the 
evening  will  be  by  President  Stryker.  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  9th,  is  Commencement  Day,  and 
President  Booth  will  give  the  farewell  address 
to  the  graduating  class. 

With  Auburn’s  unexampled  growth  have 
come,  of  course,  greater  needs.  A  gymna¬ 
sium,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  various 
endowments,  are  required,  in  order  that  the 
Seminary  may  do  its  work  efficiently.  The 
Church  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  needs  of 
the  Seminary,  which  are  the  needs  of  the 
ministers  and  the  congregations— of  those  who 
would  preach  the  Gospel,  and  of  those  who 
desire  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Auburn  stands  in 
“the  old  paths.”  For  three-quarters  of  a 
century  it  has  gone  on  its  way,  and  nearly 
1,700  men  have  studied  within  its  walls.  Of 
these  700  are  now  engaged  in  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  ministry,  besides  many 
in  other  denominations.  The  seal  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  is  emblazoned  upon  the  window 
of  the  Willard  Memorial  Chapel,  and  the  Sem¬ 
inary  has  always  been  loyal  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  In  the  opinion  of  many  its 
position  to-day  is  that  which  the  Church  at 
large  will  yet  take,  that  of  the  careful  con¬ 
servatism  of  “the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,”  and  the  fearless  facing  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  problems  of  to-day. 

The  Rev.  John  McNeill  began  preaching  in 
Calcutta  Feb.  10th.  His  audiences  were  only 
limited  by  the  size  of  the  tent  provided  and 
the  Rink,  the  latter  seating  about  3,000  persons. 
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“HOLY  WEEK”  OB  ‘‘PASSION  WEEK.” 

We  are  now  in  the  piidst  of  a  week  that  is 
held  by  millionato  be  the  one  of  peculiar  sacred- 
neas  in  all  the  year,  and  as  such  is  celebrated 
in  all  parts  of  Christendom.  True,  it  is  more 
observed  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the  New, 
and  more  in  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Greek 
Church  than  among  Protestant  communions. 
With  the  former  indeed  its  observance  is  uni¬ 
versal,  and  attended  with  everything  that  can 
give  it  a  degree  of  pomp.  Some  of  the  most 
imposing  scenes  that  we  have  ever  witnessed 
have  been  in  its  celebration.  In  the  year  1848, 
which  was  the  Year  of  Revolutions  in  Europe, 
the  Revolution  had  not  reached  Rome  when 
we  first  saw  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  Holy 
Week  was  observed  by  the  Pope  and  his  court 
with  all  its  ancient  splendor.  The  Week  be¬ 
gan  with  Palm  Sunday,  when  there  was  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  scene  of  our  Lord’s  en¬ 
try  into  Jerusalem  and  the  people  strewed 
branches  in  the  way,  after  which  every  day 
had  its  celebration.  Now  we  saw  at  twilight 
the  Pope  and  his  cardinals,  attended  by  the 
Swiss  Guards,  kneeling  on  the  pavement  of 
St.  Peter’s,  apparently  engaged  in  fervent 
prayer  and  adoration— a  scene  that  was  re¬ 
peated  with  still  greater  effect  on  Good  Friday 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  where  the  Pope’s  choir 
sang  the  Miserere,  and  the  Pontiff,  with  the 
whole  College  of  Cardinals,  came  down  from 
their  seats,  and  knelt  before  the  altar  as  the 
lights  were  extinguished  one  by  one,  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  deepening  darkness  that  fell  upon  the 
world  when  our  Lord  bowed  His  head  and 
gave  up  the  ghost.  A  man  must  be  very  in¬ 
sensible  who  did  not  hold  his  breath,  and 
whose  heart  did  not  almost  cease  to  beat,  at 
that  thrilling  moment. 

And  then  came  the  Easter  morning,  when 
the  guns  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
announced  the  joy  of  the  world  at  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  thousands  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  broad  Piazza  in  front  of  St. 
Peter  s,  and  the  Pope,  lifted  up  at  one  of 
the  high  windows  above  the  entrance  to  the 
great  Basilica,  stretched  out  his  hands  and 
pronounced  his  blessing  on  “the  city  and  the 
world." 

But  imposing  as  all  this  was,  it  did  not 
touch  the  heart  so  deeply  and  tenderly  os  a 
simpler  service  in  another  year  and  in  another 
city,  where  both  time  and  place  added  to  the 
impression  of  the  hour.  It  was  in  Jerusalem, 
and  during  Holy  Week — on  Thursday  evening, 
the  very  night  on  which  He  was  betrayed — 
that  Christians  from  many  lands  came,  as  by 
a  common  impulse,  to  the  English  Church  to 
commemorate  the  last  supper  which  our  Lord 
took  with  His  disciples.  When  the  service 
was  ended,  a  number  of  those  who  had  joined 
in  it,  among  whom  was  Dean  Howson,  went 
out  of  the  city,  across  the  Brook  Kedron,  to 
the  Garden  of  Getbsemane,  where  they  knelt 
under  the  old  olive  trees,  and  again  remem¬ 
bered  their  dying  Lord.  As  they  rose  from 
their  knees,  the  full  moon  rose  above  the 
Jtttow  of  Olivet. 

Is  it  superstition  to  be  wrought  upon  by 
associations  like  these?  Or  does  it  show  a 


want  of  common  sensibility  not  to  be  moved 
by  them?  We  should  lose  much  if  w^e  were  to 
surrender  whatever  may  rekindle  old  historic 
memories  to  any  country  or  any  Church. 
Protestants  are  right  when  they  claim  their 
inheritance  in  all  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  and  refuse  to  be  cast  out  of  their 
birthright.  We  invoke  every  sacred  associa¬ 
tion  that  may  bring  us  nearer  to  Him  who  is 
the  Guide,  the  Teacher,  and  the  Master  of  us 
all.  Hence  we  deny  that  the  Holy  Week  is 
the  peculiar  possession  of  the  Greek  or  the 
Roman  Church.  It  is  observed  by  the  Church 
of  England  as  strictly  as  by  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  by  Episcopalians  and  Lutherans  as 
well  as  by  Catholics. 

But  where  do  the  Presbyterians  come  in? 
Have  they  no  part  nor  lot  in  what  belongs  to 
all  Christendom?  Many  are  beginning  to  ask 
this  question.  Why  should  we  give  up  our  in 
heritance  to  other  churches  simply  because 
they  claim  to  be  more  ancient?  Does  that  give 
them  a  right  of  priority,  and  of  exclusive 
possession?  If  so,  by  the  same  reasoning,  we 
might  be  called  upon  to  give  up  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  to  the  Jews,  because  its  sacred  books 
were  written  in  Hebrew,  and  first  read  in  the 
synagogues.  Rather,  let  us  say,  paraphrasing 
the  old  Latin  assertion  of  right,  “We  are 
Christians,  and  whatever  belongs  to  Christians 
belongs  to  us.’’  Some  of  our  most  honored 
teachers  have  held  that  we  lose  much  by  giv¬ 
ing  up  these  holy  days.  The  late  President 
Hitchcock  and  Professor  Schaff  both  thought 
that  we  owed  it  to  ourselves  to  hold  fast  to  at 
least  three  days  in  the  year — Christmas,  as  the 
birthday  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as,  whether  it 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  on  the  ‘25th  of 
December  oi  not,  yet  the  celebration  recalled 
the  greatest  event  in  all  human  history;  and 
Good  Friday,  as  the  Day  of  our  Saviour’s 
Death,  as  Easter  is  the  day  of  His  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  pupils  of  those  great  teach¬ 
ers  may  find  in  these  suggestions  something 
which  may  be  a  help  in  their  own  Christian 
life,  and  in  that  of  the  churches  to  which  they 
minister.  _ 

We  trust  that  the  communication  of  Pastor 
Antonio  Arreghi  touching  his  work  among 
the  Italians  here  in  New  York,  will  not  es¬ 
cape  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Though 
without  a  house  of  worship  for  now  these 
many  years,  and.  as  he  expresses  it,  “obliged 
to  have  sandwiched  church  services.”  few 
churches  can  boast  better  fruits.  During  the 
fifteen  years  of  the  partial  occupancy  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 
512  members  have  been  received  on  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and.  what  is  very  re¬ 
markable.  this  Italian  Church  has  meantime 
planted  thirteen  other  missions  among  that 
people,  eleven  here  in  America  and  two  in 
Italy.  To  day  eighteen  of  its  members  are  en 
gaged  in  missionary  labor,  mostly,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  in  connection  with  these  enterprises. 
Three  of  these  are  ordained  pastors  of  Italian 
Presbyterian  churches.  The  Sunday-school 
has  an  average  attendance  of  290  scholars. 
We  trust  that  some  of  our  Sunday-schools  will 
make  a  note  of  Pastor  Arreghi ‘s  appeal  in  be¬ 
half  of  these  poor  children,  and  that  brethren 
of  this  Presbytery  will  consider  the  great  need 
of  a  church  for  this  earnest  pastor  and  his  grow;; 
ing  flock.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  work  at 
so  serious  a  disadvantage.  His  communica¬ 
tion  will  be  found  on  page  32. 

The  death,  in  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  of  the  venera¬ 
ble  Tyler  H.  Abbey,  followed  by  that  of  his 
beloved  wife,  with  only  an  interval  of  a  single 
day,  were  events  that  impressed  that  whole 
community,  where  their  very  exemplary  and 
influential  lives  have  been  spent.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  given  by  Pastor  Ruf  will  be  read  by 
all  who  know  them  with  special  interest. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 
Letters  like  the  following,  which  come  to 
us.  tell  how  our  readers  appreciate  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  our  associate  to  bring  before  them, 
in  a  series  of  living  pictures,  the  life  of  our 
Master  as  the  Friend  of  children : 

My  dear  Mrs.  Houghton:  I  would  know  if  “An- 
tipa.s'’  is  published  in  book  form,  or  if  it  surely  will 
be.  1  truly  believe  that  there  never  were  written 
such  interesting  and  vivid  descriptions  of  events  in 
the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord.  How  can  you  picture 
them  so  perfectly !  I  have  always  believed  my 
Bible,  as  any  minister’s  wife  should  do,  but  never 
before  have  I  seen  these  ancient  characters  walk 
right  before  me  as  truly  flesh  and  blood  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  own  family.  Each  time  I  read  a  chap¬ 
ter  I  exclaim.  “This  modern  disciple  is  as  truly  in¬ 
spired  as  were  Luke  and  John  of  old  !  ”  Should  she 
not  give  hdt  life,  with  all  her  time  and  strength,  in 
drawing  these  word-pictures  of  Bible  scenets  help¬ 
ing  all  the  children,  whether  young  or  old,  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  greatest  and  best  of  books  ‘ 

Gratefully  yours,  Emily  J.  McMillan, 

28  West  1‘28th  street,  Harlem. 

April  t,  188.5. 

THE  GOCLD  MEMORIAL  HOME  AT  ROME, 
ITALY. 

This  well  known  home  in  the  city  of  Rome 
is  for  orphan  and  half  orphan  children.  It 
was  founded  in  1871  by  Mrs.  Emily  Bliss  Gould, 
and  sustained  and  endowed  by  her  husband, 
the  late  Dr.  James  B.  Gould,  for  many  years 
physician  to  the  American  Embassy.  It  is 
now  supported  by  contributions  of  visitors  and 
from  friends  in  America.  The  property  con 
sists  of  a  building  and  lots  valued  at  some¬ 
thing  like  $40,000,  and  held  in  trust  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  York.  The  Trustees  (well  known  in  New 
York  and  Boston)  are:  John  Sinclair,  Charles 
E.  Whitehead,  A.  G.  Agnew,  A.  D.  Juilliard, 
H.  B.  Barnes,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brooks,  all  of 
New  York,  and  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter  of 
Boston  Being  an  evangelical  Protestant  in 
stitution,  in  a  place  where  such  institutions 
have  not,  hitherto,  been  welcome,  it  merits 
special  cooperation  and  support  on  the  part  of 
all  who  are  charitably  inclined.  Contribu¬ 
tions  of  five  and  ten  dollars  may  be  sent  to 
Miss  Laura  Boorman,  Treasurer  of  the  Ladies’ 
Committee  for  New  York,  at  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Eighty  dollars  takes  care  of  one  child  for  one 
year.  _ 

The  Philadelphia  League  on  which  we  have 
elsewhere  commented,  is  strong  both  numer¬ 
ically  and  individually.  Its  forty-one  Directors 
include  names  known  and  trusted  not  only  in 
the  churches,  but  in  business  and  society. 
Dr.  George  D.  Baker  is  its  President,  and 
George  Griffiths,  Esq.,  is  Chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee.  Mr.  John  H.  Converse  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  Drs.  P.  H.  Millikens, 
Wm.  Charles  Webb,  R.  C.  Matlock,  and  J. 
W.  Wall,  M.D..,  head  the  other  committees, 
among  them  one  for  League  organizations  in 
other  cities.  Thus  the  work  will  spread,  and 
Christians  everywhere  be  awakened  to  under¬ 
stand  that  civic  duty  and  philanthropic  work 
are  a  part  of  the  obligation  of  every  Christian. 

The  meeting  of  our  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school  missionaries  and  others  at  Detroit, 
under  Dr.  Worden,  proved  an  occasion  of  in¬ 
creasing  attention  and  profit  to  the  very  close, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  sketch  on  another  page, 
which  well  indicates  its  spirit.  It  is  thus  that 
brethren  are  led  to  resolve  on  better  work,  and 
it  may  be  more  of  it,  and  it  is  thus  by  mingled 
prayer,  exhortation,  and  aspiration  as  given 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  strengthen,  and 
even  enthuse  each  other,  for  a  simultaneous 
advance.  The  meeting  at  Detroit  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  ever  held  there  or  elsewhere. 
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PRUDENTIAL  ACTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

To  THE  Editor  or  The  Evanoeust 

New  York.  April  5, 1895. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  held  April  4,  the  following  action 
was  taken : 

1.  In  view  of  the  serious  financial  embar¬ 
rassment  of  the  Board  because  of  the  heavy 
deficit  with  which  the  fiscal  year  opened  and 
the  entire  inadequacy  of  receipts  during  the 
year;  and  in  view  of  the  Board’s  recent  action 
fixing  the  limit  of  the  total  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  May  1,  1895,  at 
WO.OOO  as  against  $1,015,000  for  the  present 
year,  involving  an  almost  disastrous  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  work. 

Resolved:  To  notify  all  missionaries  under 
appointment  that  the  Board  does  not  see  its 
way  clear  at  present  to  send  them  to  the  field. 

2.  Should  special  funds  be  secured  by  or  in 
behalf  of  any  missionaries  under  appointment 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  outfit,  travel, 
and  the  pro  rata  snlary  to  May  1,  1896,  the 
Board  will  gladly  consent  to  send  such  a  mis¬ 
sionary  without  delay,  provided  the  funds 
secured  do  not  trench  upon  the  ordinary 
sources  of  the  Board’s  income. 

8.  The  Board  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of 
making  exceptions  to  the  general  line  of  policy' 
above  indicated  in  cases  where  very  special 
reasons  may  warrant  a  departure  from  it. 

This  action  affects  the  case  of  thirteen  young 
men  and  ten  young  women,  two  of  them 
physicians ;  it  further  necessitates  the  leaving 
vacant  of  some  posts  where  physicians  and 
missionaries  are  most  urgently  called  for. 

Even  with  the  saving  which  this  action  will 
effect,  the  retrenchment  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  work  on  the  field  will  inevitably  ex¬ 
ceed  in  severity  anything  that  the  missions 
have  experienced  for  many  years. 

Ben.jamin  Labaree,  Recording  Secretary. 

THE  PRESBTTERY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  was  held  in  the  First  Church  on  Monday 
last  The  Rev.  Jesse  F.  Forbes  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  the  Rev.  George  Alexander. 
D.  D. ,  vice-moderator,  for  the  present  term. 
The  Church  Extension  Committee  made  its 
report,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey  and 
Elders  H.  E.  Barnes  and  Prof.  F.  M.  Burdick 
were  chosen  members  of  that  committee. 
The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D. D. ,  gave 
notice  of  a  complaint  to  the  Synod  of  New 
York  against  the  action  of  Presbytery  in  plac¬ 
ing  men  on  committees  who  are  not  active 
elders. 

The  following  were  chosen  Trustees  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  to  fill  vacancies :  the 
Rev.  R.  R.  Booth,  D.  D. ,  James  Yereance.  J. 
J.  McCoek,  and  Elder  Theron  G.  Strong,  who 
was  reelected. 

The  Rev.  James  S.  Ramsay,  D.  D. ,  requested 
Presbytery  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation 
existing  between  him  and  the  Harlem  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

The  following  commissioners  and  alternates 
to  the  General  Assembly  were  chosen :  Minis¬ 
ters  :  Principals — Jesse  F.  I^orbes,  John  Hall, 
D.  D. ,  R.  R.  Booth,  D.  D. ,  J.  J.  Lampe,  D.D. , 

C.  S.  Stoddard,  D.  D. ,  George  Alexander, 

D.  D. ,  James  Chambers,  D.D.  ;  Alternates— J. 
R.  Davies,  D.  D.,  C.  A.  Young,  D.  D. ,  A.  B, 
Kiirg,  H.  M.  McCracken,  D.  D. ,  George  Nixon, 
John  E.  Bushnel),  William  T.  Elsing.  Elders; 
Principals— John  Sloane,  John  McWilliam, 
James  Yereance,  George  E.  Sterry,  C.  C.  Sav¬ 
age,  T.  S.  Strong,  Walter  Carter;  Alternates 
— F.  A.  Booth,  D.  J.  Holden.  S.  S.  McKay, 
Richard  Drummond,  C.  S.  Patteson,  Clark 
Brooks.  James  Kydd. 

A  long  discussion  took  pl-»ce  with  regard  to  i 


receiving  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  certain 
students  from  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  receive  these 
young  men,  and  they  were  received  after  due 
examination.  Notice  of  complaint  to  the 
Synod  of  New  York  with  regard  to  the  above 
action  was  given. 

A  REMARKABLE  TESTIMONY. 


The  following  from  an  address  of  President 
F.  E.  Clark,  D.D.  before  the  Congregational 
Club  of  Boston  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  efficiency  and  faithfulness  of  the  members 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  to  the  local 
church,  such  as  must  stop  the  mouths  of  all 
ordinary  chronic  complainers: 

Fault  has  sometimes  been  found  with  the 
young  people  because  they  do  not  always  at¬ 
tend  the  Sunday  evening  service  or  the  mid¬ 
week  prayer- meeting  as  faithfully,  it  is  said, 
as  they  attend  their  own  young  people’s 
prayer- meeting.  To  remedy  possible  defects 
in  this  direction,  the  so-called  “Model  Con¬ 
stitution”  makes  the  connection  of  the  society 
with  the  other  activities  of  the  church  as  close 
and  intimate  as  any  church  is  willing  to 
allow:  “I  will  make  it  the  rule  of  my  life  to 
support  my  own  church,  especially  by  attend¬ 
ing  the  regular  Sunday  and  mid-week  services, 
unless  prevented  by  a  reason  which  I  can  con¬ 
scientiously  give  to  my  Lord  and  Master.” 
Still  it  is  sometimes  said  that,  with  all  these 
safeguards,  the  young  people  attend  their  own 
meeting,  and  go  away  immediately  thereafter, 
not  attending  the  Sunday  evening  service,  and 
it  never  seems  to  occur  to  some  of  my  friends 
that  possibly  this  meeting,  too,  is  profitable, 
helpful,  and  necessary  to  young  disciples. 
Surely  no  one  would  ask  that  the  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  meeting  be  closed,  if  there  they  obtained 
spiritual  profit  that  they  could  not  obtain  else¬ 
where,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  few 
more  people  to  hear  the  second  sermon.  Yet 
some  of  the  arguments  against  young  people’s 
meetings  sound  very  much  like  this.  But  to 
take  the  objection  on  its  own  ground,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  Sunday  evening 
service  and  the  mid-week  prayer-meeting  are 
far  more  largely  attended  than  they  would  be 
were  it  not  for  the  stimulus  of  the  Young 
People’s  Society  and  the  constant  reference 
of  these  questions  of  church-going  and  church 
supports  necessitated  by  the  pledge  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  conscience.  My  claim  is  not  an  un¬ 
supported  guess,  by  any  means,  nor  an  opinion 
based  upon  one  or  two  churches  with  which  I 
happened  to  be  particularly  acquainted.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  found  from  inquiries,  made 
bj*  letter  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the 
percentage  of  these  active  members  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  other  meetings  of  their  own 
churches  was  as  nearly  two  to  one,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  all  the  members,  old  and  young, 
of  the  same  churches-  Again,  desiring  to  find 
out  whether  these  statistics  still  held  true, 
and  in  pieparation  for  the  address  of  this 
evening,  about  six  weeks  ago  I  sent  out  an¬ 
other  list  of  questions  to  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  pastors  and  others  in  different  parts  of 
ths  country,  representing  churches  of  the 
Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal,  Disciples,  Friends,  Lutheran, 
United  Presbyterian,  Free  Baptist,  Reformed, 
Methodist  Protestant,  and  Cumberland  Pres¬ 
byterian  denominations,  asking  certain  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  Sunday  and  mid-week  services 
of  the  church,  and  also  whether  the  Endeav- 
orers  were  active  in  other  church  duties  than 
those  of  their  own  society,  and  whether  they 
were  more  or  less  active  than  before  their 
society  was  formed. 

The  questions  were  sent,  not  to  a  picked 
company  of  friends,  but  in  a  most  promiscuous 
and  broadcast  manner.  They  were  sent  out 


by  a  clerk  who  did  not  know  my  purpose  in 
asking  the  questions.  I  know  my  correspond¬ 
ents  personally  In  scarcely  a  single  instance, 
nor  did  I  know  anything  about  the  churches, 
nor  the  young  people’s  work  in  the  churches, 
to  which  my  questions  went,  except  in  a  very 
few  instances.  More  than  500  replies  have 
been  received,  representing  Endeavor  societies 
with  80,000  members,  perhaps,  and  churches 
with  nearly  100,000  members.  Their  replies 
are  remarkably  similar  to  those  received  five 
years  ago.  They  have  been  tabulated  and  aver¬ 
aged,  and  it  is  found  that  in  all  these  many 
and  very  wide-apart  societies,  the  average 
attendance  of  the  active  members  of  the  En¬ 
deavor  Society,  at  the  Sunday  evening  service, 
is  seventy-six  per  cent;  at  the  mid-week  ser¬ 
vice,  fifty-seven  per  cent;  of  all  the  church 
members,  old  and  young,  in  these  same 
churches,  at  the  Sunday  evening  service, 
forty -six  per  cent;  and  at  the  mid-week  ser¬ 
vice,  of  all,  old  and  joung,  it  was  twenty-eight 
per  cent.  These  statistics  have  not  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  guess,  but  by  careful  count,  by  going 
over  the  roll  of  church  and  society,  and  con¬ 
sidering  each  name.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
the  questions  relating  to  the  attendance  of  all 
the  church  members,  old  and  young,  the  ac¬ 
tive  members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  are  also  included,  and  that  these  mem¬ 
bers  very  materially  bring  up  the  average  of 
the  whole  church.  If  the  question  had  been 
asked.  “How  large  a  percentage  of  the  older 
members  of  the  church,  aside  from  the  Chrit- 
tian  Endeavorers,  attend  these  two  services!” 
the  percentage  would  have  been  reduced  to  a 
pitifully  small  one  in  many  churches.  In  fact, 
many  of  my  correspondents  volunteered  the 
information  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  young 
people  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  up  the 
mid-week  service,  while  the  Sunday  evening 
service  would  be  reduced  more  than  one-half. 

As  to  the  other  questions,  they  are  answered 
with  remarkable  unanimity  and  emphasis  in 
the  affirmative.  Are  your  leading  active  mem¬ 
bers  also  active  in  other  branches  of  church 
work?  “Yes,”  “yes.”  “yes.”  is  the  reply, 
with  only  two  responses  out  of  the  five  or  six 
hundred  saying  that  they  are  not.  Are  the 
young  people  more  or  less  generally  active  in 
church  work  than  before  the  society  was 
formed?  “More  active,”  “Decidedly,”  “Em¬ 
phatically,”  “  Beyond  comparison  more  active,” 
“Never  more  active  before. ”  “There  is  no  com¬ 
parison  between  the  old  times  and  these,”  “We 
never  cease  thanking  for  the  activity  of  our 
young  people,”  “The  mid-week  service  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  young  people,  with  one  or ’two 
exceptions.  ” 

I  have  not  time  to  quote  one  in  twenty  of 
the  glowing  sentences  which  tell  of  the  ear¬ 
nestness  and  devotion  of  the  vast  majority 
of  these  young  disciples  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  work  of  the  church. 


Under  the  auspices  of  Presbytery’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Sabbath- schools  and  Young  People’s 
Societies,  a  meeting  will  be  held  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  young  people  of  our  city  in  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  April  16th,  1895,  at  8  o’clock.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  gathering  is  to  bring  the  schools, 
societies,  and  bands  of  our  churches  together, 
that  all  may  be  strengthened  and  awakened  to 
a  united  Presbyterian  work  in  our  city.  The 
meeting  will  consider  Down-Town  Evangelical 
Work.  The  Rev.  Drs.  John  Hall  and  D.  Stuart 
Dodge  will  make  addresses. 


This  hand  of  mine  gets  to  be  like  a  kitten’s 
scratch,  and  will  require  much  deciphering, 
or,  what  may  be  as  well  for  the  writer,  can¬ 
not  be  deciphered  at  all.  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
read  it  myself.— Sir  YYalter  Scott. 
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OUR  PRESBYTERIAN  SABBATH  SCHOOL 
MISSIONARIES. 

This  third  yearly  conference  in  response  to 
the  cordial  invitation  of  the  Presbyterian  Alli¬ 
ance  of  Detroit,  was  held  in  that  city  in  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church.  The  wealth 
of  this  invitation  was  little  discerned  at  the 
first,  but  grew  upon  the  missionaries  daily. 
Not  only  were  the  prayer-meetings.  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  pulpits  freely  opened  to  them,  but 
the  most  elegant  Christian  homes  ^were  given 
up  to  their  entertainment.  The  hearty  greet¬ 
ings  of  the  pastors  made  us  feel  entirely  at 
home. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  in  his  strong,  clear- 
cut  sentences  said :  "I  have  very  special  appre¬ 
ciation  of  your  work  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  If  we  are  to  do  any  work  to  abide, 
we  must  do  it  along  the  distinct  denomina¬ 
tional  line  God  has  given  us.  A  man  who  be¬ 
longs  to  all  the  churches  is  not  of  much  ac¬ 
count  to  any.  No  Church  is  so  broad  as  ours, 
and  it  is  sometimes  charged  that  we  care  so 
much  for  others  that  we  forget  our  duty  to 
our  own.  It  is  ours  to  build  along  Presby¬ 
terian  lines  and  work  for  Presbyterian  results.  ” 
The  Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley  said:  “I  am  glad  to 
be  in  a  meeting  where  a  man  can  say  he  is  a 
Presbyterian  and  not  be  ashamed  of  it.  The 
best  way  to  raise  up  supporters  of  union  work 
is  to  raise  Presbyterians.  ” 

The  Rev.  Dr  McCorkle  spoke  of  the  inevita¬ 
bleness  with  which  Sunday-schools  grow  into 
churches  when  in  the  bands  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  failure  of  union  efforts  in  Detroit. 

The  Rev  Dr.  Service  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union  would  have  had  tenfold  the  fruit 
if  his  work  had  been  done  under  Presbyterian 
auspices. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper  instanced  a  live  Presby¬ 
terian  church  on  a  Sunday-school  foundation, 
which  became  possible  only  after  Presbyterians 
purchased  the  right  to  conduct  it  along  de¬ 
nominational  lines. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Howell,  Synodical  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary,  impressed  the  truth  that  all  our  work 
was  one.  Independency  was  impotency  and 
death,  cooperation  was  life  and  prosperity. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Collins,  stated  clerk  of 
Synod,  said:  “There  is  not  any  work  that  I 
take  more  interest  in  than  the  Sunday-school 
work ;  it  works  into  all  other  church  agencies.  ” 
Two  missionaries  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union  present,  were  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 
At  this  point  Dr.  Worden  said  :  “We  are  doing 
this  work  for  Christ ;  we  are  loyal  Presby¬ 
terians,  but  we  are  loyal  Christians  and  join 
hands  with  all  lovers  of  the  Lord.  We  honor 
the  American  Sunday-school  Union  and  we 
welcome  these  brethren.” 

The  Conference  was  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
James  A.  Worden,  D.  D. ,  Superintendent,  and 
occupied  the  forenoons  discussing  the  general 
topic,  “How  to  Improve  Our  Work,”  and 
specifically  the  planting  of  Sabbath -schools 
and  their  proper  development. 

Dr.  Worden  said :  This  has  been  our  most 
encouraging  year.  In  our  office  reorganiza¬ 
tion  gave  us  five  admirable  men,  including  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bromfield  and  Mr.  Howard  F.  Breed 
at  an  additional  cost  of  only  $500.  On  the 
field,  while  there  were  no  student  mission¬ 
aries,  200  more  schools  were  organized,  870 
last  year,  1,070  this  year.  This  increased 
efficiency  he  attributed  to  the  Chicago  con¬ 
ference  last  year.  Greatly  increased  favor 
shown  to  our  work  by  Synods,  Presbyteries 
and  pastors  was  reported  from  every  quarter, 
many  early  opponents  having  become  our 
warmest  friends. 

The  subjects  eliciting  the  greatest  interest, 
were  the  missionary’s  relations  to  his  own 
home,  his  Presbytery,  and  his  Board,  our 


literature,  personal  visitation,  and  cooperation 
with  home  missionaries.  Emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  sacredness  of  the  money  Used  by  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  travelling,  and  greater  economy 
enjoined. 

Discussion  of  our  literature  called  forth 
resolutions  requesting  a  full  supply  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments,  including  some  of  larger 
type ;  a  small,  cheap  collection  of  Gospel 
hymns ;  a  few  more  tracts,  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  popular  in  style,  and  adapted  to 
present  needs,  and  a  small  reference  library 
for  teachers. 

The  subject  of  Personal  Visitation  brought 
out  many  striking  testimonies  of  its  value, 
lying,  as  it  does,  at  the  basis  of  all  our  work. 
These  were  partly  amusing,  often  pathetic, 
sometimes  almost  tragic,  but  always  pointed, 
showing  the  courage,  tact,  and  love  for  souls 
needed  in  this  work.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Currens 
of  Nebraska  told  of  the  distribution  of  400 
boxes  and  barrels  of  clothing  and  many  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  money  to  the  destitute  ones 
on  bis  field ;  now  the  call  was  for  seed. 

Another  subject  of  great  practical  impor¬ 
tance  was  Cooperation  with  Synodical  and 
Presbyterial  Home  Missionaries.  The  most 
striking  evidence  of  its  value  came  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  where  the  Synodical  missionaries. 
Home  and  Sabbath-school,  occupy  the  same 
office.  Result  in  seven  years,  sixty-eight  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches,  thirty  five  church  build¬ 
ings,  and  eight  manses.  In  Indiana,  while  for 
twenty  years  the  number  of  Presbyterian 
churches  was  not  increased  by  one,  in  two 
years  the  increase  was  ten,  seven  of  these 
churches  being  the  outgrowth  of  our  Sab¬ 
bath-schools,  developed  by  the  aid  of  the  Syn¬ 
odical  home  missionary  and  three  Presbyterial 
evangelists. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE. 

A  treat  for  which  the  missionaries  are 
largely  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley 
was  the  Institute  conducted  by  local  workers 
every  afternoon.  The  subjects  which  attracted 
most  attention  were :  Sabbath-school  Litera¬ 
ture,  The  Bible  in  the  Scholar’s  Hands,  The 
Catechism  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  The 
Kindergarten  in  the  Sabbath-school. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Bronson  read  a  mature,  dis¬ 
criminating  paper  on  Our  Literature,  and  rec¬ 
ommended  a  small  reference  library  in  each 
Sabbath -school. 

A  paper  by  Miss  Maude  A.  Reid  on  Kinder¬ 
garten  Methods  was  much  praised,  and  was 
illustrated  by  her  teaching  a  class  of  little 
folks.  But  it  was  left  for  the  catechism  to 
provoke  the  most  stirring  discussion  of  all  the 
meetings.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Patterson  opened 
the  subject,  stating  his  objections  to  some  of 
its  phraseology,  and  to  its  failure,  in  hie  view, 
to  give  due  prominence  to  the  love  of  God. 
He  also  said  that  the  severe  way  in  which  he 
had  been  taught  the  catechism  was  a  bitter 
memory,  and  if  be  had  to  choose  between  his 
child  being  taught  it  in  that  way,  or  not  being 
taught  it,  he  would  choose  the  latter.  But 
while  he  wished  we  could  sugar-coat  it,  he 
believed  in  teaching  it,  and  in  one  year  had 
induced  thirty  scholars  in  his  Sunday-school 
to  learn  it. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Service  following,  sympa¬ 
thized  with  Mr.  Patterson’s  view  of  harsh 
methods,  yet  he  thanked  his  father  for  the 
drill,  and  he  possessed  nothing  he  would  part 
with  more  reluctantly  than  the  catechism. 

And  now  arose  a  stalwart  Scotchman.  Mr. 
Joseph  Brown,  Synodical  Sunday-school  Mis¬ 
sionary  of  Wisconsin,  his  whole  being  tense 
with  *  holy  indignation  at  the  reflections  cast 
upon  this  magniflcent  embodiment  of  Bible 
truth.  He  showed  what  it  had  done  for  Scot¬ 
land,  he  gloried  in  what  it  had  done  for  him¬ 
self.  He  declared  that  the  God  the  American 
•  people  worshipped  was  not  the  God  of  the 


Bible,  and  the  reason  of  it  was  the  poor  treat¬ 
ment  the  catechism  received.  And  turning 
squarely  to  the  offending  pastor,  he  vehemently 
charged  that  the  reason  for  their  poor  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  catechism  was  that  they  did  not 
understand  it,  and  that  the  superficial  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fundamental  doctrines  sometimes  ex¬ 
hibited  by  candidates  for  ordination  was  not 
found  in  those  who  knew  the  catechism.  The 
courage,  strength,  and  intense  sincerity  of  the 
man  won  the  admiration  of  all,  and  the  silence 
which  prevailed  for  some  moments  after  he 
was  seated  expressed  the  deep  impression  he 
bad  made. 

A  few  wise  words  from  Dr.  Worden  calmed 
and  clarifled  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  blue 
banner  still  triumphantly  waved. 

THE  EVENING  GATHERINGS. 

The  evening  meetings  were  given  up  to  ad¬ 
dresses,  of  which  I  give  but  one  incident : 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Hagler,  a  colored  mission¬ 
ary  from  Arkansas  and  a  graduate  of  Lincoln 
Univeisity,  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying: 
“I  represent  what  the  Presbyterian  Church 
can  do  for  the  colored  man.”  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  typical  Kentucky  mountaineer  who 
said:  “I  represent  what  the  Presbyterian 
Church  can  do  for  my  people.”  And  as  one 
discerned  beneath  the  glow  of  his  countenance 
the  sad  hopelessness  that  marked  his  earlier 
years,  and  listened  to  the  simple,  eloquent 
words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  one  who  at 
flfteen  could  not  read,  his  whole  soul  was 
stirred  to  praise  God  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  had  taken  Mr.  G.  D.  Hyden  into  her 
bands  and  fitted  him  to  be  a  Sabbath-school 
Missionary  among  his  own  people.  May  she 
reach  out  her  hand  to  many  more  such. 

The  Conference,  which  began  Wednesday 
morning,  closed  on  the  following  Monday  at 
noon.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Worden  led  in  a  con¬ 
secration  service,  the  substance  of  his  talk 
being,  the  most  precious  strength  is  to  know 
that  Jesus  has  called  us  to  this  work ;  laying 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  the  call  and  the 
speciflcness  of  the  work. 

This  was  followed  by  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  administered  by  the  pastor  and 
elders  of  Westminster  Church. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Patterson  submitted  the 
question,  “What  manner  of  child  will  this 
be?”  We  are  to  apply  it  to  every  child  and 
solve  it  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God  so  that 
the  answer  shall  be,  “This  shall  be  the  child 
of  a  King,”  remembering  that  nothing  is  im¬ 
possible  at  Calvary,  and  all  things  are  possible 
to  the  man  who  puts  himself  in  God’s  hands. 

Then  we  ate  and  drank  at  the  Lord’s  table 
and  were  about  to  part,  but  hearts  were  too 
full,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  say  a  word.  He  said  in  forty  years  I 
never  was  in  such  a  meeting ;  my  heart  was 
never  so  warmed.  You  have  put  a  glow  into 
my  soul.  You  have  come  among  us,  not  ask¬ 
ing  for  money,  and  told  us  of  your  work,  not 
of  your  trials,  and  you  have  filled  our  hearts 
with  triumphant  joy;  this  is  a  season  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

Dr.  Worden  said  :  “I  cannot  express  my  feel¬ 
ings.  You  do  not  know  what  you  have  done 
for  these  men.  This  is  the  grandest  meeting 
we  have  had.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Carnahan  said :  “We  did  not 
know  when  we  invited  you,  what  a  rich  vein 
of  hidden  wealth  was  in  this  Conference.” 
And  now  a  missionary  born  and  reared  in  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky  arose,  and  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  face,  in  beautiful  sim¬ 
plicity  made  a  request  too  sacred  for  print, 
too  sacred  to  be  put  in  words  by  the  one  who 
voiced  his  request  to  the  Heavenly  Father. 

Then  our  sweet  royal  singer.  Missionary  J. 
B.  Clapp,  led  us  in  “God  be' with  you  till  we 
meet  again.”  and  under  the  benediction  of  joy 
and  hope  we  parted  for  another  year’s  work 
in  saving  the  neglected  children. 
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Modern  Missions  in  the  East.  Their  Meth¬ 
ods,  Successes,  and  Limitations.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Lawrence,  D.D.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Edward  T.  Eaton,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. ,  President  of  Beloit  College.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1895.  $1.75. 

It  is  by  no  means  extravagant  to  say  that  so 
important  a  work  on  missions  has  not  for  many 
years,  if  ever,  been  published.  It  is  easy  to 
use  the  word  “epoch-making,”  and  it  is  often 
used  amiss ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  to  apply  it 
to  this  book  would  be  to  use  it  amiss,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be.  For  this  book  presents  such 
a  view  of  missions — not  only  as  the  title  page 
indicates,  of  their  methods,  successes,  and 
limitations,  but  also,  and  most  especially,  of 
their  reason  for  being  and  their  place  in  the 
making  of  the  history  of  that  new  era  upon 
which,  without  question,  the  whole  world  is 
entering— as  ought  to  be  most  potent  in  influ¬ 
encing  the  minds  of  men  in  this  regard.  And 
yet  so  strong  is  the  power  of  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion,  a  preconceived  opinion,  especially  in 
the  minds  of  men  conscious  of  rectitude  of  in¬ 
tention  and  nobility  of  purpose,  that  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  not  all  readers  will  discern  the 
cogency  which  informs  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  this  work.  Yet  a  wide  influence 
it  must  surely  exert. 

A  peculiarly  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  this 
book,  for  its  author  did  not  live  to  see  its  pub¬ 
lication.  Hardly  yet  attained  to  middle  age, 
and  in  a  career  of  wide  influence  and  intense 
activity,  in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  not  only 
pastor,  but  a  leader  in  the  Associated  Chari¬ 
ties,  and  personally  active  in  tenement-house 
work,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  such  a  man 
could  not  be  spared.  Surely  we  must  believe 
that  it  was  because  his  gifts  and  active  powers 
are  needed  in  a  higher  sphere  that  he  was  re¬ 
called  from  earth.  His  memorial  will  shortly 
be  published,  and  no  details  of  his  life  need  be 
given  here  except  such  as  concern  this  volume. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  a  pastorate  in  Syracuse, 
and  before  entering  upon  that  in  Baltimore, 
that  he  went,  at  his  own  charges,  to  the  East 
and  made  a  thorough  study  there  of  missions, 
not  of  our  own  Church  only,  but  of  all 
Churches ;  made,  indeed,  a  profound  study  of 
the  Mission  Work  and  the  Mission  Field.  The 
fruits  of  this  study  were  given  to  the  public 
first  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Hyde 
Foundation  in  Andover  Seminary,  and  then  in 
Yale  Divinity  School  and  Beloit  College.  All 
who  heard  these  lectures  were  so  fascinated  by 
them,  they  were  found  to  be  so  full,  not  only 
of  accurate  facts,  but  of  important  generaliza¬ 
tions,  they  were  at  once  so  business-like  and 
so  inspiring,  that  it  became  clearly  evident 
that  their  contents  must  be  given  to  a  wider 
public.  Dr.  Lawrence  lived  to  see  the  sheets 
through  the  press  and  to  write  a  brief  prefa¬ 
tory  note,  so  that  the  book  loses  nothing  by 
what  cannot  but  sdbm  a  loss  to  the  world. 

In  his  preliminary  note  Dr.  Lawrence  ex¬ 
presses  a  hope  that  the  volume  may  serve  as  a 
text  book  for  those  who  wish  to  look  into  the 
science  of  missions.  No  better  volume  could 
be  found  for  such  a  purpose,  and  indeed,  from 
this  time  forward,  they  who  would  concern 
themselves  with  missions  will  giavely  err  if 
they  do  not  make  thorough  study  of  this  book. 
Not  for  the  facts  that  it  contains,  though  not 
one  of  its  facts  is  trivial  or  irrelevant,  but 


especially  for  the  point  of  view  and  the  method 
of  treatment.  Dr.  Lawrence’s  method  is 
strictly  historical,  the  only  true  method  for 
such  a  study,  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  say 
that  this  work  is  simply  a  history  of  missions. 
It  might  rather  be  called — but  that  the  name 
might  needlesly  frighten  away  some  readers— 
a  philosophy  of  the  history  of  missions,  so 
clearly  does  Dr.  Lawrence  see,  and  so  clearly 
make  manifest,  the  underlying  principles  of 
missions,  their  influence  on  the  history  of  the 
peoples  among  whom  they  are  planted,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  fundamental  part  they  have  to 
bear  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
the  kingdom  cf  God.  Viewed  as  Dr.  Law¬ 
rence  views  it,  the  history  of  missions  is  one, 
from  the  days  of  the  Jerusalem  deacon  who 
went  down  to  Samaria  to  the  present  day. 
The  Christianizing  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of 
the  tribes  of  Northern  Europe,  of  the  British 
Isles,  of  Northern  Africa,  is  all  of  one  piece 
with  our  modern  missionary  effort;  and  if  by 
the  title  of  his  book  Dr.  Lawrence  appears  to 
set  the  history  of  the  past  hundred  years 
apart  from  that  of  the  early  Christian  cen¬ 
turies,  it  is  only  as  showing  its  more  imme¬ 
diate  importance,  as  bearing  more  directly 
upon  that  future  which  presses  so  urgently  upon 
the  present  time.  In  no  respect  does  he  set 
modern  missions  apart  from  early  missions ; 
he  shows  that  they  are  all  of  one  piece,  except 
so  far  as  modern  missionaries,  and  especially 
modern  missionary  societies,  have  misappre¬ 
hended  the  fact  of  their  essential  unity  and 
interdependence,  and  so  have  failed  in  some 
degree  of  realizing  the  large  scope  and  inward 
power  of  the  work  which  they  are  doing. 

Large  as  are  the  views,  broad  as  are  the 
generalizations  which  reveal  themselves  in  this 
work,  it  is  anything  but  a  work  of  theory.  No 
more  practical  chapter  has  ever  been  given  to 
friends  of  missions  than  the  one  which  follows 
the  grandly  universal  sweep  of  the  first  chapter, 
on  Providence  in  Missions,  with  a  discussion 
of  the  Principles  of  Missions,  in  which  the 
mission  aim,  scope,  motive,  call,  fitness,  and 
fitting  are  discussed  from  a  point  of  view  at 
once  ideal  and  practical.  The  iiitending  mis¬ 
sionary  can  hardly  find  anywhere,  hardly  even 
in  the  mission  rooms  of  his  society,  directions 
more  usefully  minute  and  to  the  point  than 
are  contained  in  Chapter  VI.  on  Entrance  into 
Work,  or  get  better  light  on  the  field  which  he 
ought  to  choose,  than  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
chapters  on  China,  Corea,  Japan,  India,  and 
the  Turkish  Dominions.  Though  the  facts  and 
figures  are  those  of  1890,  and  great  events 
have  transpired  since  then,  neither  the  gen¬ 
eralizations  nor  the  particulars  in  these  chap¬ 
ters  need  revising ;  they  are  too  broadly 
founded,  too  accurately  reasoned  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  vicissitudes  even  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  those  of  which  the  Far  East  has 
lately  been  and  is  the  theatre. 

But  all  this  is  but  of  secondary  importance 
compared  with  the  vital  questions  brought 
forward  and  made  clear  in  the  closing 
chapters — those  which  deal  of  the  Problems  of 
Missions,  of  the  Church  and  Missions,  and 
the  Spiritual  Expansion  of  Christendom.  Dr. 
Lawrence  is  very  far  from  joining  in  the  cry 
which  is  so  alluring  to  a  great  many  of  us, 
“the  evangelizing  of  the  whole  world  before 
tbe  end  of  the  century!”  Nothing  can  be 
more  impressive  or  more  convincing  than  his 
showing  that  this  is  distinctly  not  what  tbe 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  Western  world  should 
aim  at.  His  entire  book  is  an  argument — or 
rather,  a  convincing  showing— that  what  we 
Western  Christians  have  to  do  is  not  to  im¬ 
press  our  Western  Christianity  upon  Eastern 
peoples,  but  to  foster,  develop  and  finally  to 
leave  to  itself  a  native  Church  of  Christ,  a 
Church  as  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its 
I  own  country,  of  China,  or  India,  or  Persia,  or 


Japan,  as  tbe  Western  Church  with  tbe  spirit 
of  tbe  West,  a  Church,  that  is,  which  shall 
live  by  its  own  vitality  and  not  need  to  be 
kept  alive  by  an  alien  life  engrafted  into  it 
and  only  to  be  kept  in  existence  by  repeated 
fresh  engraftings.  The  motto  of  John  tbe 
Baptist,  He  must  increase  but  I  must  decrease, 
should  ever  be  the  motto  of  the  missionary. 
The  reason  of  this  becomes  evident  as  one 
reads  this  book ;  only  thus  can  the  native 
tendencies  of  a  nation  toward  good  be  fully 
developed  and  utilized,  only  thus  its  native 
tendencies  toward  error  be  met  and  counter¬ 
acted.  It  is  impossible  for  the  beait  of  the 
West  to  go  fully  with  the  heart  of  the  East ; 
tbe  most  self-sacrificing,  intelligent,  spiritu¬ 
ally-minded  Ar.*erican  or  European  mission¬ 
aries  cannot  be  to  tbe  Church  of  Siam,  or 
Japan,  or  India  that  which  tbe  native  minis¬ 
try  when  thoroughly  educated  and  trained 
may  hope  to  be.  This  point  is  far  too  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  treated  in  a  paragraph.  It  is  tbe 
foundation  thought  and  purpose  of  the  book, 
and  it  must  and  assuredly  will  receive  tbe 
thoughtful  study  of  all  missionaries  and  sec¬ 
retaries.  But  it  needs,  also,  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  tbe  entire  Church,  by  all  con¬ 
tributors  to  missions,  most  of  all  by  those 
young  men  from  whom  tbe  mission  cause  has 
most  to  hope,  and  also  unless  they  fully  appre 
hend  this  position,  most  to  fear — the  devoted 
youths  of  the  Students’  Volunteer  Move 
ment,  who  have  for  the  most  part  been  daz 
zled  and  fascinated- and  no  wonder!— by  the 
alluring  motto,  “The  evangelization  of  tbe 
whole  world  in  the  nineteenth  century !” 

Dr.  Lawrence  shows,  as  has  never  been 
shown  before,  how  grave  is  the  danger  of  a 
broad  evangelization  that  does  not  at  tbe 
same  time  work  so  deeply  as  thus  to  build  up 
the  native  Church— a  work  that  can  by  no 
possibility  be  accomplished  in  five  years,  or  in 
fifteen.  Tbe  last  chapter  is  a  most  hopeful 
and  a  most  appalling  presentation  of  facta. 
In  a  brief  survey  as  accurate  as  it  is  pictur¬ 
esque,  he  shows  the  marvellous  facts  of  the 
political  expansion  of  Christendom,  which 
now  embraces,  or  must  inevitably  soon  em 
brace,  nearly  tbe  entire  world  except  China ; 
the  industrial  expansion  of  Christendom, 
which  is  indeed  actually  universal ;  the  intel¬ 
lectual  expansion  of  Christendom,  which  in 
evitably  follows  the  other  two  and  is  doing  a 
“dissolving  explosive  transforming  work”  in 
every  nation  under  heaven ;  the  moral  expan¬ 
sion  of  Christendom,  which  is  vitally  affecting 
the  legal  codes  and  the  social  practices  of 
nearly  all  the  East,  especially  of  India,  and  the 
spiritual  expansion  of  Christendom,  which 
quite  naturally  and  aside  from  any  volitional 
action  is  causing  “  a  universal  diffusion  of  the 
spiritual  substance  of  Christendom,  as  subtle 
as  the  infection  of  any  disease,  as  purposeless 
and  as  beneficent  as  tbe  light!”  All  these  in¬ 
fluences,  which  are  entirely  natural  and  out¬ 
side  of  any  directly  purppsed  Christian  work, 
have  created  an  amazing  opportunity  for  mis¬ 
sionary  effort,  the  importance  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  youth  of  our  time  have  entbuasisti- 
cally  adopted  tbe  purpose  of  evangelizing  the 
whole  world  within  tbe  next  five  years,  for  it 
is  true,  as  Dr.  Lawrence  says,  that  “the  one 
universal  opportunity  of  the  Christian  era  has 
dawned  upon  us.  Tbe  precise  hour  for  uni¬ 
versal  mission  activity  has  struck.  The  whole 
expansive  cosmic  energy  of  Christendom  rushes 
into  cooperation  with  us.  ”  But  all  the  more 
important  is  it  that  the  work  shall  be  no  mere 
surface  diffusion  of  tbe  Gospel,  but  a  deep  and 
thorough  work  accurately  in  harmony  with  the 
genius  of  each  people.  For  this  is  an  “  intensely 
critical  epoch.  If  heathenism  is  being  dis¬ 
solved  by  these  natural  influences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  it  is  also  being  transformed.  Its  dis- 
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integration  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  its 
demolition.  The  citadel  of  heathenism  is  the 
nnregenerate  human  heart,  ”  and  with  the  new 
light  and  education  and  alertness  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  brought  to  it,  *‘the  appalling  dan¬ 
ger  which  threatens  the  world  is  the  rise  of 
what  may  be  called  scientific  systems  of  hea¬ 
thenism,  no  less  misleading  and  perverting 
than  their  predecessors,  but  far  more  invul¬ 
nerable  and  intractable.” 

No  less  appalling  is  the  danger  of  a  heathen¬ 
ized  Christianity,  and  this  is  precisely  the 
danger  which  inheres  in  a  superficial  evangel¬ 
ization.  It  threatens,  indeed,  all  missionary 
effort,  for  nothing  is  more  difficult  even  after 
the  heart  has  undergone  a  genuine  change 
than  to  eradicate  the  inherited  superstitions, 
mental  habits  and  common  customs  of  a  peo¬ 
ple.  The  persistence  of  petty  superstitions 
among  the  uneducated,  and  even  sometimes 
the  educated  people  of  a  Christian  land  like 
our  own,  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  this 
danger.  Unless  a  native  Church  is  built  upon 
a  broad  and  secure  foundation,  not  all  the 
missionaries  that  we  can  send  to  India  or 
Africa  can  keep  Indian  Christianity  from  de¬ 
generating  into  an  idolatrous  Christianity,  or 
Moslem  converts  from  producing  a  polygamus 
Christianity,  or  African  Christianity  from  be¬ 
coming  gluttonous,  sensual,  and  most  of  all, 
drunken.  But  just  as  little  as  we  can  afford 
to  evangelize  superficially,  can  we  afford  to 
neglect  this  pivotal  opportunity.  The  ex¬ 
pansive  influences  of  Christendom  are  not, 
alas,  all  beneficent.  Gunpowder  and  liquor 
precede  the  missionary,  infidelity  and  agnosti¬ 
cism  and  nihilism  go  wherever  go  the  school 
teacher  and  the  printed  page.  The  Bible  is 
not  the  only  book,  nor  always  the  first  book 
which  the  expansion  of  Christendom  puts  into 
the  hands  of  the  heathen.  “The  national, 
secular,  historic  forces  of  Christendom  are  all 
ready  to  take  possession  of  the  world,  but  un¬ 
less  the  Church  of  Christ  takes  the  leadership 
of  them  all,  the  world  will  be  well  nigh  lost 
to  Christianity.”  It  is  to  this  leadership  that 
Dr.  Lawrence’s  book  utters  a  call,  earnest, 
spirited,  importunate,  and  not  to  be  denied. 

How  TO  Read  the  Prophets.  Part  V.  Isaiah 
(XL. -LXVI. )  and  the  Post-Exilian  Proph¬ 
ets.  Bj  the  Rev.  Buchanan  Blake,  D.  D. 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
$1.50. 

The  former  volumes  of  this  admirable  series 
have  been  commended  to  our  readers,  and  this 
one,  which  completes  it,  will  find  a  welcome 
unclouded  by  any  of  the  doubts  which  dark¬ 
ened  some  minds  at  its  opening.  Mr.  Blake’s 
method  is  to  arrange  the  prophecies  chrono¬ 
logically  in  their  historical  setting,  adding  a 
chronological  table  and  glossary  and  giving  a 
series  of  explanatory  comments.  The  latter 
occupies  two-fifths  of  the  book,  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  the  most  valuable  method  of  treatment 
of  prophecy  of  anything  that  we  have  yet 
found  in  a  work  intended  for  popular  study. 
It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  exegetical ;  it  is 
not  historical ;  it  is  simply,  as  Mr.  Blake  ex- 
pesses  it,  explanatory.  This  volume  includes 
the  post-exilian  prophecies,  among  whom, 
readers  of  the  first  volume  know  and  others 
may  learn  from  the  title  page,  Mr.  Blake  in¬ 
trudes  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of 

saiab,  as  he  excludes  the  last  chapters  of 
Zechariah.  The  text  is  arranged  in  sections, 
rhythmical  or  prose,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
headings  analogous  to  the  running  titles  in 
our  Bibles,  but  incomparably  more  illuminat¬ 
ing  because  more  accurate  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent.  These  headings  are  exceedingly  happy, 
pouring  such  light  upon  the  section  as  to  seem 
almost  to  preclude  the  need  of  explantion. 
But  that  need  becomes  again  apparent  when 
we  come  to  the  explanatory  division,  which 
remarkably  well  gives  the  atmosphere  and 


point  of  view  of  the  prophecies.  The  work  is 
simple  enough  for  the  unlearned,  accurate, 
condensed,  and  suggestive  enough  to  be  of 
use  to  the  scholarly. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  candid,  it  is  another  to 
be  unpatriotic.  Our  grandparents  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  "folks  who  were  so  straight  they  leaned 
backward.”  Prof.  Henry  Furguson,  in  his 
Essays  in  American  History,  is  so  very  certain 
that  we  do  not  need  to  dress  our  ancestors  up 
in  rose  color,  or  rather,  to  use  his  own  ex¬ 
pression,  so  sure  that  it  is  well  to  throw  light 
upon  places  that  have  sometimes  been  left  in 
shadow,  that  he  has  no  eyes  except  for  the 
shadows  in  the  lives  of  our  colonial  ancestors. 
The  Quakers,  the  Witches,  Sir  Edmund  An¬ 
dros,  and  the  Loyalists  are  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  throw  light,  and 
all  the  cruelties  and  bigotries  of  an  age  which 
certainly  had  not  the  light  that  Prof.  Fergu¬ 
son  was  born  into,  are  brought  out  into  the 
fiercest  glare.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  true  patriot,  though 
“opposed  and  thwarted  in  every  way  that  the 
angry  leaders  (in  Massachusetts)  could  devise,” 
these  leaders  being,nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  oligarchy.  Besides  Sir  Edmund,  the  only 
right-minded  men  in  New  England  appear  to 
have  been  the  Loyalists,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  ever  regarded  them  with  "distrust  and 
suspicion,”  are  admonished  to  mend  our  ways, 
for  they  are,  in  fact,  “men  for  us  to  claim  with 
pride  and  to  honor  as  Americans  who  were 
true  to  their  convictions  of  duty,  confessors 
for  their  political  faith.”  This  is  all  very  well; 
we  have  indeed  no  right  to  be  as  narrow  or 
bigoted,  but  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
think  as  Prof.  Ferguson  appears  to  do,  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  blunder 
and  the  Revolutionary  War  nothing  better  than 
a  rebellion  which  happened  to  be  successful. 
(Pott.  $1.25.) 

Two  tracts  by  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  have  been 
appropriately  republished  in  a  dainty  white 
Easter  book  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 
The  first  is  on  The  Source  and  Fruit  of  Sor 
rote,  the  second  is,  Christ,  the  King  of  the 
Unseen  World.  Both  are  tender,  sympa 
thetic,  and  yet  bravely  cheerful,  full  of  a  hope 
that  has  its  anchor  within  the  veil ;  that 
takes  fast  hold  on  unseen  realities  (40  cents.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Prof.  McCurdy’s  History,  Prophecy,  and  the 
Monuments,  the  first  volume  of  which  has 
gone  recently  into  a  second  edition,  is  to  be 
completed  by  tbe  publication  of  two  additional 
volumes,  instead  of  one,  as  originally  in¬ 
tended.  Vol.  II.,  which  will  be  ready  about 
the  end  of  tbe  present  year,  and  Vol.  HI., 
early  in  1897.  will  continue  the  history  of  the 
Semitic  peoples  so  far  as  they  have  to  do  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  Israelites.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  paid  to  the  internal  development 
of  the  nation,  political,  social,  and  religious, 
and  also  to  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  representative  of  the  forces  and  elements 
that  moulded  its  history  and  entered  into  its 
inner  life  and  thought.  The  story  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  fall  of  Samaria  and  the  reset¬ 
tlement  of  Palestine  in  the  Persian  Era.  Vol. 
I.  has  been  unanimously  recognized  by  leading 
critical  journals  of  Great  Britain  and  America 
as  an  indispensable  authority  on  general 
Semitic  history  as  well  as  on  the  beginning  of 
tbe  history  of  Israel.  The  completing  volumes 
may  be  expected  to  be  of  equal  value  for  the 
more  important  later  stages  in  the  training  of 
the  Hebrew  people  and  the  part  it  has  played 
in  the  religious  education  of  the  race. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company  will 
issue,  on  or  before  Easter,  an  illustrated  book 
entitled.  Crowns,  suitable  for  the  Easter  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  illustrated  by  Miss  Blanche  Mc¬ 
Manus,  and  is  entirely  original  in  tbe  treat¬ 
ment  of  twenty-two  texts  from  Scripture, 
which  contain  the  promises  relating  to  crowns. 
Each  subject  is  illustrated  by  a  full-page  half¬ 
tone  picture,  and  a  full  page  line-engraving 
enclosing  tbe  text.  It  will  be  beautifully 


printed  on  enameled  paper,  and  bound  in 
cloth,  with  illuminated  design.  ($1.50.) 

Dr.  Pierson  has  written  for  the  April  His- 
sionary  Review  an  inspiring  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  lamented  Dr.  A.  J.  Gor¬ 
don.  Dr.  Gordon  was  almost  as  much  of  an 
enthusiast  for  missions  as  bis  biographer, 
and  the  sketch  is  followed  by  one  of  the  last 
articles  Dr.  Gordon  ever  wrote,  A  Sketch  of 
The  Apostle  Columba,  the  Apostle  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland  in  the  sixth  century.  (Funk 
and  Wagnalls). 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  announce  the 
publication  next  summer  of  a  work  entitled 
Money  and  Banking,  by  Horace  White.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  American  History.  The  object  of 
the  work  is  to  show  how  tbe  laws  of  money, 
universal  in  their  nature,  have  w’orked  them¬ 
selves  out  on  the  American  continent. 

Paul  Boureet’s  Outre  Mer  is  now  almost 
ready  for  publication  in  book  form,  and  will 
be  issued  at  an  early  date  by  the  Scribners. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company  have 
assumed  the  publication  of  tbe  works  of  Dr. 
John  Hall. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  The  Peoples  and  Politics 

of  the  Far  E^t;  Henry  Norman.' - The  United 

Church  of  the  United  States;  Charles  Woodruff 

Shields. - A  Man  without  a  Memory;  William 

Henry  Shelton. - Ijetters  of  a  Baritone;  Francis 

Walker. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company:  History  of  the 
English  Church  and  People  in  South  Africa;  A. 
Theodore  Wergman. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons;  The  Writings  of  Thomas 
Paine.  Vol.  III.  Edited  by  Moncui-e  Daniel  Con¬ 
way. - The  Armenean  Crisis  in  Turkey;  Frederick 

Davis  Greene. 

Frederick  Stokes  Company:  Dame  Prism;  Mar¬ 
garet  Harriet  Matthews. - A  Girl’s  Life  in  Virginia 

Before  the  War;  Letitia  M.  Burwell. - 'Ihe  Murrey 

Collection  of  Cookery  Books;  Thomas  J.  Murrey. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company:  The  Women  of  the 
United  States;  C.  de  Varigny.  Translated  by  Ara¬ 
bella  Ward. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Troubadours  and 
Courts  of  Love;  John  Frederick  Rowbotham. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son:  The  Book  of  Ezekiel: 
John  Skinner. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company:  Hull  House 
Maps  and  Papers;  By  Residents  of  Hull  House. 

John  D.  Wattles  and  Company,  Philadelphia: 
Beckonings  from  Little  Hands;  Patterson  Du  Bois. 

Cranston  and  Curts,  Cincinnati:  Mary  of  Nazareth 
and  Her  Family;  S.  M.  Merrill. 

American  Tract  Society:  The  Source  and  Fruit  of 
Sorrow;  Arthur  Mitchell. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  A  Handbook  for  Ruling  Elders:  .John 
S.  Watkins. 

Lothrop  Publishing  (Company:  Only  Ten  Cents; 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden. 

William  F.  Fell,  Philadelphia.  The  Mode  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Baptism;  R.  Braden  Moore. 

James  H.  Earle,  Boston.  A  Promise  Fulfilled; 
A.  B.  Earle. 

Ginn  and  Company:  The  Unity  of  Fichte’s  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Knowledge;  Anna  Boynton  Thompson. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company:  Fleurs  de  France;  C. 
Fontaine. 

American  Book  Company:  Physiographic  Features; 
John  W.  Powell. 

Orange  Judd  Company:  The  Secrets  of  Health;  S. 
H.  Plait. 

Porter  and  Coates,  Philadelphia:  Ten  Nights  in  a 
Bar  Room;  T.  S.  Arthur. 

PERIODIC  A  liS. 

For  March:  Bibelot;  Strand:  Illustrated  Modem 
Art  and  Literature;  Journal  ot  American  PolkI»re: 
Charities  Review. 

For  April:  Westminster  Teacher;  Homiletic  Re¬ 
view;  Scribner’s;  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad;  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra:  St.  Nicholas;  American  Missionary; 
Century;  Atlantic;  American  Journal  of  Civics; 
Godey’s;  Young  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  McClure’s; 
Review  of  Reviews;  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Re¬ 
view;  American  Journal  of  Science;  Thinker;  Cosmo¬ 
politan;  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Forum;  Arena; 
Monist;  Education;  Littell;  Phrenological  Journal; 
Our  Animal  Friends;  Not^  on  New  Books;  Book 
Buyer;  Book  News;  School  Review;  Treasury; 
Gospel  in  all  Lands;  Home  Missionary;  Cambrian; 
Good  Words;  Preacher’s  Magazine. 
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KA8TER  DAY. 

The  Easter  bells  are  riogiiig  clear. 

To  hail  the  blessed  hours. 

And  children’s  hands  are  laden  with 

'  The  ir  offerings  of  flowers. 

Their  hearts  are  fnll  of  praise  to  God, 

As  to  Uis  boose  they  pass. 

To  hear  about  their  risen  Lord- 
Each  little  lad  and  lass. 

“  The  Lord  has  risen  from  the  dead  I  ” 

The  children  sweetly  sing. 

How  the  mnsic  swells  with  raptnre. 

And  ballelajabs  ring  I 
The  earth  shakes  off  her  winter  sleep. 

The  birds  come  back  again. 

And  everything  that  hath  new  life 
Takes  up  the  glad  refrain. 

Thrice  blessed  is  the  message  brought 
To  us  this  Easter-tide— 

That  those  we  love,  but  see  no  more. 

Because  He  lived  and  died 
And  rose  again,  have  risen  too. 

In  glorious  beauty  clad. 

And  strength  renewed,  they  dwell  with  Him 
And  are  forever  gltul. 

*  And  BO  we,  too,  dear  lad  and  lass. 

When  earthly  life  is  o’er. 

May  rise  with  Christ  to  dwell  with  Him 
Forever  ever  more. 

’Tis  ‘’a  sweet  and  blessed  country.” 

And  Jesus  loves  us  so 
That  when  He  comes  to  take  ns  there. 

We  need  not  fear  to  go.  S.  T.  P. 


EASTER  HYMN. 

The  morning  sun  gilds  dome  and  spire. 

The  birds  their  sweetest  carols  sing. 

While  chancel,  transept,  nave  and  choir 
With  one  harmonious  anthem  ring: 

“  The  Lord  is  risen.” 

The  tomb  is  empty  where  Ho  lay. 

Discarded  grave-clothes  mark  the  spot; 

And  tenderly  the  angels  say, 

•‘Whom  seek  ye,  Mary?  Know  ye  not 
The  Lord  is  risen?” 

Now  death  has  lost  its  mighty  sting. 

The  grave  to  Christ  the  victory  gives. 

While  every  ransomed  soul  can  sing 
••  I  know  that  my  Kedeemer  lives. 

For  He  is  risen.” 

HARaiKT  R.  Rockwell. 


EASTER-IilT. 

"  Highly  favored  among  women” — 

Queen  was  she,  in  satin  gown. 

With  a  crowd  of  stately  courtiers 
At  her  foot-stool,  bowing  down? 

See  a  lonely  mother  bending. 

In  her  weakness,  o’er  her  babe. 

Which,  amid  the  wond’ring  oxen. 

In  a  manger  she  had  laid. 

See  a  humble  woman  working 
in  her  cottage,  day  by  day. 

Tending  endless  household  duties. 

Teaching  children  how  to  pray. 

See,  an  awful  gloom  and  darkness ! 

Hark,  a  voice  in  agony  I 
Pity  on  her,  ’tis  a  mother. 

There— her  son— condemned  to  die ! 

Shrink  not ;  sorrow  is  the  birthright 
Of  all  souls  beneath  the  skies— 

They  who  wripe  the  tears  of  anguish 
Must  have  felt  tears  scald  their  eyes. 

To  crave  ease,  ah,  that  is  human. 

But  to  suffer  is  divine— 

Strength  from  weakness,  joy  in  service. 
There  is  peace  that  outlasts  time. 

Edith  W.  Clarke. 


ON  THIS  EASTER  MORNING ! 

Thou  living  Saviour  1  On  this  Blaster  morning 
We  with  those  weeping  ones  our  way  would  take. 

In  the  grey  twilight,  ere  the  day  is  dawning. 
Toward  the  dark  tomb,  ere  all  the  world  awake. 

Speak  Thou  to  us  in  tones  of  loving  greeting. 

Let  us  but  know  that  Thou  are  not  within. 

Thy  look  of  love  our  eager  eyes  now  meeting 
Bespeaks  Thy  victory  over  death  and  sin. 

O  Risen  Christ  I  Thy  well  known  voice  still  calleth 
Out  from  the  shore,  across  the  surging  wave. 

Ui>on  our  ears  its  loving  tone  still  falletb : 

“  Children,  behold  Me  1  I  have  left  the  grave.” 

Thou  who  didst  come  with  message  full  of  gladness 
To  Thy  disciples  that  their  grief  might  cease, 

Braathe  Thou  upon  us;  take  away  our  sadness. 
Grant  us  Thy  blessing;  give  us  now  Thy  peace. 

O  Blessed  Master  I  Our  glad  hearts  are  burning 
As  Thou  dost  walk  with  us  along  the  way. 

Reveal  Thyself,  our  blinded  sight  returning; 

Abide  with  us  when  evening  ends  the  day. 

Victor,  N.  Y.,  March  22.  C.  N.  F. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

*  The  principal  guest  of  the  Social  Union  at 
its  last  dinner  and  the  chief  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  of  New 
York.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  “The 
Institutional  Church  ;  Its  Aim  and  Methods,” 
and  Dr.  Thompson’s  address  was  brimful  of 
earnest  words  on  the  subject.  He  told  us 
what  the  institutional  church  aims  to  do, 
going  back  of  this  also  to  speak  of  the  great 
principles  underlying  it.  He  referred  mod¬ 
estly  to  what  has  been  done  by  his  own 
church.  The  address  was  characterized  by 
the  intensity  which  is  such  an  element  of 
power  in  Dr.  Thompson’s  eloquence,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  conservative  and  wise.  It 
made  an  excellent  impression  upon  the  com¬ 
pany  of  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Social 
Union.  Dr.  George  D.  Baker,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  and  Dr  Edward  O.  Thurber 
of  Paris,  made  brief  addresses.  Mr.  Franklin 
L.  Sheppard  presided  with  his  usual  grace, 
and  the  efficient  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  W.  Lam- 
birtb,  looked  well  after  the  comfort  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  last  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The  Rev.  J. 
O.  Bolton,  D.D.,  was  elected  Moderator  for 
the  ensuing  term  of  six  months.  A  call  from 
the  Puritan  Church  for  the  services  of  Mr. 
William  M.  Schall  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  as  pastor,  was  found  in  order,  to 
be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Schall  for  his  consid¬ 
eration.  _ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Craven,  from  the  Committee 
on  Examinations  and  Credentials,  reported, 
approving  the  aim  of  the  proposed  Plan  of 
Federation,  but  suggesting  that  the  authority 
of  the  Council  be  merely  advisory,  except  with 
regard  to  the  location  of  churches  and  mis 
sionaries  in  mission  fields ;  that  an  article 
should  be  inserted  that  any  one  of  the  bodies 
may  have  a  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Fed¬ 
eration  ;  that  a  larger  proportionate  member- 
bhip  should  be  given  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  not  a  majority  of  the  member¬ 
ship  After  discussion  a  resolution  prevailed 
that  the  Presbytery  was  not  in  favor  of  Fed¬ 
eration  assent  down  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  Latham  was  received  by  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon 
and  accepted  a  call  from  the  North  Tenth- 
street  Church.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
Mr.  Latham’s  installation.  The  following 
were  elected  as  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly :  Ministers  —  S.  A.  Mutchmore, 
D.D. ,  Willard  M.  Rice,  D.D. ,  William  Green- 
ough,  J.  Stuart  Dickson,  George  P.  Wilson, 
D.  D. ,  Charles  H.  Wissner;  Alternates — J. 
Henry  Sharpe,  D.  D. ,  L.  Y.  Graham,  D.  D. , 
Hughes  O.  Gibbons,  D.  D. ,  Robert  Graham, 
Herman  C.  Fox,  I.  P.  McCurdy,  D.D.  Eiders 
—John  E.  Stevenson,  Princeton  Church ;  Rob¬ 
ert  N.  Willson,  Calvary  Church ;  Robert  H. 
Hinckley,  Chambers  Church  ;  S.  B.  Garrigues, 
McDowell  Memorial  Church ;  James  Peters, 
Union  Taberna»*le ;  Robert  A.  Brown,  Bethany 
Church  ;  Alternates— Benjamin  Thaktra,  Arch- 
street  Church ;  A.  G.  Rouse,  West  H  pe 
Church ;  James  H.  ■  Cook,  Olivet  Church ; 
George  L.  Thomas,  M. D. ,  Betbesda  Church; 
George  W.  Barr,  Northminster  Church ;  Will¬ 
iam  A.  Piper,  M.  D.,  North  Church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  P.  H.  Nason,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  Germantown,  is  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  “Symbolic  Sunday-school  Ban¬ 
ner,”  which  be  has  devised  and  which  is  re¬ 
ceived  with  favor.  This  banner  is  of  white 
cloth  with  enamelled  surface,  ten  by  fifteen 
inches,  square  at  the  top,  slightly  tapering, 
and  notched  (to  five  inches)  at  the  bottom  and 
is  held  suspended  to  a  cross-bar,  which  bar  is 


attached  by  a  red  cord  to  a  slender  staff  of 
white  birch,  three  feet  in  length,  so  that  the 
“standard”  as  a  whole  Can  be  easily  carried 
upright  in  the  band. 

Upon  the  white  ground  of'^be  banner  is  a 
Crusader’s  cross,  in  red,  bordered  with  gold, 
typifying  the  great  sacrifice  for  human  re¬ 
demption.  In  the  middle  of  the  cross  is  a 
trefoil,  in  blue,  bordered  with  gold,  typifying 
the  Trinity,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  trefoil  is 
a  lamb  (Agnus  Dei)  emblematical  of  the  Christ 
and  childhood.  This  banner  is  suggested  as 
appropriate  for  use  by  Sunday-schools  on 
Children’s  Day  and  other  occasions 

The  Rev.  James  Roberts,  D.D. ,  of  Darby; 
has  accepted  a  call  to  Lambertville  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  enter  upon  his  ministry  there  about 
the  beginning  of  May.  Dr.  Roberts  has  been 
one  of  our  best  and  most  efficient  pastors.  He 
was  for  a  long  time  at  Coatesville,  going  from 
there  to  Darby.  Dr.  Roberts  has  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  his  Presbytery  and  ip  Synod,  in  both 
of  which  he  has  held  for  many  years  the  stated 
clerkship.  He  will  carry  with  him  to  hie  new 
pastorate  the  good  will  and  warm  wishes  of 
many  friends.  _ 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Martin,  D.D.,  of  Lincoln 
University  has  been  elected  President  of  Wil¬ 
son  College,  Chambersburg.  Dr.  Martin  has 
been  very  successful  both  as  a  pastor  and  in 
educational  work,  and  in  the  new  position  to 
which  he  is  thus  called  he  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  a  worthy  successor  to  Dr.  Edgar,  who 
died  last  June.  _ 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  is  in  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  business.  It  is  not  to  see  the  relics  of 
any  Presbyterian  saint,  however,  but  to  revive 
the  memories  of  a  place  sacred  in  the  early 
annals  of  Presbyterianism  in  that  good  old 
Presbyterian  State.  The  pilgrimage  is  to  be 
to  Monmouth  County,  where  services  will  be 
held  at  the  Old  Scots  burial  ground  in  the 
forenoon  and  in  the  Tennent  Church  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  4tb.  The  spot  thus  to  be 
honored  is  historic  ground.  A  committee  of 
the  Synod,  the  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown,  Chair¬ 
man,  has  issued  a  preliminary  circular,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  pilgrimage  and  inviting  all  who 
are  interested  to  join  it. 


A  METHODIST  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
FRONT  PORCH. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Methodist  Episcopal 
Conference  has  been  with  us  during  the  past 
week.  It  has  been  a  week  of  enthusiasm, 
earnestness  and  gratulation.  This  is  numeri¬ 
cally  the  strongest  of  all  our  Protestant  de¬ 
nominations  in  the  Slate  of  Indiana.  This 
particular  conference  (there  are  three  in  the 
State)  covers  the  northeastern  third  of  the 
State,  and  includes  six  districts.  It  has  on 
its  roll  four  hundred  and  sixty  churches  and 
two  hundred  and  sixty  ministers.  There  were 
present  at  this  meeting  of  the  conference  five 
hundred  and  seven  persons  who  received  free 
entertainment  for  nearly  a  week.  These 
guests  were  scattered  among  all  our  homes 
and  churches,  without  regard  to  denomina* 
tional  lines. 

The  daily  proceedings  of  the  conference  re¬ 
minded  me  much  of  the  familiar  scenes  .of  our 
own  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  and  work  for  the  Freedmen  and  Edu¬ 
cation!  interests  and  Temperance  received  much 
attention,  just  as  they  do  with  us,  though  in 
some  things  we  observed  characteristics  which 
never  appear  among  us.  The  position  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  bishop  and  the  deference  for 
him  and  his  office  which  pervaded  the  confer¬ 
ence  like  an  atmosphere,  has  little  like  it  in 
our  Church.  Bishop  Warren  of  Denver  pre¬ 
sided  last  week  and  seemed  to  win  all  hearts. 
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though  it  was  his  first  appearance  among 
them.  In  making  his  announcements  of  ap¬ 
pointments  (which  was  the  last  thing  to  be 
done  before  the  benediction  at  the  final  ad¬ 
journment),  Bishop  Warren  announced  that 
six  men  —  the  presiding  elders  —  had  given 
their  most  patient  consideration  foi  days  to 
the  same,  and  that  the  principle  observed  was 
to  “take  care  of  the  work  and  the  work  will 
take  care  of  the  men.”  Ninety  changes  were 
made  in  the  more  than  two  hundred  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  only  five  pastors  were  continued 
to  fill  out  the  fifth  year  of  their  limited  term 
of  service.  One  of  our  local  papers  claims  to 
have  good  authority  for  the  following : 

A  committee  called  upon  the  Bishop  and 
asked  him  not  to  return  their  pastor  for  an¬ 
other  year.  “What’s  the  matter  with  him?” 
asked  Bishop  Warren.  This  did  not  bring  a 
definite  answer.  “Isn’t  be  a  good  preacher?” 
asked  the  Bishop.  There  was  no  fault  to  find 
with  him  in  this  particular  by  the  committee. 
“Does  he  not  attend  to  bis  work  as  a  pastor?” 
The  committee  could  name  no  instance  of  his 
failure  in  this  regard.  His  fitness  in  other 
ways  was  inquired  of  by  the  Bishop,  and  there 
was  no  fault  found  by  the  committee. 

“What,  then,  is  the  matter  with  the  man?” 
the  Bishop  at  last  asked  in  desperation. 
“Well,”  said  one  of  the  committee,  “the  fact 
is  be  was  asked  to  preach  a  sermon  in  favor  of 
the  Prohibition  party  and  wouldn’t  do  it, 
that’s  why  we  don’t  like  him.” 

“If  be  had  done  that,”  said  Bishop  Warren, 
I  certainly  would  remove  him,  and  if  you  have 
no  better  reason  to  base  your  request  for  his 
removal  upon,  I  will  let  him  stay.” 

Next  to  the  Bishop  the  one  who  was  listened 
to  with  the  most  marked  attention  and  profit 
was  the  Rev.  G.  K.  Morris,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of 
Practical  Theology  in  the  University  of  Bos 
ton.  He  was  brought  from  Boston  expressly 
to  deliver  daily  lectures  throughout  the  con 
ference  on  preaching,  sermonizing,  and  other 
parts  of  a  pastor’s  work,  and  preached  twice 
on  the  Sabbath.  Some  one  quoted  him  as  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  telling  them  all  the 
week  “how  to  do  it,”  and  on  Sunday  morning 
he  would  “show  them  how  not  to  do  it.”  But 
certainly  bis  morning  sermon  in  our  Presby¬ 
terian  pulpit  on  “The  tenderness  of  Christ,” 
was  one  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  word 
painting  I  ever  listened  to,  besides  being 
strong  and  effective  in  bringing  the  hearts  of 
the  people  in  close  touch  with  the  heart  of 
Christ. 

Other  samples  of  their  preaching  which  we 
beard  were  more  Methodistic  in  their  tone 
and  tinge,  and  yet  the  standard  of  their 
preaching  is  certainly  being  pushed  upward 
along  intellectual  lines,  with  less  of  a  demand 
for  the  merely  fervid  and  emotional.  “Will  a 
Presbyterian  allow  a  Methodist  preacher  to 
take  his  manuscript  into  the  pulpit?”  asked 
Dr.  John  of  me  Sabbath  evening  in  the  ante¬ 
room  as  he  pulled  his  sermon  from  his  pocket 
just  before  entering  my  pulpit.  Dr.  John  is 
President  of  Do  Paw  University,  one  of  the 
strong  Methodist  institutions  of  our  State,  and 
needed  no  apology,  for  the  audience  scarcely 
recognized  the  presence  of  his  manuscript  as 
he  led  them  by  his  fiights  of  genuine  eloquence 
and  close  reasoning  concerning  the  Everlast¬ 
ingness  of  Christ’s  Kingdom. 

Chaplain  McCabe  was  here  with  his  rallying 
cry  of  “A  million  a  year  for  missions,”  now 
raised  to  “A  million  and  a  half.”  In  all  this 
we  bid  them  Godspeed  and  challenge  them  to 
covet  us  with  our  two  and  a  half  million  a 
year  for  the  same  purposes. 

Chaplain  Lozier  of  Iowa,  another  peculiar 
production  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  a 
relic  of  the  old  war  times,  was  also,  with  us, 
singing  his  songs,  cracking  his  jokes  with  the 
Lord  in  prayer,  and  repeating  his  rhythmical 
lecture  on  “Your  Mother’s  Apron  Strings.” 
This  man  of  powerful  voice  and  seventy  good 
years  of  age  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
weight,  is  a  curious  combination  of  wit  and 


humor,  piety  and  comicality,  religious  fervor 
and  clownish  earnestness. 

In  their  preparations  for  this  gathering  of 
Conference  somebody  had  provided  eight  hun¬ 
dred  individual  communion  cups  to  be  used  at 
their  opening  communion  service.  These  were 
brought  to  the  church,  but  when  all  this  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bishop,  they  were  set 
aside  unused  and  “our  Lord’s  cup”  served  its 
usual  purpose  at  the  table.  Now  our  good 
Chaplain  Lozier  has  a  general  antipathy  to 
new-fangled  things,  and  a  special  antipathy  to 
this  particular  iiew-fangledism.  Thus  it  was 
that  when  be  was  called  upon  for  prayer  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Conference,  be  is 
authentically  reported  as  running  along  after 
this  fashion  in  his  petition : 

“Oh,  Lord,  we  praise  Thee  for  the  delightful 
communion  service  which  we  enjoyed  to¬ 
gether  with  Thee  and  with  the  brethren  this 
morning,  and  we  thank  Thee  and  bless  Thy 
holy  name  that  thus  far,  so  far  as  heard  from, 
there  have  been  no  fatalities  among  these 
Methodist  preachers  as  a  result  of  our  failure 
to  use  the  individual  communion  cups  this 
morning !” 

It  is  said  that  members  of  the  Conference 
were  irresistibly  carried  along  on  a  wave  of 
suppressed  laughter  throughout  the  prayer, 
aud  when  it  was  finished  one  devout  sister 
was  heard  to  heave  a  sigh  of  relief,  while  she 
ejaculated,  “Well,  the  good  Lord  knows  that 
it  is  Brother  Lozier  praying,  and  He’ll  forgive 
him.” 

Our  Methodist  brethren  are  an  earnest  peo¬ 
ple,  loyal  to  their  own  denomination.  I  heard 
some  talk  about  the  appointments,  about 
“slates”  which  were  made  and  unmade,  but 
somehow  in  the  end  ministers  and  people  alike 
accept  the  result  with  a  minimum  of  murmur¬ 
ing.  God  bless  them  all  and  make  them  more 
and  more  effective  1  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Looansport,  Ind.,  April  3.  1896. 

PROF.  DARWIN  G.  EATON.  PH.D. 

A  beautiful,  useful,  and  honorable  life  has 
been,  we  do  not  say  ended,  but  transferred  to 
a  higher  sphere.  The  best  that  a  man  can 
become,  by  natural  disposition,  by  intellectual 
culture,  and  by  life-long  association  with  dig¬ 
nified  and  elevating  influences,  aud  above  all 
these,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  indwelling 
presence  of  Christ — those  who  knew  the  late 
Professor  Eaton  have  seen  and  known  in  him. 
A  few  words  of  loving  tribute  are  the  least 
that  can  be  given,  now  that  he  has  left  us  and 
passed  into  the  larger  life. 

Dr.  Eaton  is  loved  and  revered  in  many 
homes  throughout  our  country,  where  the 
wives  and  mothers  were  formerly  his  pupils, 
in  the  many  years  of  his  connection  with  the 
Packer  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  born  in 
Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  in  1822,  com¬ 
ing  from  a  Massachusetts  family  of  Welsh  ex¬ 
traction.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  in 
his  native  village  of  Portland,  and  early  be¬ 
gan  his  life-work  of  teaching ;  in  1845-46  he 
passed  through  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Albany,  and  became  instructor  there  in  physi 
ology  until  1851,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  which  afterwards 
became  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute.  Here 
he  had  the  general  charge  of  the  instruction 
in  natural  science  for  thirty-two  years,  until 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  withdraw  in  1883. 
During  this  time  he  made  three  visits  to 
Europe,  studying  matters  of  scientific  and  ed¬ 
ucational  interest  in  England  and  many  parts 
of  the  continent,  as  well  as  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  He  was  Acting  President  of  the 
Packer  Institute  during  the  year  of  President 
Crittenden’s  absence  abroad,  and  was  offered 
the  Presidency  after  Dr.  Crittenden’s  death 
in  1883,  but  his  health  was  already  failing,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  accept,  though  he 


did  become  a  trustee.  Very  soon  he  was  laid 
aside  entirely  from  the  work  that  he  so  much 
loved,  but  no  word  of  complaint  or  murmur 
ever  was  beard  from  his  lips.  The  trial  was 
very  great,  but  he  gently  acquiesced  in  the 
will  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  For  some  time 
be  was  a  great  sufferer,  and  hie  life  was  de¬ 
spaired  of,  but  it  pleased  God  to  raise  him  up 
and  to  add  to  his  days  what  has  been  spoken 
of  by  one  who  knew  and  loved  him  well,  as 
“a  beautiful  Indian  summer”  of  twelve  years. 
During  those  years  he  enjoyed  much  of  life, 
though  with  occasional  returns  of  the  obscure 
organic  malady  that  finally  has  taken  him 
away.  In  the  city  of  his  love  and  life  work, 
in  the  study  of  God’s  works  that  he  so  de¬ 
lighted  in,  blessed  with  the  care  and  com¬ 
panionship  of  bis  devoted  and  like-minded 
partner,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  afternoon  of  life  was  passed  and 
“at  evening  time  it  was  light.”  He  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  many  useful  and  honorable  ways,  and 
especially  as  an  elder  in  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Brooklyn.  At  the  beautiful 
services  held  there  on  March  20th,  the  casket 
was  borne  by  the  young  men  of  his  Bible 
class,  at  their  special  request,  and  the  testi¬ 
monies  of  his  brethren  to  his  life  and  charac¬ 
ter  and  to  his  constant  presence  and  spiritual 
nfluence  in  the  meetings  of  the  church  were 
most  touching.  He  twice  represented  his 
Presbytery  in  the  General  Assembly. 

In  science  his  studies  took  a  wide  range. 
He  early  developed  a  love  for  the  study  of 
nature,  in  which  he  had  the  stimulus  and  com¬ 
panionship  of  his  father,  who,  though  a 
farmer,  yet  found  time  for  many  forms  of 
study,  and  took  delight  in  pursuing  them 
with  his  son.  Professor  Eaton  enjoyed  nature 
in  every  form,  especially  astronomy  and 
geology ;  the  stars,  the  earth,  the  birds,  the 
sea,  all  were  dear  to  him,  and  he  rejoiced  in 
studying  science,  with  the  gladness  of  a  son 
who  is  exploring  the  treasures  of  his  Father’s 
house.  Oh,  for  more  such  scientists! 

He  was  connected  with  observing  parties  at 
two  eclipses  of  the  sun— at  Burlington,  Iowa, 
in  1869,  and  at  Idaho  Springs  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  1878.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tnte  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  its  Department  of  Geology.  In  1885 
he  travelled  for  a  year  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  visited  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  studying 
and  collecting  at  (he  great  volcano  of  Kilauea, 
as  he  had  previously  done  at  Vesuvius  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  when  that  eminent  body  met  last 
snmmer  in  bis  own  city,  it  was  a  great  regret 
to  himself  and  his  friends  that  his  feeble 
health  did  not  admit  of  his  active  participa¬ 
tion. 

But  from  one  of  the  occasions  he  could  not 
be  absent.  Dr  Eaton  bad  always  felt  deep 
interest  in  the  informal  gathering  of  the 
Christian  members  of  the  Association  for 
prayer  and  testimony  that  is  wont  to  be  held 
on  the  Sabbath  afternoon  during  the  week  of 
the  session.  He  came  into  the  city,  and  great 
was  the  pleasure  at  seeing  dear  Dr.  Eaton 
coming  into  the  meeting.  For  many  of  those 
present  it  was  the  last  opportunity  of  greet¬ 
ing  his  kindly,  gentle,  cheerful,  and  dignified 
presence. 

He  received  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  and  was  connected  with  many  religious 
and  public-spirited  enterprises  and  societies 
in  Brooklyn.  For  some  months  past  his  malady 
had  returned  and  his  strength  was  failing. 
But  all  was  peace  and  cheerfulness,  no  mur¬ 
mur  nor  gloom,  no  doubt  nor  fear.  On  Sab¬ 
bath  evening,  March  17th,  he  became  uncon¬ 
scious,  and  soon  entered  into  fullness  of  life. 

D.  S.  M. 
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LETTER  FROM  TIENT81N. 

By  Boudinot  C.  Atterburr,  M.B. 

The  new  year  does  not  open  auspiciously  for 
us  in  Northern  China.  For  the  Chinese  there 
is  an  advancing  shadow  of  the  Japanese  army, 
slowly  closing  in  upon  the  capitol  city.  For 
the  foreigners  there  is  the  delay  in  work, 
occasioned  by  the  war,  as  well  as  a  general 
feeling  of  unrest. 

The  Chinese  Government  is  in  a  most  em¬ 
barrassing  position.  If  Japan’s  demands  are 
granted,  there  may  be  serious  domestic  trouble 
with  those  plannins;  to  overthrow  the  dynasty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  victorious  enemy,  un¬ 
less  appeased,  will  soon  be  at  the  gates  of  the 
palace.  The  Chinese  soldiers  who  are  fighting 
the  battles  for  their  country,  are  treated  by 
their  officials  merely  as  animals.  The  small 
pay  of  these  poor  coolies  is  often  withheld ; 
when  sick  or  wounded,  if  unable  to  run  away, 
they^are  left  to  die.  Japan,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  enlightenment.  Her  position 
may  have  been  wrong  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war,  but  she  is  giving  such  an  illus¬ 
tration  pf  what  liberal-mindedness  can  do  for 
a  nation,  that  out  of  possible  wrong  may  come 
great  good.  Her  care  of  even  her  wounded 
enemies  amazes  the  Chinese.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  Japanese  soldiers,  maddened  by  the 
sight  of  their  mutilated  countrymen,  have 
treated  prisoners  cruelly,  but  this  is  what  the 
Chinese  constantly  do.  In  spite  of  their  long 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  the  tender 
mercies  of  this  people  are  cruel  towards  any 
enemy  who  falls  into  their  hands.  God  uses 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
mighty.  The  little  islands  of  the  "Rising  Sun” 
are  teaching  this  huge  empire  a  lesson  by 
which  it  should  profit  greatly. 

After  this  war  it  will  no  longer  be  a  re¬ 
proach  to  our  converts  that  they  have  “fol¬ 
lowed  the  foreigner,”  for  the  highest  in  the 
land  are  now  bitterly  repenting  the  fact  that 
they  have  so  long  despised  Western  ideas. 
When  peace  comes  a  revolution  of  sentiment 
may  be  expected  in  favor  of  progress.  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  then  share  with  matters  more 
material  in  a  popular  interest  which  scores  of 
years  of  peace  might  not  have  awakened. 
Thus  far  our  church  members  have  come 
chiefly  from  the  lower  classes,  but  with  in¬ 
creased  respect  for  foreign  nations  will  come 
also  a  higher  estimation  on  the  part  of  those 
in  power  of  the  religion  which,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  has  made  Western  civilization  what 
it  is. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  are  passing  through 
this  city,  bound  for  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
North.  A  few  are  armed  with  guns,  but  the 
majority  of  weapons  are  of  the  most  anti¬ 
quated  patterns.  If  properly  armed  and 
drilled,  these  sturdy  men  would  make  good 
soldiers.  At  present,  however,  they  are  little 
more  than  a  mob,  dangerous  only  to  their 
countrymen,  whose  property  they  pillage, 
and  ready  with  their  officers  to  run  as  the 
enemy  advances. 

In  Tientsin  we  are  now  beginning  to  see  the 
terrible  effects  of  war,  as  the  wounded  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  are  claiming  our  medical 
services.  Those  so  severely  injured  as  to  be 
unable  to  come  away  from  the  field  of  battle, 
must  die  where  they  fall.  Others,  however, 
more  fortunate,  make  their  way  by  slow  stages 
to  this  port.  It  is  the  first  opportunity  given 
to  the  world  to  study  on  a  large  scale  the 
wounds  of  the  most  modern  projectiles ;  and 
several  military  surgeons  are  investigating  the 
cases  that  have  come  in,  to  report  to  their  re¬ 
spective  governments.  The  bullet  now  used 
by  the  Japanese  is  of  small  calibre,  going  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  made  of  steel  or 
pointed  with  nickle.  It  makes  a  less  ragged 
wound  than  did  the  old-fashioned  and  larger 
lead  ball.  Hence  the  wounded  patients  more 


quickly  recover,  though  perhaps  severely  in¬ 
jured,  there  being  less  suppuration  to  retard 
progress. 

Christian  work  for  the  missionary  in  Tient¬ 
sin  is  not  confined  to  the  Chinese.  The  sail¬ 
ors,  numbering  several  hundreds,  on  board  of 
the  foreign  gun -boats  stationed  here,  call  for 
some  religious  effort.  Most  interesting  meet¬ 
ings  are  being  held,  at  which  a  number  of  the 
“tars”  from  English  and  American  boats  have 
been  converted.  Work  among  the  sailors  has 
a  new  importance  to  me,  as  living  in  this  for¬ 
eign  land  I  see  how  the  actions,  either  good 
or  bad,  of  these  men  coming  from  Christian 
countries  are  commented  upon  by  the  natives. 
We  trust  that  the  war  spirit  of  these  men 
stationed  at  our  port  to  defend  the  foreign 
settlement  will  not  be  tested.  Still  it  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  greater  security  to  see  the 
flag  of  our  country  flying  from  the  masthead 
of  the  gun-boat,  “Monocacy,”  and  to  know 
that  in  case  any  band  of  defeated  Chinese  sol 
diers  tried  to  attack  us,  we  have  a  strong  and 
able-bodied  set  of  men  near  by  to  give  us  aid. 

January  20,  1S96. 

BISMARCK’S  RELIANCE. 

The  Christian  Advocate  does  not  regard  Bis¬ 
marck  as  a  very  exemplary  Christian,  like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  for  instance.  Yet  it  holds  that  he 
is  far  from  hypocritical  in  his  claim  to  have 
always  throughout  his  wonderful  career,  im¬ 
plicitly  believed  in  and  depended  upon  “the 
governing  and  guiding  providence  of  Almighty 
God.”  Enumerating  several  of  his  shortcom¬ 
ings  (such,  at  least,  as  viewed  by  most  Ameri 
can  Christians),  it  says: 

These  things  would  be  incapable  of  even  a 
plausible  harmony  with  anything  worthy  the 
name  of  Christianity  were  it  not  for  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  conscience  as  a  guide,  by  environ¬ 
ment,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  traditions 
of  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  prerogative  of  kings. 
Many  forget  that  Germany,  in  all  these  re¬ 
spects  and  some  others,  is  practically  where 
many  of  the  best  Christians  that  ever  lived 
were,  in  England  and  this  country  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Bismark  knows 
nothing  of  the  views  of  these  things  held  by  a 
great  multitude.  He  has  identified  himself 
with  the  Empire  of  Germany;  feels  that  in  his 
relation  to  the  emperor  he  was  part  of  a  great 
providential  plan;  and  whatever  we  may  say 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  as  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  did  till  re¬ 
cently,  and  many  of  them  do  still,  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  did,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the 
time  of  Wesley,  and  as  many  of  them  do  still, 
that  they  are  a  blessing  from  Almighty  God, 
and  when  used  in  what  they  call  moderation, 
are  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving. 

Bismark  as  a  professed  Christian  has  always 
been  consistent  with  his  own  theories.  Less 
than  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  insulted 
in  the  Reichstag,  he  cried  out:  “You  may  in¬ 
sult  me  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian,  I  will 
pocket  the  affront ;  but  so  long  as  I  stand  here 
to  represent  the  Emperor,  I  will  strike  a  striker 
and  insult  an  insulter.  ” 

Transfer  Bismark’s  conscience  and  mental 
furnishing  to  this  country,  and  he  would  be  a 
conscientious  enemy  to  most  of  the  good  things 
we  have  here  until  his  changed  situation  had 
brought  about  a  transformation  in  his  views. 
Transfer  a  mind  educated  under  our  principles 
and  trained  in  the  Methodist  view  of  questions 
involved  in  the  career,  personal  and  official, 
of  Bismark,  to  his  brain,  and  he  would  fall  on 
his  knees,  if  he  is  a  sincere  man,  and  pray  God 
to  forgive  him. 

Some  may  say:  What,  then,  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  guide  if  such  extremes  can  exist?  We 
answer:  As  to  his  disposition,  it  is  the  Holy 
Spirit;  as  to  his  judgment  of  particular  acts, 
it  is  his  conscience ;  and  a  true  Christian  must 
follow  the  judging  part  of  his  conscience,  even 
if  it  be  wrong.  Saul  of  Tarsus  followed  the 
judging  part  of  his  consciepce  when  it  was 
terribly  astray.  Jesus  and  Paul  both  recog¬ 
nized  this  principle:  Jesus,  when  He  said, 
“Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,”  and  Paul, 
when  he  treated  at  so  great  length  the  relation 
of  individual  conduct  to  individual  conscience. 
But  some  one  will  say:  “Is  not  the  Holy  Spirit 
promised  to  guide  us  to  ail  truth?”  It  is,  into 
all  truth  necessary  for  our  salvation,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  special  work  God  de¬ 
signs  for  us. 


THE  CRUCIFIXION. 

By  Bev.  W.  W.  Taylor. 

The  three  crucified  men;  '*and  Jesus  in  the 
midst.  ” 

It  took  place  at  Jerusalem  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago  in  the  month  of  April,  at 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  Passover.  Death  by 
crucifixion  was  not  a  Jewish  mode  of  punish¬ 
ment,  but  one  brought  from  the  far  East  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  borrowed  from  them 
by  the  hard-mannered  Romans.  It  was  ac¬ 
counted  a  more  shameful  ending  than  the 
gibbet,  and  was  attended  with  longer  and 
sharper  agonies.  Countless  slaves  and  crimi¬ 
nals,  with  others,  both  guilty  and  innocent, 
suffered  in  this  way,  in  the  century  preceding 
and  following  oar  Saviour’s  day,  but  the  his¬ 
tory  of  none  of  these  has  been  rescued  from 
oblivion,  save  of  Him  who  hung  in  the  midst. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  two  of  these  cruci¬ 
fied  men  were  criminals — thieves ;  the  other 
was  of  an  entirely  different  character,  and 
aside  from  the  same  death,  was  treated  in  an 
entirely  different  way.  If  the  malefactors  had 
been  favored  with  a  trial,  it  had  been  by  some 
Levitical  judge  or  by  some  obscure  Roman 
court.  The  other  had  passed  through  most 
notable  ordeals,  having  semblance  only,  how¬ 
ever,  of  judicial  form  or  justice.  The  evening 
before  the  curciflxion,  after  instituting  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  Jesus  had  passed  out  of  the 
city  with  His  disciples,  crossed  the  Cedron 
eastward,  and  walked  down  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  into  a  secluded  garden,  called 
Gethsemane,  to  which  He  had  free  accMS,  and 
had  oft  times  resorted  with  His  disciples. 
Jesus  knew  it  was  the  last  time  He  should 
sit  under  those  venerable  olive  trees,  but  He 
came  now,  not  for  meditation,  conversation, 
and  usual  prayer ;  it  was  to  gird  Himself  for  the 
cross.  All  of  Christ  centres  in  the  cross  is 
birth  and  mission.  His  thoughts.  His  plan  o( 
love  and  mercy  to  man.  His  whole  human  hin- 
tory;  the  glory  and  the  joy  set  before  Him- 
for  a  godlike  work— all  were  linked  to  thA 
shameful  cross.  On  this  “He  bore  our 
sins  in  His  own  body,"  making  atonement  for 
us.  Letting  love  and  justice  prevail.  He  sub¬ 
limely  submits,  saying  “Not  My  wifi,  but 
Thine  be  done!”  That  He  might  be  saved 
from  bodily  death  until  He  could  say,  “It  is= 
finished !”  an  angel  descended  and  took  the 
Saviour  in  his  loving  arms  and  imparted  such 
strength  to  His  human  nature,  that  He  was 
enabled  to  do  all  that  was  written  of  Him,  and 
of  Himself  to  give  up  the  ghost,  no  man  taking 
it  from  Him.  In  contrast  with  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  malefactors  and  their  escape 
from  wanton  insult  and  cruelty,  let  us  accom¬ 
pany  the  Other  from  Gethsemane  to  Calvary. 

We  know  who  among  the  Jews  were  the 
leading  actors  in  the  great  tragedy.  At  the 
head  of  the  self-constituted  consistory  was 
Caiaphas,  the  Sadducean,  the  High  Priest  that 
year,  but  old  Annas  was  the  ruling  spirit,  full 
of  bitterness  against  the  great  Teacher.  Hie 
five  sons,  Eleazar,  Jonathan,  Theophilus, 
Matthias,  and  Annas,  all,  subsequently,  high 
priests,  sat  with  them.  There  were,  also, 
John,  Alexander,  and  some  other  notables. 
The  rulers  had  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
false  disciple,  and  on  that  Gethsemane  night 
sent  him  as  guide,  with  a  large  company  of 
priests  and  elders,  servants  and  police,  carry¬ 
ing  swords  and  clubs,  lanterns  and  torches, 
to  take  Jesus.  Strange,  that  after  going  back¬ 
ward  at  Jesus’  word,  “I  am  He,”  and  falling 
to  the  ground,  the  crowd  should  again  ad¬ 
vance.  Jesus,  instead  of  asking  His  Father 
for  the  twelve  legions  of  angels,  submits,  it 
being  the  hour  of  the  Power  of  Darkness,  and 
allows  Himself  to  be  seized.  They  bind  Him 
and  lead  Him  away,  first  to  the  house  of 
Annas,  and  then  to  the  palace  of  the  jgli 
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Priest,  situated  between  the  upper  city  and 
the  temple,  facing  the  temple  towards  the 
east.  It  is  probable  there  were  several  scenes  of 
mock  trial  and  insult,  first  before  Annas  when 
first  arrested,  then  before  Caiapbas  and  his 
selected  commission,  and  at  daylight,  before 
the  whole  Council,  with  Caiaphas  on  the 
throne,  to  sanction  what  had  been  done.  But 
all  night  long  it  was  one  experience  of  scorn 
and  mockery  as  they  spit  on  Him  and  blinded 
His  eyes  and  buffeted  Him,  the  servants  strik¬ 
ing  Him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands.  In 
each  of  these  courts  judicial  rules  were  dis¬ 
regarded  and  often  outraged.  He  was  judged 
and  condemned  to  death  on  the  testimony  of 
suborned  witnesses.  Amid  the  wild  doings  and 
utterances  of  the  hour  there  was  one  solemn 
moment,  when  the  High  Priest  stood  up  and 
said,  “I  adjure  Thee  by  the  living  Ood  that] 
Thou  tell  us  whether  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.”  They  must  have  secretly  trem¬ 
bled  at  the  answer,  “I  am;  and  ye  shall  see 
the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
Power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.” 

As  their  object  was  to  get  rid  of  Jesus,  it  is 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  they  did  not  carry  out 
their  sentence  and  themselves  stone  Him  to 
death  then  and  there.  But  this  was  not  to 
be,  and  moreover,  their  malice  demanded  a 
more  shameful  and  painful  execution,  a  Roman 
crucifixion.  So,  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough,  they  led  Him  away  bound,  to  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  representative  of  the  supreme 
world-power.  This  Caesar  Tiberius  had  to  be 
waked  from  his  bed  to  be  their  headsman ! 
So  Jesus  stood  before  him. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  feast 
Pilate  left  Caesarea,  the  political  capital,  and 
came  to  Jerusalem,  occupying  what  had  been 
Herod’s  new  palace,  on  Mount  Zion.  This 
stucture  was  so  colossal  and  spacious,  of  such 
rich  material  and  sumptuous  furniture  as  to 
be  the  pride  of  Jerusalem.  The  grounds  were 
beautified  with  walks,  lakes,  and  colonnades. 
It  was  so  solidly  built  as  to  form  a  citadel, 
large  enough  to  make  barracks  for  an  army. 
Closely  connected  were  three  great,  white- 
stone  castles,  the  whole  construction  forming 
a  vast  fortification,  and  because  Pilate  was  a 
Roman  general  as  well  as  governor,  the  palace 
was  called  the  Pretorium.  A  hall  in  this 
building  seems  to  have  been  set  apart  for  state 
trials,  before  which  was  a  projection,  called 
the  Pavement,  raised  above  the  street  and 
laid  with  a  mosaic  of  colored  stones.  As  the 
priests  and  elders  would  not  enter  this  Judg¬ 
ment  Hall  for  fear  of  defilement  from  the 
silver  eagles  on  the  tops  of  the  flag -poles,  the 
judge’s  curile,  ivory  chair  was  placed  outside, 
and  there  the  trial  of  Jesus  took  place,  with 
Caiaphas  as  Hjs  accuser.  But  what  a  trial! 
The  judge  bad  to  ask  Jesus  who  He  was, 
whence  He  came,  and  what;  He  had  done. 
Being  persuaded  of  His  innocence,  and  that 
the  Jews  were  moved  by  envy  and  hatred, 
Pilate  tried  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  try¬ 
ing  Jesus  upon  the  rulers,  who  rather  than 
act  such  a  part,  confessed  to  the  Roman:  “It 
is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death.” 

Learning  that  the  Prisoner  belonged  to  Gal¬ 
ilee,  he  eagerly  sent  Him  to  Herod  Antipas, 
the  Tetrarch  of  that  province.  This  was  the 
man  who  had  put  John  the  Baptist  to  death. 
For  some  reason  he  had  come  to  the  Passover 
and  was  occupying,  with  his  retainers,  the 
castle  of  the  old  Asmonean  princes  on  Mt. 
Zion,  opposite  the  Temple.  He  had  heard  of 
Jesus’  works  and  was  desirous  of  seeing  Him, 
vainly  expecting  to  see  some  miracle  done  to 
gratify  his  curiosity.  But  when  the  Son  of 
God  would  give  the  man  no  answer  to  his  im¬ 
pious  questions,  and  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  who  bad  accompanied  the  mob  stood 
by  and  vehemently  accused  Him,  Herod  and 
his  men  of  war  only  mocked  Him  and  sent 


Him  back  to  Pilate,  arrayed  in  a  gorgeous 
robe.  The  Governor  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  bearing  of  Jesus  through  the  trying 
scene  and  startled  by  the  suggestion  that  He 
claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Besides,  bis 
wife,  Procla,  who  may  have  been  a  proselyte 
of  Judaism,  had  suffered  in  a  frightful  dream, 
and  entreated  her  husband  to  have  nothing  to 
do  in  condemning  “that  just  Man.”  Pilate 
had  no  good  will  towards  the  Jews  that  he 
should  gratify  their  malice.  He  fought  some¬ 
what  for  justice,  indeed  was  determined  to  let 
Jesus  go,  and  repeatedly  asked,  “Why  should  I 
crucify  Him?  What  evil  hath  He  done?”  He 
also  solemnly  declared,  “Having  examined 
Him  before  you,  I  have  found  no  fault  in  Him 
touching  those  things  whereof  ye  accuse  Him. 
No,  nor  Herod,  His  legal  judge,  to  whom  I 
sent  you.” 

But  Pilate  was  a  politician,  holding  office 
under  a  cruel  and  jealous  Csesar.  This  the 
wily  accusers  of  Jesus  well  knew.  Jesus 
would  make  Himself  a  King,  they  said,  and 
“If  thou  let  this  Man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar’s 
friend.”  When  he  asked,  “Shall  I  crucify 
your  King?”  they  answered,  “We  have  no 
king  but  Caesar.  ”  This  was,  as  Pilate  knew,  a 
great  concession,  and  one  which  he  must  re¬ 
spect,  even  though  insincere,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  footing  at  Rome.  He  was  an 
irresolute  man,  whose  sense  of  justice  was  in¬ 
firm,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  allowed 
their  voices  to  prevail.  Yet  it  must  have  been 
humiliating  with  soldiers  at  bis  command  to 
give  up  One  he  had  pronounced  without  fault, 
to  their  murderous  will !  It  is  in  vain  he  takes 
water  and  washes  his  hands  before  the  mul¬ 
titude.  False  is  his  moral  sentiment  and 
sense  of  responsibility  proclaimed  to  be,  when, 
to  content  the  mob,  he  released  the  robber 
Barabbas  and  passed  sentence  upon  Jesus,  and 
presently  suffered  his  ruffian  soldiers  to  take 
Jesus  in  hand,  right  under  his  eyes,  and  in¬ 
flict  illegal  acts  of  cruelty  and  mockery  upon 
Him  of  whom  He  had  so  lately  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  is  truth?” 

Pilate  took  a  petty  revenge,  however,  when 
he  led  Jesus  out  upon  that  high  pavement, 
where  every  eye  could  see  Him  crowned  with 
thorns  and  wearing  an  old  purple  robe,  and 
cried,  “Ecce  Homo!”  (“Behold  the  Man!”) 
and  then,  in  derision  of  the  Jews,  “Behold 
your  King !”  Moreover,  he  took  care  to  have 
a  title  written  in  the  three  prevailing  lan¬ 
guages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  had  it 
nailed  on  the  cross  which  Jesus  bore  to  the 
place  of  crucifixion.  The  inscription  was, 
“This  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the 
Jews.”  It  is  called  His  accusation,  but  Pilate 
did  not  so  intend  it. 

Why  is  Jesus  placed  in  the  midst  as  if  He 
were  the  most  ill-deserving  of  the  crucified? 
Why,  in  the  Jewish  Council,  is  He  spit  upon 
and  buffeted?  Why  is  He  set  at  nought  of 
Herod  and  his  men  of  war?  Why  is  all  their 
mockery  repeated,  and  more,  by  Pilate’s 
guards,  with  the  reed-sceptre,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  bowing  knees?  These  even 
carried  their  inhumanity  to  the  cross,  little 
knowing  that  He  suffered  only  out  of  love  for 
them  !  Why,  too,  did  the  thieves  rail  on  Him? 
Even  the  venerable  priests  and  elders  were 
there  to  watch,  and  when  in  the  agonies 
of  crucifixion  derided  Him  as  he  cried  in 
prophetic  words:  “Behold,  all  ye  that  pass  by 
and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  My 
sorrow  which  is  done  unto  Me.”  (Samuel 
i.  12.). 

Why  is  this?  Because  in  all  things  He  must 
have  the  preeminence.  Names,  titles,  rank, 
and  glory  supreme  are  His  by  divine  right ; 
He  must  also  be  brought  lower  in  shame  and 
contempt  than  any  man,  for  His  was  a  part  to 
act  beyond  what  Gabriel  or  the  Archangel 
was  fitted  for  or  capable  of  doing.  Perfectly 


innocent,  completely  obedient  to  law.  He  be 
came  the  Sin-offering,  the  Lamb  of  God  for 
the  whole  world.  The  mystery  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment  is  as  profound  to  us  as  the  Incarnation, 
for  who  can  fathom  an  act  that  required  the 
cooperation  of  the  three  persons  of  the  God¬ 
head,  when  Christ,  “through  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  offered  Himself,”  the  Priest  and  the 
Victim,  “  without  spot,  to  God  !”  Was  it  not 
the  travail  of  His  soul,  its  pouring  out  unto 
death,  when  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Father’s  face  He  cried,  “My  God,  My  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?”  But  Jesus  re¬ 
covered  to  be  conscious  of  His  situation,  and 
watched  each  step  in  the  procedure,  to  see 
that  all  things  written  of  Him  were  fulfilled, 
and  He  could  say,  “It  is  finished.”  Then 
sweetly  committing  His  Spirit  to  God,  He 
bowed  Hie  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  the 
wounds  of  the  cross  not  necessarily  taking 
His  life  from  Him.  He  laid  it  down  of 
Himself. 

But  Jesus’  death  was  not  unnoticed  on  the 
part  of  Heaven.  How  amazed  and  terrified 
were  the  priests  serving  at  that  moment  in 
the  Temple  to  hear  the  rending  of  the  thick 
veil  from  top  to  bottom  and  see  the*  Holy  of 
Holies  exposed  to  open  view  j  How  faint  became 
all  hearts  under  that  three  hours’  super¬ 
natural  darkness  at  mid-day,  when  a  chill 
crept  over  the  land,  when  the  rocks  rent  and 
the  ground  quaked  and  stone  sepulchres 
opened  and  sleeping  saints  came  forth  to  life.  No 
wonder  the  centurion,  the  officer  of  the  day, 
and  the  soldiers  at  the  cross,  feaied  greatly 
and  cried,  “Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God!” 
and  all  the  people  that  came  together  to  “  that 
eight”  smote  their  breasts  and  returned  to 
their  homes. 

Why  such  a  demonstration  as  this  at  Jesus’ 
death?  Because  it  was  such  a  death  as  no 
other  man  could  die,  just  as  His  life  was  such 
a  life  as  no  other  man  could  live,  for  He  gave 
His  life  a  ransom  for  many,  for  the  remission 
of  sins!  Ah,  how  far  above  the  significance 
of  the  thieves’  crucifixion  was  that  of  Jesus ! 
Theirs  was  the  penalty  of  crime.  His  was 
vicarious,  in  the  place  of  others,  to  save  sin¬ 
ners  from  the  second  death. 

And  what  more  is  to  be  said  of  the  two 
criminals?  They  are  the  only  two  of  their 
class  of  whom,  anything  is  recorded  on  the 
world-wide  registers,  and  all  we  know  of  them 
is  here  written.  One  of  them  remains  stolid 
and  unrepentant,  and  so  he  dies.  The  other 
becomes  a  radically  changed  man.  He  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  he  is  suffering  justly,  and 
rebukes  his  fellow-malefactor,  for, “This  Man,” 
he  says,  “hath  done  nothing  amiss.”  It  may 
be  he  had  been  born  in  a  worthy  Jewish  family 
and  taught  something  about  the  coming  Mes¬ 
siah.  He  may  have  crossed  the  Saviour’s  path 
and  heard  His  words  and  seen  some  of  His 
deeds.  Very  likely  he  bore  his  own  cross  by 
His  side  to'  Calvary  and  noticed  His  patient 
serenity  on  the  cruel  way,  and  later  heard  the 
prayer  from  the  cross,  “Father,  forgive  them” ; 
he  read  too  the  title  nailed  on  high,  “The 
King  of  the  Jews,”  and  caught  its  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  divine  royalty  I  His  eyes  were  opened 
to  see  through  the  obscurities  surrounding 
this  Man  banging  by  his  side,  and  a  sublime 
faith  awoke  in  his  soul ;  that  crown  of  thorns 
thus  became  transformed  to  him  to  a  crown 
of  glory.  In  short,  be  understood  Jesus  to  be 
“the  Man  of  sorrows”  who  should  “bear  our 
griefs  and  carry  our  sorrows,”  and  thus  the 
stripes  he  saw  inflicted  were  for  our  healing. 
He-  believed  that  this  King  would  come  to  His 
own  again,  and  we  hear  his  humble  petition. 
“Lord,  remember  me,”  even  a  justly  crucified 
thief,  “when  Thou  comestinto  Thy  kingdom  !” 
And  did  not  Jesus  also  hear,  and  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  answer,  and  that  right  royally,  “To¬ 
day.”  and  the  day  was  almost  gone,  “to-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise”?  And 
was  not  this  great  and  swift  promise  fulfilled? 
And  did  not  angels  look  with  wonder  and  ad 
miration  as  this  man,  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Saviour’s  bitter  death,  now  redeemed  by  the 
precious  blood,  entered  with  Jesus  into  the 
presence  of  God ! 

If  Jesus,  amid  the  strain  and  weakness  of 
the  cross,  when  yielding  to  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  rescues  a  soul  from  sin  and 
hell,  shall  we  hesitate  to  come  to  Him,  who 
is  now  exalted  to  God’s  right  hand,  Lord  and 
Christ,  Prince  and  Saviour,  to  give  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins? 
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The  Religious  Press. 


The  Interior  treats  “The  New  Oospel  of 
Distrust”  so  adquately  that  we  quote  its  article 
here,  albeit  our  Cincinnati  pessimist  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  these  columns  a  week  since  by 
Pastor  Fisbburn  with  complete  neatness  and 
despatch : 

Our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  McDougall 
of  Cincinnati,  is  supplying  the  church  with 
pamphlet  literature  in  regard  to  the  business 
insagaoity  and  unreliability  of  our  mission 
boards  in  New  York.  He  concludes  his  treatise 
with  the  following  and  similar  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  new  Mission  House : 

We  submit  that  engaging  in  investments  of  such 
magnitude  in  real  estate  and  buildings,  involving 
probable  depreciation  and  loss,  more  or  less  inevit¬ 
able,  and  liaoilities  for  negligence  in  their  manage¬ 
ment  may  not  commend  it^lf  to  those  who  have 
money  to  give  to  the  various  causes  represented  by 
the  various  boards  of  our  church. 

The  action  of  the  boards  was  approved  by 
the  Assembly  against  the  vigorous  protests  of 
Mr.  McDougall.  This  brother,  who  has  been 
going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  walking  up 
and  down  in  it,  proclaiming  that  “TheAssem- 
b  y  has  spoken”  in  regard  to  the  seminary 
property,  and  demanding  unconditional  sub- 
ni  ission,  now  hres  his  culverin  loaded  with 

crap-iron,  such  as  “depreciation,”  “loss,” 
“negligence”  and  “mismanagement,”  full  into 
the  Assembly’s  face,  and  into  the  faces  of  the 
mission  boards,  and  suggests  to  the  people 
who  have  money  to  give,  the  danger  of  en¬ 
trusting  it  in  their  hands  I 

In  the  course  of  his  pamphlet,  he  four  times 
charges  the  missionary  boards,  and  the  As 
sembly  which  endorsed  their  action,  with 
“speculating”  with  funds  that  were  designed 
and  available  for  supporting  missionaries.  He 
thrice  warns  donors  of  the  danger  of  entrust¬ 
ing  funds  to  those  boards.  He  says: 

What  assurances  have  the  donors  of  large  gifts  to 
these  boards  that  money  given  even  for  permanent 
investment,  will  be  safe-guarded  and  secured  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  given,  if  the  boards  can  so 
invest  and  speculate  as  they  have  done  with  the  gifts 
of  Mrs.  Stuart,  and  as  they  propo.se  to  do  with  the 
gifts  of  the  Lenox  heirs  ? 

This  is  substantially  repeated  three  times. 
He  affirms  that  the  new  building  will  bring  a 
rental  of  only  §45,000.  which  will  involve  a 
loss  of  the  interest  on  §750,000,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  necessity  of  alienating  other  funds  to 
sustain  the  losses.  The  Columbian  Building, 
corner  of  State  and  Washington  streets,  Chi¬ 
cago,  located  on  ground  having  not  one  third 
of  the  area  of  the  site  of  th^e  new  Mission 
House,  now  produces  a  yearly  rental  of  §325,- 
000.  New  York  rentals  are  higher  than  the 
rates  in  Chicago.  Is  Mr.  McDougall  ignorant, 
or  is  he  crazy,  when  he  charges  that  a  build¬ 
ing  of  three  times  the  capacity,  and  admira¬ 
bly  located  in  the  business  center  of  New 
York,  will  produce  only  §45,000?  and  upon 
that  ridiculous  statement  bases  his  charge  of 
incapacity  and  wild  speculation  upon  the 
Boards,  and  warns  donors  to  beware  of  them. 

This  spectacular  phenomenon  leads  a  curi¬ 
ous  public  to  look  into  its  particulars.  What 
has  led  Mr.  McDougall  thus  to  assail  the 
fiduciary  capacity  and  business  sense  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  Boards?  He  is  the  author 
of  the  majority  report  on  the  seminary  prop¬ 
erty.  He  was  the  author  of  the  much  more 
clear  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  the  “  Board 
of  Theological  Seminaries"  which  was  to  hold 
the  whole  of  the  nine  millions,  and  to  govern, 
manage,  and  conduct  all  the  seminaries.  This 
he  reluctantly  gave  up  when  it  was  suggested 
that  the  seminaries  would  not  be  likely  to  sur¬ 
render  their  trusts  to  an  accidental  lioard  ap¬ 
pointed  by  an  accidental  Moderator. 

Mr.  McDougall  and  his  colleagues  have 
satisfied  themselves  thoroughly  of  the  mitrust- 
worthiness  of  the  trustees  and  directors  of  the 
seminaries.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  else 
in  the  whole  of  their  long  orations.  Now  he 
rises  higher,  in  one  sense,  and  goes  lower  in 
another,  and  makes  the  sweeping  charge  of 
the  untrusticorthiness  of  the  missionary  Boards 
of  the  Assembly.  “Those  who  have  money  to 
give”  are  warned  of  the  danger  of  entrusting 
money  to  those  Boards  and  the  Assembly, 
agencies  from  which  the  most  that  he  can  ex¬ 
pect  is  negligent  management  and  the  loss 
of  the  funds  entrusted  to  them. 

To  whom,  then,  shall  we  go  for  business 
capacity,  honesty,  and  trustworthiness  in  the 
handling  of  ecclesiastical  property?  The  vari¬ 
ous  Boards  cannot  be  trusted,  the  Assembly 
cannot  be  trusted.  Mr.  McDougall  does  not 
tell  us — and  why  does  he  thus  leave  us  in 
dark  uncertainty?  We  think  we  can  show 


that  the  reason  is  nothing  else  than  the  per¬ 
sonal  modesty  of  the  man,  his  shrinking  and 
maidenly  bashfulness.  We  think  that  this 
appears  in  his  scheme  for  a  Board  of  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminaries.  If  he  could  have  carried  that 
scheme  through  the  committee  and  the 
Assembly,  it  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  rea¬ 
sonable  mind  that,  he  being  the  inventor  of  it 
and  the  manufacturer  of  it,  would  necessarily 
have  been  called  upon  as  an  expert  to  run  it 
It  would  have  run  smoothly  as  a  Corliss  en¬ 
gine-investing  funds  and  decapitating  pro¬ 
fessors  with  ease,  certainty,  and  expedition. 
So  now  the  way  is  clear.  Shall  we  trust  any 
of  our  existing  fiduciary  organizations? 

'The  loud  wind  dwindled  to  a  whisper  low, 

And  sighed  for  sorrow,  as  it  answered.  No. 

Where,  then,  shall  rest  be  found?  Not  in 
“heaven,”  by  a  long  shot.  In  Cincinnati,  not 
in  promiscuous  Cincinnati,  but  in  a  small  cir¬ 
cle  of  which  Mr.  McDougall  is  both  hub  and 
periphery.  We  have  found  an  oasis  of  rest  and 
trust  at  last  I  Let  Mr.  McDougall  be  continued 
for  years  to  come  on  bold-over-committees, 
as  he  has  been  in  the  past,  so  that  he  may 
proclaim  upon  high  places  from  year  to  year, 
his  new  gospel  of  adistrust  in  the  honesty, 
capacity,  and  orthodoxy  of  American  Presby¬ 
terianism. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  celebrates  the 
coming  of  spring-time.  There  is,  it  says,  “a 
deep  undertone  of  significance  in  that  glad 
universal  welcome  with  which  even  the  ad¬ 
vance  heralds  of  spring  are  hailed” : 

And  why?  Spring  never  makes  in  our  cli¬ 
mate  an  unbroken  triumphal  advance.  It  is 
the  time  of  all  the  year  when  “weather”  is 
most  capricious  and  disappointing.  One  day 
seems  an  incipient  summer,  and  on  the  next 
the  snowstorm  rages  with  mid- winter  violence. 
And  oh,  those  spring  snows  I  If  nature  can 
put  on  a  more  unbecoming  vestment,  or  ex¬ 
press  herself  in  a  more  disagreeable  mood,  we 
have  never  yet  discovered  it.  It  is  a  cheerless 
prospect  to  look  out  upon,  and  it  is  still  more 
cheerless  to  venture  out  in.  “What  the  poets 
sing  about  spring,”  said  a  college  professor 
with  Virgil’s  Bucolics  open  before  his  class, 
“was  never  meant  for  this  climate.”  One  day 
we  swelter  and  let  our  fires  die  down  and  go 
out,  and  awake  the  next  da}  in  a  shiver  and 
execute  a  rapid  raid  on  kindling  wood  barrel 
and  coal  bin. 

Yet  for  all  this  everybody  loves  spring  and 
hails  its  advent  with  most  cordial  welcome. 
We  condone  the  rebates  and  apostacies  on  ac 
count  of  the  repentings  which  are  sure  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  in  our  acceptance  of  the  promise  of 
amendment  our  judgment  of  the  backslidings 
is  lenient.  And  it  is  this  promise  which  is 
the  secret  of  spring’s  popularity.  If  this  sea¬ 
son  was  sandwiched  in  between  May  and  June 
it  would  be  a  most  unwelcome  guest.  But  in 
all  this  inception  and  immaturity  is  hidden 
the  bud  of  May  blossom  and  midsummer  glory 
and  fruitage.  We  hear  in  the  spring  winds 
the  trump  of  nature’s  resurrection,  and  all 
around  we  see  the  advance  guard  of  those 
reconstructing  agencies  which  soon  are  to 
make  all  things  new.  And  this  is  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  spring.  Herein  is  another  of 
those  parables  nature  so  aptly  and  so  often 
teaches,  and  makes  the  natural  and  the  outer 
world  the  illustration  and  corroboration  of  the 
spiritual.  We  hope  for  that  we  see  not.  We 
have  faith  in  the  partial  and  imperfect  that  it 
will  unfold  its  germ,  and  we  can  with  patience 
wait  as  we  commit  ourselves  and  our  efforts 
to  the  co-operating  agents  and  accept  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  toil  and  sacrifice  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  ensure  satisfactory  compensation  and 
result. 

Is  not  this  well  known  annually  repeated 
experience  a  testimony  for  the  spiritual  and 
eternal?  Does  not  the  very  welcome  we  accord 
to  spring  witness  to  the  ability  and  adequacy 
of  a  power  above  and  beyond  to  satisfy  iis  in 
its  adjustment  and  development?  “I  have 
confidence  in  the  management,  sir,”  said  a 
railroad  superintendent  to  a  man  who  was 
finding  fault  with  the  weather.  Lei  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  management,  confidence  which 
gladdens  our  hearts  at  spring’s  return  and 
makes  us  responsive  to  the  requirements 
which  devolve  upon  us  at  this  critical  season, 
take  on  an  ampler  range. 


The  Churchman  touches  upon  “The  Sunday 
Opening  Question  Again,”  in  part,  as  follows: 

Senator  Cantor’s  bill  for  submitting  the 
question  of  Sunday  opening  to  popular  vote  at 
the  next  general  election  held  in  the  city  of 
New  York  is  the  first  practical  result  of  the 


recent  meeting  at  Cooper  Union,  and  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  might  have  been  expected.  In 
view  of  the  almost  unanimous  protest  which 
has  since  been  made  by  the  clergy  against  all 
legislation  of  this  kind,  and  of  the  strong  feel¬ 
ing  which  exists  among  all  Christian  people 
and  all  true  friends  of  Sunday  order  and 
morality,  we  are  confident  that  with  the  aid 
of  the  out-of-town  members  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  this  bill  will  fail  to  pass.  But  its  defeat 
will  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Next 
year  the  liquor  men  will  return  to  the  charge, 
well  reinforced,  and  until  their  numerical  and 
financial  strength  is  reduced  by  vigorous 
measures  of  some  sort,  eternal  vigilance  will 
be  the  price  of  the  quiet  Sunday.  The  liquor 
men  have  a  very  well  grounded  confidence  in 
their  power,  and  the  only  way  to  shake  that 
confidence  is  to  strip  them  of  the  power  by 
reducing  their  numbers.  As  we  have  already 
suggested,  we  regard  the  present  enormous 
number  of  bar-rooms  in  the  more  dense  por¬ 
tions  of  the  city  as  being  not  so  much  caused 
by  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  as  by 
the  terrible  overcrowding  which  drives  men 
into  the  op>en  doors  of  the  only  inviting  places 
within  their  reach. 

The  only  really  effective  way  to  cure  the 
evil  would  be  to  relieve  the  congestion,  but 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  prospect  of  any 
such  wished -for  consummation.  The  meet 
obvious  plan  would  seem  to  be  a  cheap  and 
quick  system  of  transit  which  would  bring 
the  more  roomy  annexed  district  within  reach 
of  the  workingman,  and  it  does  not  tend  to 
improve  one’s  patience  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  whole  matter  of  rapid  transit  is  being  de¬ 
layed  to  reflect  that  perhaps  half  a  million  of 
human  being  are  penned  up  in  quarters  from 
which  an  effective  system  of  transportation 
would  permit  them  to  escape.  But  too  much 
should  not  be  looked  for  from  this  source. 

And  then  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  working 
class  which  prefer  city  life,  even  with  all  its 
discomforts  and  its  hardships,  and  which  finds 
the  quiet  of  the  outskirts  intolerably  dull  and 
tedious.  These  people  would  rather  live  within 
sound  of  the  crowded  streets,  within  reach 
of  the  cheap  amusement  places,  within  view 
of  the  passing  show,  within  touch  of  the  ex¬ 
citements  of  a  great  city,  than  anywhere  else 
on  the  wide  earth,  and  no  model  tenement,  no 
suburban  cottage,  nor  fresh  air,  nor  grass,  nor 
flowers,  nor  trees,  nor  wholesome  quarters, 
will  tempt  them  to  leave  the  more  highly  sea¬ 
soned  enjoyments  of  the  town.  We  cannot 
see  any  likelihood  that  the  tenement  dwelling 
population  of  New  York  will  be  any  less  dense 
in  the  future  than  it  is  now,  and  hence  the 
imperative  necessity  of  preventing  the  saloon 
from  fastening  its  hold  upon  this  portion  of 
our  citizens  even  more  tightly  than  it  has 
already  done. 

Our  contemporary  suggests  a  cheap  Sunday 
afternoon  excursion  to  Pelham  Bay  Park  as 
about  the  only  safe  thing  for  these  city- 
tempted  ones  of  the  crowded  tenement  houses, 
not  aware  perhaps  that  the  saloon  is  already 
there,  close  at  hand,  in  advance  of  all  comers. 
So  long  as  the  profits  of  the  baneful  traffic  are 
what  they  are,  its  temptations  are  sure  to  be 
flaunted  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city. 
Notoriously,  great  numbers  of  these  Summer 
Sunday  excursionists  return  to  the  city  the 
worse  for  liquor. 


The  Examiner  refers  to  the  eminent  Bir¬ 
mingham  minister,  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale — the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  John AngellJames — who  has  recently 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty  six: 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  attract¬ 
ing  large  audiences.  Dr.  Dale  was  far  removed 
from  what  is  frequently  known  as  a  sensa¬ 
tional  preacher.  His  sermons  were  written 
and  carefully  prepared.  He  was  eminently  a 
student.  As  a  theologian.  Dr.  Dale  held  views 
as  to  conditional  immortality  which  wouid 
not  be  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  Christians.  'The  necessities  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  need  of  contending  for  religious 
liberty  almost  constrain  a  Nonconformist  in 
England  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  politician. 
Dr.  Dale  was  an  enthusiastic  Liberal  and  a 
supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  until  the  latter 
proclaimed  his  Home  Rule  policy,  when  Dr. 
Dale,  in  common  with  Mr.  Spurgeon,  John 
Bright,  and  a  number  of  eminent  Noncon¬ 
formist  Liberals,  felt  compelled  to  withdraw 
allegiance,  although  his  strong  personal  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Liberal  leader  prevented  him 
from  entering  actively  into  oppmution 
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School 

THE  UFE  OF  CHHIST 

Bible  Stubs  lanion  Xesson. 

The  Passion  Week. 

XXXVIII. — The  Close  of  Christ’s  Public 
Ministry. 

Mark  xii.  41-44;  Luke  xxi.  1-4;  John  xii.  20  50. 

[The  International  Lesson  for  April  2lBt  is 
Watchfulness.  Matt.  xxiv.  42-'.  1.  Golden 
Text.— Mark  xiii.  33.  It  will  be  found  in  next 
week's  Lesson,  Evangelist  for  April  18th.  There 
is  no  International  Lesson  from  the  passage  of 
to-day’s  study.] 

Golden  Text. — Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone ;  but 
if  it  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit. — John  xii.  24. 

The  chronological  order  of  the  events  and 
teachings  of  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  the 
Passover  week  will  perhaps  never  be  definitely 
settled.  It  seems  difficult,  however,  to  believe 
that  those  which  are  the  subject  of  to  day’s 
lesson  did  not  occur  before  that  last  solemn 
lament  of  Jesus  over  and  farewell  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people,  with  which  our  last  lesson  closed. 

The  incident  of  the  widow’s  two  mites  may 
have  occurred  some  time  in  the  course  of  the 
day  of  questionings  (Tuesday,  either  after  or 
before  tbe  question  of  the  Herodians)  ;  that  of 
the  coming  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus  seems  to 
have  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  previous  day 
(Monday). 

At  whatever  time  the  first  named  of  these 
incidents  occurred,  there  is  little  doubt  as  to 
the  place.  “The  treasury”  (Mark  xii.  41)  was 
under  one  of  the  porticoes  of  the  Court  of  the 
Women,  the  great  court  within  the  enormous 
enclosure  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Court  of  the  Priests.  This 
Court  of  the  Women  (so  called,  not  because 
it  was  theirs  exclusively,  but  because  women 
might  go  no  farther  than  this),  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  colonnades,  in  front  of  which  were 
placed  thirteen  trumpet-shaped  boxes  to  re 
ceive  the  gifts  of  the  people — one  for  offerings 
previously  neglected,  others  for  sacrifices,  in¬ 
cense,  wood  for  the  poor,  or  voluntary  offerings. 

Wearied  as  He  must-have  been  with  the  con¬ 
tention  of  sinners,  our  Lord,  sitting  under  one 
of  these  colonnades,  saw  something  that 
cheered  him — a  “pauper  widow,”  Mark  says, 
casting  into  the  treasury  the  gift  of  two 
perutahs,  small  brass  coins,  of  which  two 
were  worth  about  one  seventh  of  a  cent,  with 
a  purchasing  power  at  that  time  of  perhaps 
twenty  times  as  much.  There  were  rich  men 
casting  in  their  large  gifts  with  more  or  less 
of  ostentation ;  but  in  the  sight  of  God,  who 
does  not  need,  but  for  His  creatures’  sakes 
accepts  their  offerings,  the  gift  of  the  poor 
widow  was  the  most  truly  valuable  of  all.  To 
Jesus,  so  near  to  the  hour  of  entire  self-sacri¬ 
fice.  there  must  have  been  something  eepe 
cially  comforting  in  the  sight  of  this  poor 
woman  who  so  gladly  and  unostentatiously 
gave  all  that  she  had.  even  all  her  living ;  and 
He  pointed  11 is  disciples  to  the  poor  woman 
as  an  example  of  the  staadard  by  which  the  true 


value  of  gifts  to  God  must  be  measured.  Not 
by  what  they  will  buy,  for  God  needs  nothing 
that  our  money  can  buy  in  the  prosecution  of 
His  designs  for  the  world,  but  by  the  spirit  with 
which  it  is  given,  is  measured  the  blessing  it 
receives.  We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
teaching  of  this  incident  until  we  have  rigidly 
tested  by  it  our  various  methods  of  “raising 
money”  for  the  support  of  the  Church,  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  the  maintenance  of  char¬ 
itable  works.  If  our  Lord’s  commendation, 

“  this  poor  widow  cast  in  more  than  they  all,  ” 
meant  anything,  it  meant  that  her  two  mites, 
with  God’s  blessing,  would  prove  more  potent 
than  all  the  rich  gifts  of  ostentation.  And 
how  impotent,  tried  by  this  standard,  must  be 
the  money  which  we  “raise”  by  “entertain¬ 
ments,”  by  concerts  and  fairs  and  such 
methods.  Not  what  Christians  “raise,”  but 
what  they  give,  is  that  upon  which  they  may 
.expect  a  blessing. 

It  was  probably  toward  tbe  close  of  one  of 
these  days  in  tbe  temple  that  some  strangers 
from  the  West,  from  Europe,  perhaps,  who 
had  been  listening  to  Jesus’  words  afar  off, 
felt  impelled  to  beg  for  an  interview  with 
Him.  As  the  crowd  was  thinning,  these 
Greeks  came  to  Philip  with  the  request,  “Sir, 
we  would  see  Jesus.”  These  Greeks  were 
proselytes  to  Judaism ;  John  says  they  were 
“among  them  that  were  wont  to  come  up  to 
worship  at  the  feast.”  They  shared  the  com¬ 
mon  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  but  having 
recently  adopted  Jewish  beliefs,  they  were  less 
fettered  by  preconceived  notions  of  what  the 
Messiah  ought  to  be  and  what  would  be  the 
nature  of  His  work  than  the  Jews  in  general 
were. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  why  they  went  to 
Philip  rather  than  to  another  disciple;  it  may 
have  been  mere  accident,  though  in  the  half- 
Gentile  city  of  Bethsaida  Philip  may  have  been 
known  to  them  or  to  some  friends  of  theirs. 
Possibly,  by  reason  of  that  residence,  ho  spoke 
more  fiuent  Greek  than  the  others.  Evidently 
he  saw  something  significant  in  the  request, 
for  be  consulted  Andrew,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  particular  friend  of  Philip  (compare 
John  i.  44  and  the  sequence  of  names  in  Mark 
iii.  18). 

When  these  two  disciples  brought  the  re¬ 
quest  of  tbe  Greeks  to  Jesus,  probably  intro¬ 
ducing  them  at  the  same  time,  they  found  that 
it  gave  Him  a  mysterious  joy.  As  if  in  the 
reverential  approach  of  these  Gentiles  He  stiw  j 
foreshadowed  that  distant  day  when  all  nations 
should  be  discipled.  He  uttered  the  triumphant 
words,  “Now  is  the  Son  of  Blan  glorified  I” 
The  Son  of  Man ;  at  the  death  of  Lazarus  He 
had  said  that  the  Son  of  God  would  be  glori¬ 
fied  by  it;  then  it  was  the  life-giving  power 
of  the  Father  that  was  manifested  ;  here  the 
self-sacrificing  love  of  the  Messiah  as  man,  for 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  His  human  life  could 
salvation  come  to  the  Gentiles.  His  human 
life  belonged  to  tbe  Jews ;  only  by  being  lifted 
up  from  tbe  earth  could  He  draw  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  Him.  The  reference  here,  as 
in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (John  x. 
11),  is  not  to  a  mediatorial  death,  but  to  its 
element  of  self-sacrifice.  So  when  He  spoke 
of  the  grain  of  wheat,  it  was  not  as  a  figure  of 
the  resurrection,  as  tbe  Greeks  understood  it 
in  their  myth  of  Ceres  and  Persephone,  but  of 
the  absolute  surrender  of  tbe  individual  life 
for  the  sake  of  a  larger  and  more  abundant 
life— for  the  life  of  the  many.  Then  as  the 
dark  vision  of  the  death  that  must  precede 
that  larger  life  swept  over  Him,  His  soul  (not 
His  heart,  see  John  xiv.  1 — His  affections  but 
not  His  will)  was  troubled,  and, as  in  a  foretaste 
of  Gethsemane,  He  exclaimed,  “Father,  save 
Me  from  this  hourl”  Yet  He  would  not  draw 
back  ;  it  was  tbe  Gethsemane  prayer  in  another 
form  :  “For  this  cause  I  came  unto  this  hour. 


Father,  glorify  Thy  name."  The  prayer  was 
wonderfully  answered.  To  His  spiritually 
attuned  ear  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying,  “I  have  both  glorified  it  and  will  glorify 
it  again.  ”  Some  of  those  who  stood  there,  like 
tbe  beast  who  bears  the  human  voice,  beard 
only  a  noise — they  thought  it  thundered. 
Others,  with  a  higher  spiritual  education,  like 
a  well-trained  dog  (as  Godet  says),  recognized 
that  words  had  been  spoken,  though  what 
words  they  knew  not ;  they  thought  an  angel 
bad  spoken ;  and  Jesus  told  them  it  was  for 
their  sakes,  and  prophesied  of  His  death  in 
words  by  which  the  Jews  often  spoke  of  death. 
Then  turning,  perhaps,  toward  the  setting  sun. 
He  added,  “Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light 
among  you.  While  ye  have  the  light  believe 
on  tbe  light  that  ye  may  become  the  sons  of 
light.”  And  then  He  went  away  to  one  of 
those  retired  shelters  where  He  spent  the 
nights  of  this  last  week. 

What  follows  in  John  (xii.  37-43)  is  His 
final  summing  up  of  the  events  of  these  last 
days.  Though  He  had  done  so  many  signs 
among  them,  they  believed  not.  Their  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Him,  wholly  voluntary  and  utterly  per¬ 
verse  as  it  was,  had  yet  been  prophesied  (Isa. 
liii.  1;  vi.  10).  Yet  His  rejection,  though 
official,  was  not  total.  Many  even  of  the 
rulers  believed  on  Him  ;  others  evidently  be¬ 
sides  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  (Luke  xxiii.  51), 
and  only  a  time-serving  cowardice  prevented 
their  standing  up  for  Him  (John  xii.  42,  43). 

The  next  paragraph  (44-50)  was  an  utter¬ 
ance  of  Jesus  at  some  time  not  specified  during 
these  last  days.  They  are  the  last  clear  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  fact  that  He  is  the  revelation 
of  God,  and  that  His  mission  was  a  mission, 
not  of  judgment,  but  of  salvation  ;  a  last  clear 
teaching  that  eternal  life  is  His  who  is  in 
harmony  with  the  goodness  of  God,  whose 
standards  of  right  living  are  His  Command¬ 
ments.  _ 

Christian 

lEnbcavor. 

By  the  Bev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

On  Cnard. 

April  16.  Over  our  mouths  Psalm  141 :  l-IO, 

16.  Over  our  feet.  Psalm  1 : 1-6. 

17.  Over  our  hearts.  Proverbs  4 ;  23-27. 

18.  Over  our  temptations.  Proverbs  1 : 10-18. 

19.  Over  our  lives.  Matthew  24 ;  42-51. 

20.  Watch,  and  pray.  Matthew  26 : 96-41. 

M.  Topic -On  guard;  over  what,  how?  Nehemiab 
4 : 6-23.  (A  temperance  meeting  suggested.) 

While  Nehemiah  was  in  Shushan,  tbe  palace 
as  cupbearer  to  the  King  of  Persia,  he  met 
some  Jews  from  Judea,  who  reported  that  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  were  broken  down  and  the 
gates  burned  with  fire.  He  mourned  over  the 
condition  of  tbe  holy  city,  and  gave  himself  to 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  confessing  the  sins 
of  bis  people,  and  pleading  God’s  promises  to 
restore  the  exiles  on  repentance,  he  asked  to 
be  prospered  in  his  plan  to  rebuild  the  walls. 
King  Artaxerxes  noticed  his  anxiety,  and 
granted  him  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  re¬ 
build  the  city  with  letters  of  authority  to  the 
governors  adjacent.  But  they  were  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  Jews,  and  grieved  that  any 
one  sought  their  welfare. 

Though  Nehemiah  felt  sure  that  tbe  good 
hand  of  God  was  upon  him,  yet  he  used  all 
possible  wisdom  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
and  that  he  might  not  attract  attention  or 
provoke  opposition,  he  went  out  by  night  to 
view  the  walls.  When  he  was  ready  he  called 
together  the  priests  and  nobles  and  rulers  and 
told  them  of  tbe  king's  permission  and  of  his 
plans,  and  so  presented  the  case  that  they 
said,  “Let  us  arise  and  build.  ”  Their  enemies, 
Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  laughed  at  their  at¬ 
tempts,  but  Nehemiah  replied  that  the  God  of 
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heaven  would  prosper  them.  To  each  class  of 
the  people  he  gave  a  specified  work  in  order 
to  increase  their  enthusiasm.  When,  however, 
Sanballat  saw  their  earnestness,  he  was  very 
angry  and  mocked  them.  And  Tobiah  said 
that  a  fox  going  over  would  throw  down  the 
wall  they  were  building.  This  drove  Nehe- 
miah  to  prayer.  He  called  God  to  look  on 
their  enmity  and  their  attempts  to  discourage 
the  building  and  to  turn  their  reproach  upon 
their  own  heads.  All  the  more  rapidly  did 
they  hasten  the  work  because  of  their  fear  of 
these  enemies  from  without,  so  that  the  wall 
was  built  up  to  half  the  needed  height  before 
their  enemies  realized  what  they  were  doing. 

The  secret  of  their  rapid  work  was,  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  a  mind  to  work.  And  this  is  the  secret 
of  success  in  any  undertaking,  particularly  in 
church  work.  With  the  good  hand  of  God 
with  us  we  need  not  fear  any  undertaking. 
With  faith  in  God  and  a  holy  enthusiasm, 
given  by  God’s  Spirit  in  and  with  us,  effort 
can  know  no  failure.  Looking  from  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  work  to  God,  difficulties  disappear 
and  obstacles  melt  away.  Nebemiah  found  a 
mountain  of  rubbish  to  be  removed,  and  great 
gaps  in  the  wall  to  be  rebuilt,  but  the  Jews 
went  steadily  to  work  to  carry  off  basket  by 
basket  of  rubbish,  and  to  add  stone  to  stone, 
each  one  strengthening  the  wall.  Each  had 
his  place  and  each  day  its  work,  and  so,  day 
after  day,  saw  the  work  progress.  Opposition 
did  not  much  matter  so  long  as  the  people  had 
a  mind  to  work.  The  mind  put  into  any  work 
colors  all  the  work.  Faith  in  God  gives 
cheerful  hope.  One  man  like  Nehemiah,  who 
has  the  courage  of  faith,  can  inspire  a  multi¬ 
tude,  and  undertaken  in  this  spirit,  the  work 
was  already  half  done.  Slavish  work  drags 
slowly  along,  while  loving  effort  sweeps  every¬ 
thing  before  it.  .4  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
with  a  mind  to  keep  its  pledge  can  revolu¬ 
tionize  a  church  and  a  community. 

Another  secret  of  success  is  in  setting  every 
one  to  work  and  with  all  at  it  and  all  the  time 
at  it,  wonders  may  be  accomplished.  In  rais¬ 
ing  money  for  any  benevolent  purpose,  the 
difference  between  taking  up  a  collection 
without  interest  and  preaching  a  sermon  on 
the  subject,  and  giving  every  one  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  by  some  personal  method,  will 
be  as  one  to  four  or  five. 

When  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  saw  their 
success  and  that  they  were  likely  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  object,  they  conspire  to  hinder,  and 
if  possible,  prevent  their  work.  Then  Nehe¬ 
miah  prayed  to  God  and  set  a  watch  day  and 
night  because  of  them.  Notice  the  order,  he 
prayed  and  watched.  The  prayer  came  first. 
With  ever  so  much  watchfulness  they  might 
not  be  able  to  keep  off  these  enemies.  Prayer 
strengthened  his  courage  and  vigilance  Nehe¬ 
miah  had  a  habit  of  interjecting  a  prayer  into 
his  work.  Between  the  question  of  Artax- 
erxes  and  its  answer,  he  ejaculated  a  prayer  to 
God.  It  was  a  most  critical  movement,  toi 
had  the  king  suspected  him  of  soD.ething 
wrong,  his  life  would  have  been  the  forfeit, 
and  everything  depended  upon  his  own  com¬ 
posure  and  the  king’s  good  will. 

To  look  into  the  face  of  God  takes  away  the 
fear  of  man.  To  be  in  communion  with  God 
guides  with  strength.  To  go  in  His  name 
makes  one’s  feet  sure  and  swift.  This  it  is 
which  enables  the  missionary  to  attack  a 
Chinese  wall  of  heathenism.  This  gives  unc¬ 
tion  to  the  words  of  the  preacher  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Had  Nehemiah  prayed  ever  so  much  and 
not  set  a  watch,  his  prayer  would  not  have 
availed.  Had  he  set  a  watch  by  day  and  not 
by  night  it  would  not  have  availed  to  keep  the 
enemy  out.  Their  adversaries  had  said.  We 
will  come  on  them  unarmed  and  slay  them 
and  cause  their  work  to  cease.  Forewarned  is 


forearmed,  and  forearmed  needs  no  warning, 
but  is  ever  ready. 

In  this  case  there  was  need  to  be  on  guard 
within  and  without,  for  some  of  the  people 
were  ready  to  grumble  and  find  fault  and  dis¬ 
courage  others  on  a  slight  occasion.  There 
was  too  much  rubbish,  and  the  work  was  too 
great.  And  the  Jews  who  dwelt  outside 
among  their  enemies  sent  word  ten  times.  Ye 
must  return  to  us,  for  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  them  to  make  them  afraid 
for  themselves.  The  foes  within  are  the  hard¬ 
est  to  meet,  who  instead  of  working  all  the 
more,  do  nothing  and  criticize  the  willing 
ones  and  throw  cold  water  on  every  project. 
To  such  he  must  stop  his  ears  who  would  go 
forward.  Nehemiah  then  set  the  people  after 
their  families  in  the  weakest  and  exposed 
places,  that  one  might  strengthen  another, 
and  work  and  fight,  if  need  be,  for  his  own 
household.  He  also  stirred  up  the  nobles  with 
zeal  for  their  brethren  and  their  own  families. 
Each  was  made  to  feel  his  own  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  bis  own  house. 

From  that  time  he  divided  the  rseponsibility 
so  that  while  one  half  worked,  the  other  half 
defended  them,  and  the  rulers  sustained  both 
He  also  armed  the  builders  so  that  they  could 
work  with  one  hand,  while  the  weapon  was 
ready  in  the  other.  And  he  had  the  trumpeter 
near  him  to  sound  the  warning  at  any  time, 
so  that  one  might  go  to  the  aid  of  the  other. 
And  they  wrought  from  mornin’s  dawn  till  the 
stars  appeared,  and  Nehemiah  did  not  put  off 
bis.  clothes  night  or  day. 

With  such  a  leader  and  such  a  spirit  their 
enemies  dared  not  attack  them,  and  every  day 
as  the  walls  rose  higher  and  higher,  they  were 
more  secure,  until  at  last  the  wall  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  city  was  made  strong  against 
all  attack.  The  safety  of  a  city,  or  an  army, 
or  an  individual  depends  on  the  watchmen. 
The  difficulty  with  the  individual  is  that  the 
enemy  and  the  watchman  are  the  same  person. 

Temptation  is  in  the  necessity  of  making  a 
choice  between  two  things,  where  one  is  good 
and  the  other  evil.  Where  one  is  confirmed 
and  there  is  no  question  about  a  right  choice, 
there  is  no  temptation.  Temperance  is  more 
than  abstinence  from  strong  drink,  it  is  self- 
control  in  all  directions  and  over  the  whole 
man.  We  sbonld  guard  our  lips  lest  we  speak 
evil,  our  acts  lest  we  do  wrong  or  even  appear 
to  do  wrong,  our  thoughts  lest  we  think  to  do 
wrong,  our  desires  lest  they  grow  into  lusts, 
and  most  of  all,  our  hearts  lest  we  love  any¬ 
thing  that  is  evil.  And  the  beginnings  of 
wrong  doing  and  of  evil  ways  need  to  be  doubly 
guarded  lest  we  enter  into  the  paths  of  sin 
whichlead  to  death.  -  Evil  habits  are  begun 
when  an  evil  act  is  done  in  an  unguarded 
moment. 

Our  enemies  are  ever  watchful  for  occasion 
to  barm  us,  and  Satan,  the  deceiver,  is  vigi¬ 
lant  to  ensnare  us,  and  we  must  watch  day 
and  night  and  be  armed,  and  particularly  when 
we  know  the  enemy  is  near  and  where  be  has 
before  attacked  us.  When  we  have  once  fallen 
we  must  watch  with  greatest  care. 

And  in  every  trial  we  should  carry  our  case 
to  God  in  prayer  and  keep  His  presence  with 
us.  Walking  with  God  we  shall  not  stumble, 
for  we  have  the  Light  and  One  mighty  to  help. 
The  young  man  cannot  overcome  his  easily  be¬ 
setting  sins  without  the  help  of  God.  Let  him 
tell  God  all  about  them  and  seek  His  help, 
and  he  will  overcome.  Only  when  prayer  and 
watchfulness  go  together  is  one  safe  from 
temptation. 

Our  hope,  heavenly  and  earthly,  is  poorly 
anchored,  if  the  cable  parts  upon  the  strain. 
I  believe  in  God  who  can  change  evil  into 
good,  and  I  am  confident  that  what  befalls  us 
is,  ultimately,  always  for  the  best. — Sir  Walter 
Scott. 


ANTIPA8 

.\nd  Other  Children  Whom  Jesus  Loved. 

''Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  Is  the  Lesson  for 
Children.”— P.  T.  Farwell. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

It  was  during  this  journey  that  Antipas 
learned  something  more  about  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  A  Pharisee,  who  was  curious  to  meet 
one  who  was  making  so  great  a  stir,  invited 
Jesus  to  his  house;  but  being,  like  many 
Pharisees,  so  wrapped  up  in  self-satisfaction 
that  there  was  no  room  in  his  heart  for  love, 
or  even  for  courtesy  toward  one  whom  he 
thought  poorer  than  himself,  he  neglected 
even  the  common  decencies,  gave  no  orders 
for  the  pouring  of  water  on  the  traveller’s 
dusty  feet,  still  less  for  the  anointing  with 
perfumed  oil  which  was  given  to  an  honored 
guest.  But  the  Pharisee  was  very  willing  that 
every  one  should  see  his  hospitality  to  this 
wandering  prophet,  and  therefore  Antipas  and 
several  other  boys  of  Jesus’  company  came 
into  the  court  and  stood  where  they  could  see 
into  the  banqueting  hall,  as  it  was  the  custom 
to  do.  And  presently  there  crept  in  a  poor, 
worn,  wicked  woman,  the  very  offscouring  of 
the  street,  carrying  a  costly  alabaster  jar; 
and  creeping  to  Jesus’  feet  as  he  reclined  on 
the  luxurious  divan  according  to  the  custom 
of  such  feasts,  she  began  to  weep  over  his 
feet,  her  tears  falling  so  abundantly  as  to 
wash  away  the  travel  stains :  then  she  wiped 
them  with  her  long  hair,  and  poured  fragrant 
ointment  upon  them  from  her  alabaster  box, 
kissing  them  in  deep  humility. 

There  was  a  sneer  upon  the  Pharisee’s  face 
as  he  saw  this,  as  much  as  to  say,  “If  this 
man  were  a  prophet  he  would  know  that  that 
woman  is  a  sinner  and  would  spurn  her  from 
his  feet.”  Then  Jesus  spoke  in  his  gentle, 
courteous  voice,  “Simon,  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you.”  “Master,  say  on,”  replied  the 
Pharisee ;  and  Jesus  told  him  a  story  of  a  man 
who  had  two  debtors,  one  of  whom  owed  a 
large  sum  and  one  a  small,  and  as  both  were 
equally  unable  to  pay,  he  forgave  both. 
“Which  of  them  will  love  him  most?”  asked 
Jesus,  and  Simon  answered  carelessly,  “I 
suppose  him  to  whom  he  forgave  most.” 

“You  have  well  said,”  said  Jesus,  and  then 
he  raised  himself  up  and  turned  toward  the 
woman  with  an  air  of  such  dignified  command 
that  the  proud  Pharisee  blushed  with  shame, 
as  he  added,  “Simon,  do  you  see  this  woman? 
I  came  to  your  house,  and  you  gave  me  no 
water  for  my  feet,  but  she  has  wet  my  feet 
with  her  tears.  You  gave  me  no  kiss  of  wel¬ 
come,  but  she  has  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet ; 
you  did  not  anoint  my  head  with  oil,  but  she 
has  anointed  my  feet  with  costly  ointment. 
So  I  say  to  you,  her  sins,  which  are  many,  are 
forgiven,  for  she  loved  mnch ;  but  to  whom 
little  is  forgiven,  he  loves  little and  then  in 
a  voice  of  thrilling  kindness,  he  said  to  the 
woman,  “Your  sins  are  forgiven,”  and  she 
lifted  up  her  face  with  joy  and  gratitude  and 
went  out  of  the  house.  Thus  it  was  that  An¬ 
tipas  learned  that  there  was  no  limit  to  his 
Master’s  power  to  forgive. 

They  were  at  home  again  in  Capernaum, 
and  Antipas  was  busy  with  his  books  with  an 
ardor  he  had  never  known  before.  It  was  not 
merely  because  he  was  a  little  older  and  there¬ 
fore  wiser ;  it  was  because  everything  in  life 
seemed  to  have  new  value,  new  importance, 
since  he  had  found  that  it  might  all  be  used 
for  the  service  of  Jesus. 

Of  course  his  studies  did  not  keep  him  from 
seeing  Jesus  every  day.  Just  as  in  the  old 
time.  Jesus  was  always  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  children,  and  Antipas,  as  soon  as  bis  lessons 
were  over,  always  joined  them.  So  be  heard 
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many  beautiful  teachings  of  Jesus,  some  of 
them  spoken  to  the  children  alone,  some  of 
them  to  the  older  people,  who  gathered  around 
him  more  and  more,  as  the  days  went  on. 

One  day  when  Antipas  went  to  look  for  his 
Master,  he  found  him  in  Peter’s  house,  and  a 
number  of  men  and  women-  sitting  around. 
As  usual,  the  boy  made  bis  way  to  a  place 
near  Jesus,  where  the  little  children  were 
clustered  around  him,  happy  to  be  near  him 
even  when  they  could  not  understand  all  that 
he  was  saying. 

To  day  they  could  understand  very  little. 

A  number  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  there, 
and  were  arguing  with  him.  The  children 
wondered  that  they  should  want  to  talk  when 
they  might  have  heard  Jesus  talk,  for  no  one 
surely  ever  spoke  as  Jesus  did.  And  presently 
Antipas  heard  something  that  filled  him  with 
horror.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  ac¬ 
cusing  Jesus  of  having  the  help  of  Satan  in 
healing  the  poor  demoniacs  whom  he  had  re¬ 
stored  from  their  frightful  ravings  to  be 
in  their  right  mind.  Antipas  hardly  knew 
whether  to  be  exultant  or  terrified  at  the  way 
in  which  Jesus  answered  them,  so  severe,  so 
stern,  so  full  of  indignation  that  the  rabbis 
fairly  cowered  before  him  ;  and  yet,  as  Anti¬ 
pas  could  see,  Jesus  did  not  in  the  least  lose 
his  self  control,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
severest  sayings  he  brought  in  little  stories,  as 
was  his  way,  to  explain  to  his  hearers  more 
perfectly  what  he  meant. 

Yet  there  was  something  terrible  even  in 
these  stories ;  they  were  not  about  the  sower, 
or  the  shepherd,  or  the  merchantman,  such  as 
Antipas  had  often  heard  him  tell,  but  about  a 
strong  man  armed,  or  about  wicked  men  taken 
possession  of  by  evil  spirits ;  and  the  awfulness 
of  uttering  words  against  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  With  every  word  bis  eyes  grew  more 
dreadful,  his  voice  sounded  like  the  deep  notes 
of  a  warning  bell. 

A  woman  standing  in  the  outer  edge  of  the 
circle,  presently  exclaimed  that  his  mother 
roust  be  blessed  to  have  him  for  a  son.  He 
turned  his  eyes  upon  her  and  answered,  “Say, 
rather,  they  are  blessed  who  hear  the  word  of 
God  and  keep  it,”  and  as  he  said  these  words 
Antipas  was  filled  with  wonder,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  that  all  those  who  loved  Jesus  heard 
this  saying  as  a  gentle  blessing,  while  the 
very  same  words  were  a  stern  reproof  to  those 
who  sat  before  him  only  to  find  fault. 

Jesus  was  still  speaking  to  them  in  warning 
and  reproof,  when  there  was  a  little  stir  at 
the  door;  the  mother  and  brothers  of  Jesus 
stood  there  looking  somewhat  troubled.  Mary 
spoke  softly  to  some  one  who  stood  near,  and 
that  person  came  to  Jesus  saying,  “Your 
mother  and  brothers  are  asking  for  you.” 
The  stern  look  with  which  he  had  been  speak¬ 
ing  melted  into  the  expression  of  tenderness 
that  it  always  took  on  when  he  looked  at  his 
mother ;  his  eyes  turned  toward  the  door,  and 
then  were  directed  toward  his  disciples  and 
the  little  children  who  sat  near  him  ;  he  seemed 
entirely  to  overlook  the  carping,  critical  rab¬ 
bis,  as  if  they  were  of  no  consequence,  and  in 
that  voice  of  thrilling  sweetness  that  always 
went  to  the  heart  of  those  who  loved  him,  he 
said,  “Do  you  know  who  my  mother  and  my 
brothers  are?  Here  they  are,  my  mother  and 
my  brothers” — and  it  seemed  to  his  disciples 
and  the  children  as  if  his  eyes  rested  upon 
each  one  of  them  in  love  as  he  added— “for 
whoever  does  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven, is 
as  dear  to  me  as  brother,  or  sister,  or  mother.  ” 

And  then  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  going 
through  the  group  of  unloving  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  he  went  away  with  his  mother. 

Very  often,  in  those  days,  Jesus  sat  in  a 
boat  to  teach  for  in  that  way  he  could  better 
see  the  crowd  that  followed  him,  and  they 
could  better  see  and  hear  him.  Of  late  Jesus 


had  begun  to  teach  in  a  new  way — almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  parables,  or  stories  that  have  a  close 
meaning.  John  had  told  Antipas  and  Bar- joses 
that  one  reason  for  this  was  that  Jesus  wanted 
thus  to  separate  those  who  followed  him  out 
of  mere  curiosity  from  those  who  truly  wanted 
to  learn.  For  the  parables,  though  they  were 
interesting,  were  not  always  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  only  those  who  cared  for  something 
other  than  to  be  amused  took  the  trouble  to 
ask  for  their  explanation. 

One  day  when  he  was  sitting  in  the  boat, 
and  the  children  sitting  near  him  on  the  sand, 
with  a  great  multitude  covering  all  the  shore, 
Jesus  told  them  a  number  of  parables  about 
the  kingdom,  to  show  what  its  nature  was  and 
what  must  be  the  character  of  the  people  who 
belong  to  it. 

It  was  like  a  sower  sowing  seed,  he  said,  and 
the  seed  falling  into  all  sorts  of  ground  and 
sometimes  being  lost  and  sometimes  bearing 
little  fruit  and  sometimes  bearing  much  ;  it 
was  like  good  seed  sown  in  a  field  and  an 
enemy  coming  and  scattering  the  seeds  of 
weeds  among  it;  it  was  like  a  tiny  grain  of 
mustard  seed  from  which  grew  a  great  tree ; 
it  was  like  a  bit  of  leaven  in  a  pan  of  dough 
that  fermented  and  fermented  till  it  leavened 
the  whole  lump ;  it  was  like  treasure  hid  in  a 
field ;  like  a  goodly  pearl;  like  a  net  cast  into 
the  sea  and  bringing  up  many  fish,  some  bad, 
some  good.  All  these  stories  he  told  to  show 
what  the  kingdom  really  is. 

The  grown  people  seemed  not  to  understand  ; 
even  the  disciples  were  puzzled  ;  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  listened  with  delight,  and  perhaps  they 
understood  better  than  the  grown  people,  for 
they  had  not  made  up  their  minds  as  to  what 
the  kingdom  ought  to  be,  and  to  them  it 
seemed  plain  that  in  the  kingdom  there  would 
be  some  people  more  full  of  good  fruit  than 
others,  and  that  the  power  and  blessedness  of 
the  kingdom  must  ever  grow  and  grow  until 
it  filled  the  whole  world. 

At  last  evening  came,  and  all  the  people  went 
home.  Antipas  lingered  a  little  and  heard 
Jesus  ask  his  disciples  to  hoist  the  sail  and 
carry  him  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 
He  saw  Jesus  lie  down  in  the  stern  of  the  boat 
with  his  head  on  the  steersman’s  cushion,  as 
if  he  were  very  weary ;  and  then  Antipas  ran 
away  home 

An  hour  later  as  he  sat  on  the  roof  with  bis 
father  and  mother,  he  saw  a  ship  afar  off  in 
the  midst  of  the  lake  that  he  recognized  as 
that  of  Jesus,  and  he  pointed  it  out  to  them. 
It  was  sailing  beautifully  along  in  the  white 
moonlight,  but  not  rapidly,  for  there  was 
hardly  any  wind,  and  the  sea  was  perfectly 
smooth.  But  even  while  they  w’ere  looking 
at  it  the  wind  suddenly  came  up  and  began 
to  blow  almost  a  hurricane ;  one  of  those  sud¬ 
den  squalls  that  often  come  upon  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  sunk  so  deep  among  the  hills.  Chuza 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  for  even  at 
that  distance  they  could  see  that  the  little 
ship  was  plunging  frightfully  and  that  the 
waves  seemed  to  wash  entirely  over  her ;  and 
then,  far  more  suddenly  than  it  had  come  up, 
the  wind  died  down,  the  clouds  rolled  away 
from  before  the  moon,  and  they  could  see  the 
gallant  little  boat  upon  the  smooth  sea  and 
drawing  near  the  farther  shore. 

That  was  all,  so  far  as  Antipas  knew.  He 
wondered  a  little  that  the  storm  had  ceased 
so  quickly,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  what  really 
had  taken  place. 

John  had  been  sitting  at  the  tiller  near  his 
beloved  Master,  as  he  lay  asleep  with  his  head 
upon  the  hard  steersman’s  cushion.  The  young 
disciple’s  mind  was  so  busy  with  the  parables 
that  Jesus  bad  spoken  that  day,  that  he  had 
not  noticed  how  light  the  wind  was,  or  how 
slowly  they  were  moving  over  the  heaving 
surface  of  the  lake.  Suddenly  a  sharp  blast 


struck  his  cheek,  the  boat  careened  heavily, 
there  were  shouts  from  his  comrades  in 
the  other  end  of  the  vessel  as  they  sprang  up 
to  let  out  the  ropes  and  lower  the  struggling 
sail,  for  the  little  boat  was  battling  with  a 
hurricane,  and  the  waves  were  sweeping  over 
her  and  threatening  to  engulf  her. 

Four  of  the  men  on  board  were  experienced 
sailors  and  knew  every  trick  of  that  lake,  but 
even  they  were  appalled  at  the  sudden  fury  of 
the  gale.  The  other  eight  were  landsmen,  and 
in  their  confused  terror  they  were  not  only  use¬ 
less,  but  in  the  way,  while  their  fright  helped 
to  unman  their  comrades.  Through  all  the 
wild  confusion,  the  shiieking  of  the  wind, 
the  straining  of  the  timbers,  the  booming  of  the 
waves,  Jesus  still  slept;  the  moon  was  hidden 
behind  the  dark  storm  cloud,  but  John  could 
not  but  feel  the  utter  calmness  of  that  sleep 
Instead  of  strengthening,  it  discouraged  him. 
Ah,  yes,  Jesus  might  as  well  sleep,  for  here 
was  sbmething  which  even  he  could  not  help; 
the  winds  and  the  waves  were  in  the  power  of 
God.  And  then  as  the  vessel  rose  staggering 
and  trembling  on  a  mighty  wave,  and  in  a 
moment  fell  away  into  the  yawning  depth 
while  the  waters  swept  over  her,  there 
was  a  rush  of  the  other  disciples,  frantic 
with  terror,  and  despair,  and  a  wild  cry; 
“Master,  Master,  do  you  not  care  that  we 
perish !” 

In  the  black  darkness  John  could  not  see 
that  Jesus  opened  his  eyes,  but  he  heard 
his  voice  above  the  booming  of  the  waves. 
“Why  are  you  afraid?  Have  you  not  yet 
faith?”  And  then  Jesus  rose,  and  said  to  the 
storm  in  a  voice  of  command,  “Peace!  Be 
still !” 

And  suddenly  the  wind  fell,  the  clouds 
broke  awa3',  the  moon  shone  out  upon  a  peace 
ful  sea,  and  the  twelve  disciples  looking  upon 
him  with  awe,  hardly  dared  speak  to  him, 
but  whispered  to  one  another,  “What  manner 
of  man  is  this?’  “Even  the  winds  and  the 
waters  obey  him !” 

But  John’s  soul  rose  in  exultation  that  the 
king  he  had  chosen  to  follow,  the  king  of  his 
heart  as  well  as  his  life,  was  able  to  be  ruler, 
not  only  over  men,  but  also  over  the  powers 
of  earth  and  sky. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

ON  EASTER  DAY. 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me  at 
church  at  Cannes  on  Easter  day.  The  church 
was  so  lovely  with  palm  branches  and  roses, 
and  we  had.  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  ser 
mon  I  ever  heard  preached  on  Easter  day! 
The  text  was,  “Till  the  day  break  and  the 
shadows  flee  away.”  It  was  all  about  the  joy 
of  resurrection,  and  the  strength  that  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  that  joy  ought  to  give  us  while  we 
are  still  dwelling  among  the  shadows.  Sep¬ 
aration  from  those  who  have  passed  before  us 
into  the  full  daylight  was  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  shadows,  and  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the 
sweet,  brave  words  in  which  this  preacher  en 
couraged  the  bereaved  ones  to  bear  it,  bidding 
them  dwell  on  the  joy  of  meeting  again,  and 
cherish  all  the  tender  thoughts  and  remem¬ 
brances  that  would  make  the  meeting  not  like 
a  fresh  beginning,  but  just  a  taking  up  of  the 
old  love  life  where  it  had  paused  for  a  little 
while.  The  shadow  was  only  on  our  side,  he 
said ;  we  were  to  remember  there  was  no 
break,  no  want  on  the  other.  They  were  living 
in  union  with  us  even  when  we  could  not  feel 
it.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  how  every  trouble 
was  only  a  shadow  that  the  dawn  w’ould  dis¬ 
pel,  and  that  we  should  find  an  answer  to  all 
our  doubts  and  troubles  in  remembering  con¬ 
stantly  that  death  was  in  no  sense  an  end,  and 
that  this  life  was  only,  as  it  were,  a  school, 
in  which  we  were  being  prepared  for  what 
was  to  follow,  when  all  our  ideals  would  be 
realized  and  all  our  loves  perfected  and  our 
yearnings  after  happiness  and  goodness  receive 
the  fullest  satisfaction.— Memoirs  of  Annie 
Keary. 
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ABAOWTELY  PURE 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  showery  April  morning  prevented  a  very 
large  attendance  at  the  monthly  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  on  April  3rd,  at  53  Fifth  Avenue,  but  there 
were  about  seventy-five  ladies  present.  Miss 
Parsons  of  Rye  led  the  meeting,  which  was 
one  of  unusual  interest. 

After  the  opening  devotional  service.  Miss 
Parsons  spoke  briefly  of  India  as  the  topic  for 
the  day,  and  called  attention  to  the  immense 
population  and  the  intellectual  activity  to  be 
found  there,  and  then  called  upon  Mrs.  Fry  to 
speak  of  the  general  work  of  our  missionaries 
in  that  land. 

Mention  was  first  made  of  the  Lodiana  Mis¬ 
sion  and  of  the  work  at  Lahore.  By  some 
oversight  the  names  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Orbison, 
who  are  working  here,  were  omitted  from  the 
^  ear  Book,  and  Mrs.  Fry  begged  the  ladies 
present  not  to  forget  to  pray  for  them.  The 
Christian  College  at  Lahore  is  a  recognized 
power  for  good  in  the  Punjab.  They  have  re¬ 
cently  been  much  refreshed  by  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Wilder,  who  gave  nine  lectures  to  the  stu¬ 
dents,  to  which  they  listened  with  breathless 
interest.  One  student  said,  “His  face  is  good 
to  look  upon;  he  must  be  a  good  man.”  Mr. 
Gilbertson  writes  of  this  visit  with  the  great¬ 
est  enthusiasm,  and  concludes  by  saying  that 
Mr.  WHder  was  certainly  intended  for  a  “cir¬ 
culating  missionary,”  and  that  he  is  thankfu] 
that  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  travel  and  lecture 
in  other  parts  of  India. 

Other  stations  were  mentioned  and  interest¬ 
ing  details  given  of  work  done  among  the  low 
caste  people.  At  Dehra  the  training  school 
has  not  been  able  to  find  suitable  young  women 
to  take  the  course  to  fit  them  to  be  Bible 
women,  so  that  its  usefulness  is  suspended. 
At  Ambala  the  name  of  Mrs.  Calderwood  has 
been  omitted  by  mistake  from  the  Year 
Book. 

Mrs.  Dennis  led  in  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
for  all  that  the  Lord  has  done  in  India. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  read  part  of  Miss  Grace 
Wilder’s  annual  report.  She  mentions  that  on 
February  19,  1894,  her  school  went  into  per 
manent  quarters  after  being  moved  from  place 
to  place  six  times.  Miss  Wilder  says  that 
many  village  people  stop  to  listen  as  they  pass 
the  school  or  as  they  go  to  a  brook  near  to 
wash  their  clothing.  There  have  been  many 
hopeful  conversions.  Miss  Wilder  reports  that 
during  the  year  she  has  made  154  visits  in 
homes  and  has  also  made,  with  Miss  Brown, 
a  tour  of  the  adjacent  villages.  Miss  Brown 
is  not  able  to  talk  very  much  yet  to  the  na¬ 
tives,  but  her  sweet  voice  in  singing  has  done 
splendid  service.  The  ladies  also  made  use  of 
a  magic  lantern  to  attract  the  people  to  listen 
to  the  Gospel  message,  which  hundreds  heard 
for  the  first  time. 

Miss  Babbitt,  recently  from  India,  said  that 
Miss  Brown’s  singing  reminded  her  of  a  woman 
whom  she  found  in  a  small  village,  living  the 
life  of  a  Christian,  who  had  been  converted 
through  the  singing  of  a  missionary  who  had 
passed  through  that  village  six  years  previ¬ 
ously. 

As  Mr.  Dodd  of  the  Laos  Mission  was  pres¬ 
ent,  he  gave  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the 
life  of  one  faithful  native  Christian  This  old 


woman  joined  the  missionaries  in  praying  for 
eighteen  helpers  and  five  hundred  converts, 
and  kept  asking  if  they  had  come,  always 
adding,  with  wonderful  faith,  “Be  not  small 
of  heart,  they  will  come.  ”  Mr.  Dodd  made  an 
earnest  plea  for  two  physicians  to  go  up  into 
the  Laos  country,  as  that  is  the  most  pressing 
need  of  the  mission  at  present. 

Dr.  Laifin,  just  returned  from  Africa,  next 
spoke,  and  proved  that  the  work  there  is 
u'orth  the  cost,  even  if  many  precious  lives  are 
sacrificed.  He  dwelt  on  the  great  need  of 
women  to  work  for  their  poor,  ignorant  sis 
ters,  and  said  that  when  his  wife  died  a  great 
cry  went  up.  “Mamma  is  dead;  what  shall  we 
do?"  Dr.  Lafiin  said  that  some  one  had  asked 
him  if  he  expected  any  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  to  be  shown  in  the  lives  of  the  native 
converts  inside  of  three  generations,  and  his 
answer  was,  “Yes,  indeed,  inside  of  three 
months,  or  even  three  days.”  The  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  are  always  the  same  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  in  all  climates. 

Miss  Ellen  Parsons  showed  a  silver  quarter 
sent  for  our  “Silver  Jubilee”  by  one  of  our 
returned  missionaries,  now  leaching  a  school 
out  West.  Miss  Denny  led  in  an  earnest 
prayer  for  God’s  blessing  on  our  annual 
meeting.  Mrs.  Fry  made  a  spirited  appeal  for 
the  treasury,  and  it  had  added  force  for  those 
who  knew  that  there  was  a  young  lady  pres¬ 
ent  fitted  in  every  way  for  Foreign  Mission 
work,  who  had  just  been  told  that  the  Board 
did  not  feel  justified  in  sending  out  any  new 
missionaries  except  the  teachers,  so  much 
needed  at  some  of  our  well-established  sphools. 
When  will  the  Church  of  Christ  awake  to  its 
duties  and  its  privileges? 

We  join  with  the  Presbyterian  women  of 
New  York  City  this  week  in  welcoming  the 
delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  This  is 
a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  this  Board 
us  it  celebrates  now  its  silver  jubilee  in  honor 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  organi¬ 
zation.  When  the  originators  of  the  plan  of 
special  mission  work  to  be  undertaken  by 
women  consulted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  R. 
Booth,  in  giving  them  his  counsel  and  assist¬ 
ance,  he  said,  “You  little  know  what  you  have 
set  in  motion.”  Those  that  are  left  of  the 
pioneers  in  looking  back  and  looking  forward 
at  this  epoch  realize  the  truth  of  his  words. 
The  history  of  these  twenty- five  years  can 
never  be  fully  written,  because  it  can  never 
be  really  known  until  “the  books  are  opened” 
before  the  Great  White  Throne.  It  is  a  his¬ 
tory  of  patient,  consecrated,  unwearying  self- 
sacrifice,  not  only  freely  given  by  the  workers 
in  arduous,  far  away  fields,  hut  no  less  freely 
given  by  the  women  who,  staying  at  home, 
yet  by  prayer  and  gift  and  steadfast  work 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  go. 

The  meetings  this  week  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  at  the  University  Place  Church, 
mornings  and  afternoons  and  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning,  will  be  full  of  interest.  Missionaries 
from  distant  fields,  as  well  as  home  workers, 
will  speak,  and  there  will  be  many  interesting 
details  of  which  we  hope  to  speak  more  in  detail 
next  week. 


MRS.  MART  KIRKIAKO  HOLUT. 

After  a  beautiful  and  useful  life  of  ninety-one 
years,  Mrs.  Kirkland  Holley  has  entered  into  that 
rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  She 
died  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Mr.  John  M.  Holley,  of 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  March  2Tth.  She  was  bom  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1804.  Her  father  was  General 
Joseph  Kirkland.  On  her  mother’s  side  she  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  Governor  Bradford,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  She  was  a  most  worthy  representative  of 
such  illustrious  ancestry.  In  18%  she  was  married 
to  Mr.  John  M.  Holley,  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and 
with  him  moved  to  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  which  was  her 
home  for  more  than  sixty  years.  Here  her  husband 
is  buried  and  six  of  her  eight  children,  and  here,  at 
length,  she  is  brought  to  sleep  beside  them.  At 
the  funeral  service  which  was  held  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  Saturday  aftemoom  March  30th,  the 
Pastor,  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Ostrander,  D.D.,  took  as  an 
appropriate  text  for  the  occasion  “  Precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints”:— Psalm 
116-15.  After  showing  that  the  death  of  the  child  of 
God  is  precious  (1)  because  it  is  a  going  home  and 
(2)  because  it  is  the  beginning  of  glorious  life  and 
growth,  he. said: 

“In  the  all  wise  providence  of  God,  one,  who  has 
been  permitted  to  live  a  long  and  most  useful  life 
upon  the  earth  has  at  last  heard  the  gracious  invi¬ 
tation  of  her  Ixird  and  Master,  string,  ‘  come  up 
higher.’  Men  may  call  it  death.  We  call  it  promo¬ 
tion.  It  is  merely  passing  from  earthly  life  to  more 
gloriously  heavenly  life.  A  mother  in  Israel  has 
been  taken  from  us.  This  church  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  bles-sed  by  having  among  its  members 
a  goodly  number  of  earnest,  cultured,  consecrated 
women.  God  has  been  good  in  sparing  to  us  some 
of  these  to  a  remarkable  old  age.  Among  the  oldest 
was  this  faithful  worker,  whom  He  has  now  taken 
to  Himself.  She  united  with  this  church  in  1828. 
For  sixty-seven  years,  as  an  honored  member  of  this 
church,  sh^  has  been  a  power  of  good.  Her  life  has 
run  parallel  with  the  life  of  the  church,  and  her 
history  has  been  woven  into  the  history  of  the 
church,  as  the  warp  is  woven  into  the  woof.  In 
the  days  of  her  strength  and  vigor  she  was  ever 
among  the  most  active  in  all  departments  of  church 
work.  She  was  not  satisfied  merely  by  supporting 
the  services  of  the  church  by  her  regular  attendance 
and  her  liberality  (she  always  gave  systematically 
one  tenth  of  her  income  to  the  Lord),  but  she  put 
her  band  heartily  to  whatever  work  needed  to  be 
done.  Were  strangers  in  the  village  to  be  visited? 
Mrs  Holley  was  the  one  to  visit  them.  Were  there 
poor  families  to  be  looked  after?  Mrs.  Holley  was 
the  one  to  look  aft“r  them.  YTas  the  church  to  be 
repai  red  ?  M  rs.  H  olley  was  the  one  expected  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  the  enterprise.  And  she  belonged 
to  that  most  worthy  class  of  church-memliers,  un¬ 
fortunately  too  few  in  number,  who  always  do 
more  than  is  expected.  She  rejoiced  in  doing  what 
she  could,  and  she  was  capable  of  doing  much.  She 
was  endowed  with  a  mind  of  unusual  clearness  and 
power.  In  connection  with  this  intellectual  force 
she  possessed  a  heart  of  great  tenderness  and  love. 
Nature  did  much  for  her,  giving  her  the  advantages 
of  noble  birth— her  family  being  the  honored  Kirk¬ 
land  family  of  Utica;  position  in  society  as  the  wife 
of  an  eminent  lawyer  and  most  popular  citizen, 
elected  to  Congress  shortly  before  nis  untimely 
death,  and  the  influence  of  a  pleasant  and  happy 
home;  but  to  all  these  gifts  she  added  the  graces  of 
the  Gospel.  And  here,  in  her  sterling  Christian 
character,  we  find  the  largest  element  of  ner  remark¬ 
able  influence.  A  refined  mind  and  a.  consecrated 
heart  made  ber  a  power  for  good  in  this_  community. 
Her  children  and  her  grand^ildren,  rejoicing  in  tbe 
Christian  education  she  so  faithfully  gave  them, 
rise  up  to-day  and  call  her  blessed.  _  So  also  do  her 
neighbors  and  a  host  of  devoted  friends,  to  whom 
her  life  has  been  a  joy  and  a  blessing. 

“While  the  infirmities  of  age,  for  the  past  ten 
years  or  more,  have  deprived  her  of  the  pleasure  of 
engaging  actively  in  the  work  of  the  church,  her  in¬ 
terest  has  continued  deep  and  unwearying,  and  even 
when  absent  from  us,  we  have  had  the  blessing  of 
her  prayers. 

“She  was  always  an  ardent  and  intelligent  reader 
of  good  books  as  well  as  of  the  current  literature  of 
the  day.  The  days  of  her  old  age,  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  long,  were  made  short  and  pleasant 
by  her  ability  to  reaid  appreciatively  the  best  papera 
magazines,  and  books.  The  Evangelist  was  faith¬ 
fully  read  by  her  every  week,  and  had  been  for  half 
a  century.  Only  a  few  days  liefore  her  death  she 
read  aloud  an  article  from  Littell’s  Living  Age  to 
entertain  her  granddaughter,  who  was  ill.  So  the 
days  went  by,  peacefully,  htmpily,  and  the  beloved 
mother,  gloriously  sustained  by  a  Christian  hope 
that  never  grew  dim,  calmly  awaited  her  summons 
from  on  high.  Sbe  knew  it  could  not  be  long  de¬ 
layed.  She  was  ready  whenever  it  should  come. 
Her  will  was  God’s  will.  And  at  length,  without  a 
struggle,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days,  she 
peacefully  fell  asleep.  ‘And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying  unto  me.  Write  blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth,  yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.’  All  the  blessed  hopes 
of  the  glorious  Gospel  are  beautifully  illustrate 
and  strongly  enforced  by  the  many  years  of  Chris¬ 
tian  activity,  by  the  serene  old  age,  and  by  the 
peaceful  home-going  of  this  blessed  mother — emi¬ 
nent  among  the  saints  of  God.  Her  life,  through 
out  all  its  varied  experiences,  was  beautiful  with 
Christian  graces,  and  her  death  was  precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.  May  we  all,  old  and  young  alik& 
receive  tbe  inspiration  such  a  life  and  such  a  death 
should  give  us— an  inspiration  leading  us  to  a  more 
hearty  service  of  virtue,  truth  and  God.” 
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THE  BELATED  ROBIN. 

Look  at  that  robin,  out  there  in  the  snow. 

With  no  nest  to  hide  in  and  nowhere  to  go. 

There’s  a  droop  in  his  wing,  there's  a  lamp  in  bis  throat, 
There’s  no  one  to  give  him  a  scarf  or  a  coat. 

And  what  is  a  fmaen  red  berry  or  two 

To  a  bird  that  is  hnngry  all  the  way  throngh  '/ 

His  parents  they  told  him,  we’ll  venture  to  say. 

Bnt  ne  fancied  he  knew,  much  better  than  they. 


When  the  baby’s  eyes  are  stormy. 

With  a  packer  in  between, 

G-randma  shakes  her  bead  and  murmurs. 

She’s  afraid  it’s  going  to  rain. 

When  the  baby’s  eyes  are  dsmeing. 

Shining  like  two  stars  with  fun. 

Grandma  smiles,  and  says  she’s  certain 
We  shall  have  a  spell  of  sun.  —Selected. 


AN  E.4STER.TIDE  STORY. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

“I’m  going  to  have  a  lovely  Easter  hat  I” 
exclaimed  Marion  Crawford  to  a  bevy  of  girls 
as  they  walked  in  the  park.  “Mamma  ordered 
it  yesterday.  I’m  to  have  the  crown  all  cov¬ 
ered  with  lilies  of  the  valley.  ” 

“My  Easter  hat  came  home  last  night,” 
said  Eveline  Armstrong.  “It  is  just  too  lovely 
for  anything;  it  is  fairly  loaded  down  with 
buttercups.  ” 

“  I  chose  blue  cornflowers  for  mine ;  you 
know  I  have  German  blood  in  my  veins,”  said 
Oretchen  Klein. 

“I  cannot  get  mine  until  Saturday  night,  as 
it  was  not  ordered  until  to  day.  Mamma 
thought  I  might  have  my  last  year’s  hat  fixed 
over,  and  wait  later  for  a  new  one,  but  I  told 
her  I  must  have  a  new  hat  for  Easter.  Every¬ 
body  wants  to  wear  a  new  hat  to  church  on 
Blaster  Sunday.  ”  ^ 

“My  hat  came  from  ‘Gester’s. ’  Aunt  Mar¬ 
tha  sent  it,  but  I  shall  not  let  one  of  you  girls 
know  what  it  is.  I’m  going  to  keep  it  for  an 
Easter  surprise.  Our  pew  is  near  the  pulpit, 
so  you  will  all  see  it  Sunday  morning,  if  you 
keep  your  eyes  open,”  said  Alice  Gray. 

“If  it  came  from  ‘Gester’s’  your  aunt  paid  a 
big  price  for  it,”  observed  Eveline. 

“What  are  you  going  to  have  on  your  hat, 
Alison?”  Marion  asked. 

“Ido  not  expect  to  have  a  new  hat.  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  see  why  people  seem  to  think 
they  must  have  new  hats  for  Easter.  If  it  is 
bright  and  pleasant  I  shall  wear  the  hat  I  had 
last  season ;  if  it  is  cold,  as  it  often  is,  I  shall 
wear  the  hat  I’ve  been  wearing  all  winter.” 

“You’re  always  so  independent,  Alison  Camp 
bell.  If  my  father  was  as  rich  as  your  father, 
I  should  have  the  handsomest  bat  there  was 
in  town.” 

Alice  Gray  had  scarcely  finished  the  sentence 
when  a  young  girl  came  up  the  roadway  with 
a  bandbox  under  each  arm.  Alison  noticed 
that  she  looked  very  white  as  she  came  toward 
her,  and  as  she  passed,  she  took  bold  of  the 
back  of  a  rustic  seat  by  the  path,  and  one  of 
the  boxes  fell  to  the  ground.  Alison  immedi¬ 
ately  picked  it  up,  and  the  young  girl  looked 
so  distressed  that  Alison  kindly  reassured 
her  by  saying.  “The  box  is  not  injured  in  the 
least.  But  what  is  the  matter,  you  look  quite 
ill?" 

“I  had  a  strange  feeling  just  now,  miss,  but 
I  think  I’m  getting  over  it.  I’m  carrying 
home  some  Easter  hats  which  are  promised  at 
4  o’clock,  and  it  is  only  ten  minutes  of  the 
time.  I  must  hurry." 

“Do  sit  down  a  few  minutes  and  rest,” 
Alison  kindly  said,  as  she  put  her  arm  around 

he  girl’s  slender  form  and  drew  her  towards 
the  seat. 

By  this  time  all  the  other  girls  bad  gathered 
about  the  new  comer.  They  were  all  kind- 
hearted,  and  one  after  another  said  some 
pleasant  words  to  the  young  girl  as  she  rested 
for  a  few  moments. 


“I  Avill  go  with  you,”  said  Alison,  “for  I 
really  am  afraid  you  will  be  ill  on  the  way,” 
and  although  the  young  girl  protested,  Alison 
walked  by  her  side. 

“Just  like  Alison,  for  all  the  world,”  said 
one  of  her  companions,  as  they  resumed  their 
walk  in  the  park. 

“You  are  so  very  kind,  miss,”  said  the 
young  girl  after  she  had  delivered  the  boxes. 
“I  had  a  bad  turn.  You  see  we  are  having  a 
hurrying  time  getting  the  Easter  hats  ready, 
and  I  have  been  working  late  of  nights,  and 
Madame  was  a  bit  cross  with  me  this  morn¬ 
ing,  because  she  thinks  I  lost  or  took  some 
lace  which  she  gave  me  to  carry  from  the  store 
to  the  work-room.  I  didn’t  lose  it  or  take  it, 
miss,  for  sure,  but  it  cannot  be  found  in  the 
work-room,  and  I  certainly  gave  it  to  the 
bead  trimmer.” 

“I’m  truly  sorry  for  you.  What  is  your 
name  and  where  do  you  live?  Perhaps  I  can 
help  you  in  some  way.” 

“My  name  is  Emily  Brown,  and  I  live  with 
my  aunt  in  Myrtle  Street.  But  don’t  bother 
about  me,  please.  I  shall  be  all  right  to  mor¬ 
row  morning.” 

“I  hope  you  will,  Emily,  dear.  Goodbye,” 
and  the  two  girls  parted,  one  to  go  to  her 
comfortable  home  where  a  father’s  and  moth¬ 
er’s  loving  caresses  and  words  awaited  her, 
and  the  other  to  the  “Madame’s,”  to  burry 
away  with  some  more  Easter  hats  that  had 
just  been  finished,  and  then  later  to  go  to  her 
little  dark  bed -room  on  the  top  fioor  of  a 
tenement-house,  where  only  sharp  words  and 
fretful  ones  were  heard.  But  Aunt  Jane  was 
overworked  every  day ;  her  nerves  were  in  a 
wretched  state,  and  they  were  responsible  for 
the  sharp,  fretful  words.  She  bad  given  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  motherless  child  a  shelter,  and  what 
more  could  she  do?  Emily  had  as  good  food 
and  lodging  as  her  own  children  did. 

Although  Alison’s  home-coming  was  always 
pleasant,  that  afternoon  it  was  clouded  by 
the  thought  of  the  poor  girl  at  Madame’s.  She 
asked  herself,  “Who  hath  made  us  to  differ? 
Why  have  I  so  much  more  than  she?  As  God 
has  blessed  me  so  abundantly,  surely  I  must 
share  His  good  gifts  with  those  who  do  not 
have  them.” 

The  pale,  sad  face  of  Emily  Brown  kept 
coming  before  her,  and  when  she  was  in  her 
comfortable  bed  at  night  and  had  turned  out 
the  gas,  that  face  still  hovered  by  her  bedside. 

The  next  morning  Alison  told  her  mother  of 
the  incident  of  meeting  Emily  Brown  in  the 
park,  and  she  added  :  “I  am  so  impressed  with 
the  thought  that  she  is  ill,  that  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  did  not  get  her  number.  Would 
you  mind  my  going  to  Madauie’s  to  inquire 
for  her,  mamma?” 

“No,  my  dear,  but  if  you  find  she  is  ill, 
don’t  go  to  see  her  without  coming  home  first. 
I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  think  it  necessary. 
Sometimes  we  really  do  seem  to  have  special 
messages  given  us  to  go  and  do  work  for  the 
Master.  ” 

“Emily  Brown!”  repeated  the  cashier  at 
“Madame’s,”  as  Alison  spoke  the  name.  “I 
will  send  to  the  work-room  and  enquire.” 

“She  has  not  been  here  to-day,”  said  the 
messenger  who  came  back  to  the  desk.  “One 
of  the  girls  there  said  she  was  not  well  yes¬ 
terday.  " 

“Can  you  give  me  her  number?”  asked 
Alison. 

The  cashier  looked  over  the  pay-roll  and 
wrote  the  street  and  number  on  a  card,  which 
she  handed  to  Alison. 

“I  wonder  what  she  wants  of  that  girl,”  she 
said,  as  she  turned  to  the  clerk  who  was 
checking  off  some  paid  bills.  “  Madame  thinks 
she  knows  more  about  that  expensive  piece 
of  lace  that  is  missing  than  she  is  willing  to 
tell.” 


Mrs.  Campbell  ordered  the  carriage,  and 
accompanied  her  daughter  after  luncheon  waa 
over  to  the  tenement-house  where  Emily 
Brown  lived.  They  found  her  alone,  for  Aunt 
Jane  was  away  at  work  and  the  children  were 
at  school. 

“It’s  only  that  I  am  so  tired,”  said  the 
young  girl,  as  she  sat  in  the  rocking-chair, 
minus  half  a  rocker.  “I  tried  to  go  to 
Madame’s  this  morning,  but  I  could  not  get 
dowm  the  stairs.  I  was  so  sorry,  for  Madame 
will  be  vexed,  she  is  so  driven  with  work 
getting  those  Easter  hats  ready.  It  is  a  bad 
time  for  me  to  fall  ill.  Aunt  Jane  spoke  kind 
to  me  this  morning,  but  she’ll  be  vexed,  too, 
that  I  had  to  stop  home,  for  she  will  be  sure 
I’ll  lose  my  place,  and  she  has  a  very  hard 
time  herself.  Aunt  Janes  does.” 

Mrs.  Campbell’s  physician,  at  her  request, 
a  few  hours  later  called  to  tell  her  that 
Emily’s  case  was  simply  one  that  needed 
nourishing  food  and  rest ;  there  was  no  ap¬ 
parent  disease  about  her. 

And  at  Alison’s  request  Emily  was  moved 
the  next  day  to  her  father’s  house,  and  placed 
in  a  bright,  sunny  little  room,  to  get  an 
Easter  rest,  as  Alison  expressed  it. 

Dear  child,  what  a  precious  Easter  day  she 
had  in  that  beautiful  hospice  of  rest !  Alison 
read  her  the  story  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
blessed  Lord  and  told  her  how  beautiful  the 
churches  looked  that  morning  with  the  massea 
of  pure  white  Easter  lilies,  just  like  those  in 
the  vase  on  the  stand  by  Emily’s  bedside. 

“If  I  had  been  well  I  couldn’t  have  gone  to- 
church,”  said  Emily.  “I  shouldn’t  have  had  a 
new  Easter  hat.  Madame  said  it  was  shock¬ 
ing  to  wear  an  old  hat  to  church  Easter.” 

“  I  did  not  have  a  new  hat,  Emily.  I  do  not 
think  it  essential  to  a  blessed  Easter  to  have 
a  new  hat  to  wear.  What  have  new  hats  to 
do  with  the  wonderful  commemoration  of  our 
blessed  Lord’s  resurrection?” 

And  then  Emily  told  of  the  happy  Easter 
days  she  had  had  in  the  little  village  where  she 
lived  before  mother  died.  What  beautiful 
spring  times  came,  and  how  the  bluebirds  and 
robins  sang  in  the  tall  tree  in  front  of  their 
little  home.  It  had  been  so  lonely  since  the 
dear  mother  went  away.  There  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Easter  twilight  Mrs.  Campbell  read  of 
the  beautiful  country  with  the  “many  man¬ 
sions”  which  the  dear  Lord  went  to  prepare 
for  His  children.  Because  He  is  risen  all 
those  who  die  in  the  Lord  have  risen  to  be 
with  Him  forever.  The  motherless  child’s 
face  had  a  new  light  on  it.  It  was  so  sweet 
to  know  that  mother  was  in  a  land  where  they 
never  say,  “I  am  hungry,  or  sick,  or  cold,  or 
sorry.” 

“Do  you  remember  that  young  girl  who 
came  near  fainting  in  the  park  the  week  be¬ 
fore  Easter?”  Alison  said  to  her  young  friends 
as  they  gathered  about  heron  Monday  afternoo 

Yes,  they  all  remembered  her. 

“She  is  to  make  her  home  with  us  now,  and 
I  hope  you  girls  will  come  and  see  her.  Her 
coming  to  our  home  has  made  this  Eastertide 
a  most  blessed  one  for  us  all.  ” 


YOUNG  FALCONS  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  young  of  falcons  and  hawks  are  well  trained 
by  their  parents.  From  the  time  they  are  strong 
enough  to  pull  at  and  break  up  the  quarries  broimht 
to  them,  it  is  one  long  course  of  instruction.  'The 
old  birds  know  perfectly  well  what  the  young  ones 
will  have  to  do,  and  they  get  them  fit  for  doing  it 
as  soon  as  they  can.  They  compel  them  to  take 
longer  flights  day  after  day,  and  teach  them  how  to 
stoop — that  is,  strike  at  their  quarry. 

One  or  the  other  will  shoot  up  with  a  portion  of 
feather,  or  it  may  be  fur,  followed  by  the  young 
hopefuls.  Then  the  morsel  is  dropped  from  the 
clutch.  Down  they  dash  for  it,  and  the  one  that 
makes  the  quickest  stoop  secures  the  prize  before  it 
reaches  the  ground,  when  the  old  birds  think  the 
young  can  fend  for  themselves,  off  they  go. 

This  is  not  a  ca.se  of  choice,  bnt  necessity,  for  they 
are  simply  cuffed  and  buffeted  off.  So  well  is  this 
known  in  the  country  that  it  is  a  common  thing  to 
hear  a  lad  s^j  “Them  ’ere  hawks  has  druv  their 
young  uns  oft.” 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


ter  that  trial.  I  feel  so  thankful 
that  I  am  well,  and  hope  my  testi¬ 
monial  will  help  other  weak.tired. 
nervous  women.  The  wash  tub  is 
waiting  for  me,  but  my  courage  and 
strength  are  good.  1  am  glad  to 
write  these  few  words  in  favor  of 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.”  Mrs.  Helen 
Hiseerd,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Tired 


Women 


Should  stop  and  consider  the 
dangers  which  threaten  them  be¬ 
cause  of  their  weakness,  languor, 
and  lack  of  ambition.  Thousands 
of  women  find  their  strength  un¬ 
equal  to  the  demands  of  duty. 
And  yet  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  incessant  round  of  care  and 
toil.  They  must  have  strength. 
How  shall  it  be  given?  By  build¬ 
ing  up  their  systems  through  puri¬ 
fied,  enriched,  and  vitalized  blood. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  will  give  them 
strength  because  it  will  make  their 
blood  pure  and  enable  it  to  feed 
the  nerves  upon  their  proper  nour¬ 
ishment.  It  will  give  them 
strength  because  it  will  create  an 
appetite,  tone  the  stomach,  and 
invigorate  every  organ.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  is  exactly  what  tired 
women  need. 


Is  at  hand.  This  fact  means  much  the 
honest  housewife.  It  means  many  hours  of 
toil.  It  means  that  large  supplies  of  strength 
will  be  demanded.  And  yet  this  is  a  time 
when  the  appetite  is  poor,  and  women  are 
likely  to  be  nervous,  sleepless,  weak,  and 
tired,  because  the  blood  is  impure. 

Let  the  impurities  be  driven  out  and  the 
blood  enriched  and  invigorated  and  made  to 
fiow  in  a  life-giving  current  to  every  part  of 
the  body.  Then  there  will  be  health,  strength, 
and 

A  Good  Appetite. 

The  only  true  blood  purifier  prominently  be¬ 
fore  the  people  to-day  is  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla; 
and  it  is  the  most  prominent  because  it  is 
the  best.  Merit  will  win,  and  merit  has  not 
only  placed  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  at  the  head  of 
all  medicines,  but  has  practically  given  it,  as 
a  blood  purifier,  possession  of  the  whole  field. 


While  cleaning  ymir* 
house,  do  not  neglect 
your  bodily  health—^ 
attend  to  the  “tene-, 
ment  of  clay”  in  which' 
you  live.  The  only 
way  to  put  this  in, 
good  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  is  to  take  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  to  purify- 
your  blood. 


y/om8kn5 
WorK  .ij 
never  done 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Only  True  Blood  Purifier 
Prominently  in  the  Public  Eye 
To-day. 


“I  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  every  spring, 
and  it  is  the  only  medicine  I  use  through  the 
year.  It  enables  me  to  do  my  house  cleaning 
and  farm  work  all  through  the  summer.  It 
helped  me  very  much  for  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  I  think  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
medicine  for  everyone,  aud  all  who  take  it  will 
never  be  without  it.  I  have  also  used  Hood’s 
Pills  and  they  are  the  beet  I  ever  tried.  ”  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Andrews,  South  Woodstock,  Conn. 

Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


Together  Will  Master  the  Trials  of 
House  Cleaning. 

"I  was  indeed  a  sad  and  suffering  woman. 
I  had  hardly  strength  enough  to  drag  myself 
around.  I  could  eat  hardly  anything,  had 
that  tired  feeling  and  was  weak  and  nervous. 
I  was  brought  to  this  condition  by  continually 
running  down  in  health  for  twelve  years. 


Spring  Medicine 


“Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  gives  me  strength  to  do 
extra  work  that  must  be  done  at  this  time  of 
the  year.”  Mrs.  T.  J.  Wiij.iak8,  Gilman, 
Iowa. 

Nervous  Prostration. 

“  For  many  years  I  have  been  in  poor  health, 
weak,  nervous,  and  dyspeptic.  I  had  no  ap¬ 
petite,  and  I  was  on  the  border  of  nervous 
prostration.  I  have  heen  taking  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  and  it  did  me  ever  so  much  good.  This 
winter  it  does  not  seem  as  though  I  am  the 
same  person.  My  appetite  is  greatly  improved, 
I  am  less  nervous,  am  stronger,  and 

Eat  Heartily. 

without  distress.  Such  a  condition  was  un¬ 
known  to  me  before  taking  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  My  mother,  aged  87,  has  taken  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  I  know  it  has  done  her  lots 
of  good.  Other  friends  have  also  heen  helped 
hy  it.”  Mrs.  Q.  C.  Clay,  Barre,  Vermont. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  purifies  the  blood.  It 
sharpens  the  appetite,  and  makes  that  strength 
which  overcomes  nervous  exhaustion  and  gives 

Refreshing  Sleep. 

It  cures  every  form  of  disease  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  blood.  If  you  take  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  as  a  spring  medicine  or  to  purify  and 
enrich  your  blood,  you  are  trying  no  experi¬ 
ment.  You  will  be  benefited. 

If  you  are  suffering  from  scrofula,  salt 
rheum,  or  other  eruptions,  you  may  rely  upon 
a  cure.  If  you  are  nervous,  weak,  tired,  and 
discouraged.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  will  make 
you  strong,  because  it  will  make  your  blood 
pure.  Spring  Cleaning,  when  nerves  and  body 
have  been  strengthened  by  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  will  lose  its  terrors. 


rheumatism  and  neuralgia  causing  me 

No  End  of  Suffering. 

I  was  in  just  the  condition  to  invite  the  grip, 
and  this  added  to  my  troubles.  I  tried  differ¬ 
ent  remedies  and  worked  and  waited  patiently 
for  a  cure,  but  my  stomach  gave  out  and  I 
seemed  to  be  continually  growing  worse.  I 
thought  every  organ,  every  ligament,  and 
every  muscle  in  my  body  was  more  or  less 
diseased.  I  felt  that  if  I  did  not  get  relief 
soon  I  should  die.  I  read  so  much  about 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  that  I  resolved  to  try  it. 
When  I  had  taken  one  bottle,  I  could  eat 
heartily  without  indigestion,  and  a  few  Hood’s 
Pills  relieved  me  of  troublesome  constipation. 
I  have  now  taken  five  or  six  bottles  of  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  am  in  very^  much  better 
health.  Now 

My  House  Cleaning 

has  come,  but  Hood’s  and  I  together  will  mas- 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 


Is  the  Only  True  Blood  Purifier  Prominently  in  the  Public  Eye  To-Day. 
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THE  IDEAL  CHOIRMASTER. 

The  office  of  choirmaster  to-day  cannot 
be  properly  filled  except  by  a  man  or  woman 
of  special  qualifications,  which  are  of  three 
kinds,  musical,  religious,  and  personal.  Ac¬ 
cording  as  one  or  another  of  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  is  lacking  in  whole  or  in  part,  just  so 
much  does  the  choirmaster  fall  below  the 
ideal  we  are  now  considering. 

Musically  the  choirmaster  should  be  a  man 
of  high  attainments.  Whether  he  be  also  the 
organist  or  one  of  the  singers,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint  whereby  he  can 
understand  the  construction  and  perceive  the 
musical  possibilities  of  the  anthems  which  the 
choir  is  called  upon  to  perform.  If  he  be  the 
organist,  he  must  be  able  to  handle  his  instru¬ 
ment  in  a  manner  to  give  confidence  and 
assurance  to  the  choir,  and  whether  organist 
or  singer,  the  choirmaster  must  be  entitled,  by 
reason  of  bis  musical  standing,  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  respect  of  those  who  work  with  him. 
A  knowledge  of  voices  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  vocal  efiects  is  also  very  necessary  to  a 
choirmaster,  particularly  with  a  chorus. 

No  musician,  no  matter  what  his  abilities 
may  be,  will  ideally  fill  the  office  of  choir¬ 
master  unless  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  influence  exerted  by  the  music  that  he 
directs.  Not  that  he  must  of  necessity  be  a 
member  of  the  church  wherein  he  bolds 
office,  although  that  is  to  be  commended 
where  possible,  but  he  should  occupy  such  a 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  church  that  he 
may  be  trusted  to  carry  on  the  musical  part 
of  the  service  in  an  unworldly  manner,  using 
bis  choir  for  Christian  influence  rather  than 
for  personal  glorification.  In  short,  the 
ideal  choirmaster  \«orks  in  a  religious  spirit. 

Neither  religious  zeal  nor  musical  ability 
alone  is  sufficient  for  the  proper  performance 
of  the  choirmaster’s  duties.  There  are  cases 
where  musical  ability  has  met  with  brilliant 
musical  success,  but  to  the  intelligent  wor¬ 
shipper  the  religious  impressiveness  of  the 
music  is  sadly  lacking.  And  it  is  a  self-evident 
fact  that  no  amount  of  religious  zeal  will  fur 
nish  a  choirmaster  with  the  ability  to  train 
and  conduct  a  choir ;  so  that  even  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  two  characteristics  may  still 
leave  something  wanting. 

Personal  influence,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  magnetism,  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  management  and  training  of  choirs.  It 
is  particularly  necessary  in  a  choirmaster  who 
is  obliged  to  organize  and  train  a  volunteer 
choir.  Where  there  is  a  salary  paid  to  all 
singers,  the  personal  element  is  not  so  vital  in 
relation  to  the  organization  of  the  choir ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  best  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  body  of  singers  unless  they  re¬ 
ceive,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  some  of 
this  special  influence 

Then  there  must  be  an  ever  conscious  ele¬ 
ment  of  personal  regard.  The  ideal  choir¬ 
master  should  make  his  choir  members  regard 
him  as  a  personal  friend,  and  he  should  lose  no 
opportunity  of  showing  that  he  has  a  similar 
regard  for  them.  Mutual  regard  combined 
with  professional  respect  will  create  an  esprit 
du  corps  that  will  bring  out  best  results. 

Tact,  patience,  and  perseverance  must  be 
utilized  in  dealing  with  bodies  of  singers. 
They  can  seldom  be  forced  to  do  anything, 
but  can  be  unconsciously  coaxed,  or,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  shamed  into  accomplishing  almost  any¬ 
thing.  Sharp  words  are  seldom  necessary  from 
a  choirmaster,  and  personal  remarks  should 
not  be  indulged  in  publicly. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

From  Luckhardt  and  Beider,  New  York : 

Crossing  THE  Bar,  and  Have  Mercy  on  Me, 
by  Charles  H.  Morse.  The  setting  of  Alfred 
Tennyson’s  well  known  poem  is  particularly 
happy  so  far  as  the  appropriateness  of  words 
and  music  is  concerned.  The  compass  assigned 
to  the  alto  and  tenor  voices  is  a  little  awkward, 
but  by  slight  rearrangement  the  troublesome 
notes  can  be  sung  by  another  voice.  The 
music  is  chorus  throughout,  and  presents  but 
slight  difficulty.  The  second  anthem  is  a  very 
simple  soprano  solo,  which  is  afterward  re 
peated  by  the  chorus  while  the  soprano  sings 
a  quiet  obligato.  It  is  short,  effective,  and 
very  easy. 

Easter  Processional— “All  Hail  to  Thee, 
Easter  Morning,”  by  Will  C.  Macfarlane.  A 
brilliant  and  extremely  effective  processional 
for  Easter  morning  written  for  boys  and  men, 
but  equally  good  for  mixed  voices. 

From  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York  : 

I  Will  Arise,  by  Charles  Wood.  (From  the 
Series  of  Short  Anthems.)  Suitable  for  Lent 
or  any  penitential  service.  The  anthem  is, 
somewhat  peculiar  in  construction,  beginning 
with  an  imitative  chorus  and  ending  with  a 
unison  passage  for  basses.  It  is  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  a  musician  than  impressive  to  a  con¬ 
gregation. 

Eye  Hath  Not  Seen,  by  Myles  B.  Foster. 
A  two-part  anthem  for  Whitsuntide  for  soprano 
and  alto,  with  organ  accompaniment.  May  be 
sung  by  solo  or  chorus  voices. 


“  SEEING  THE  WHEELS  GO  ROUND.” 


We  need  scarcely  call  attention  to  the  very 
striking  illustration  which  appears  in  an  ad¬ 
jacent  page  in  the  advertisement  of  Jardine 
and  Son.  Here  we  behold  a  modern  organ  in 
the  course  of  construction,  and  we  are  sure 
our  readers  will  be  interested  to  see  how  one 


of  these  great  instruments  is  put  together. 

The  Jardine  organ  in  the  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  represented  in  the  illustation, 
has  already  taken  its  place  among  the  admira¬ 
ble  specimens  of  the  organ  manufacturer’s  art. 
It  exemplifies  the  latest  and  most  approved 
style  of  construction  and  equipment.  Under 
the  specifications  every  mechanical  appliance 
has  been  provided  by  which  the  organist  is 
enabled  to  make  the  changes  from  the  full 
power  to  the  most  delicate  “piano,”  without 
removing  his  fingers  from  the  keyboard.  The 
crowning  feature  of  all  is  the  electrical  action 
of  the  manuals  and  pedals.  A  key  presses  a 
lever  into  contact  with  a  terminal  of  a  mag. 
net  which  is  about  thirty  feet  distant,  thereby 
becoming  charged,  attracting  a  valve  armature 
which  allows  the  wind  to  escape  from  a  small 
pneumatic  bellows,  causing  the  pipe  to 
“speak”  instantaneously.  This  feature  of  the 
organ  is  novel  and  very  interesting  to  ail  stu¬ 
dents  of  “the  king  of  instruments.” 

The  tonal  department  of  the  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  organ  is  very  complete.  The 
string  stops  are  a  close  imitation  of  the  purest 
violin  tones.  The  reed  stops  are  made  on  scales 
obtained  by  Mr.  Jardine,  personally,  from  some 
of  the  very  finest  European  organs,  among 
which  is  the  “Vox  humana”  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  instrument  in  the  Cathedral  at  Freis- 
burg,  Switzerland.  We  have  already  noticed 
this  noble  organ,  and  can  only  add  now  that 
it  is  truly  representative  of  the  perfection  to 
which  the  art  has  reached. 


AN  UNSOLICITED  LETTER 
FROM  A  WELL-KNOWN 
PASTOR  WHO  HAS  USED 
“THE  NEW  LAUDES  DOM¬ 
INI  ”  A  YEAR  AND  A  HALF. 


“  To  The  Century  Co.,  New  York : 

‘'About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we  intro¬ 
duced  ‘  The  New  Laudes  Domini  ’  into  our 
church,  placing  three  hundred  copies  in  the 
pews  for  the  use  of  the  congregation.  We 
have  given  the  book  a  thorough  trial,  and 
it  has  fully  met  our  expectations. 

“After  examining  the  book  in  connection 
with  many  others  before  introducing  it,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘  The  New  Laudes  Domini  ’  was  *  by 
far  the  best  hymn-book  that  had  yet  appeared.*  1  at  that  time 
stated  that  it  was  a  book  which  would  ‘  be  sure  to  develop  and 
improve  congregational  singing  in  all  the  churches  that  adopt  it.’ 
This  has  proved  true  in  our  experience.  The  congregation  from 
the  first  has  been  delighted  with  the  book.  The  new  and  more 
modem  tunes  by  Dykes,  Barnby,  Smart,  Monk,  Hopkins,  Mac- 
ferren,  Qauntlett,  and  others,  have  been  taken  up  by  the  congre¬ 
gation  and  sung  with  remarkable  fervor  and  effect.  These  new 
tunes,  so  many  of  which  are  found  in  this  book,  have  literally 
sung  themselves  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  are  soon  able 
to  sing  the  new  pieces  as  well  as  they  do  the  old  familiar  ones. 

“  In  our  popular  evangelistic  services  we  find  the  book  to  be 
all  that  we  need.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  any  other  first- 
class  book  in  the  market.  There  are  in  this  new  book  not  only 
tunes  of  the  highest  merit  from  the  standpoint  of  the  musical 
critic,  but  there  are  also  so  many  popular  tunes  of  an  evangelistic 
character,  that  we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  any  other  book 
for  these  gospel  services.  It  is  as  good  in  the  prayer-meeting 
as  it  is  in  the  church  service. 

“The  precentor  of  our  church,  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
hymn-books,  said  to  me  only  yesterday,  that  he  regarded  *  The 
New  Laudes  Domini  *  as  the  very  best  book  yet  issued  for  the 
all-around  work  of  the  church. 

“The  book  wears  well.  We  do  not  tire  of  it.  It  grows  upon 
us.  We  like  it  better  every  week.  It  will  be  many  a  day  before 
the  Century  Co.,  or  any  other  company,  will  make  a  better  or 
more  serviceable  book.  We  used  ‘Spiritual  Songs  ’  for  fourteen 
years,  and  we  hope  to  use  this  book  much  longer. 

“I  send  this  unsolicited  commendation  in  the  interest  of  good 
congregational  singing.  When  a  church  has  been  helped  by  a 
good  hymn-book  it  is  but  just  to  acknowledge  it. 

“  I  am  yours  very  cordially ,  JAMES  H.  HOADLEY. 

“Faith  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  March  ai,  1895.” 

For  particulars  as  to  prices,  etc.,  address  the  publishers, 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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Churches 
Sunday- 
Schools  and 
Homes 


Look  up  from  earth. 

0  weary  souls!” 
Sweet  Easter  angels  sing. 


Ring  with  the  glad  songs  of  ^Easter  and  awakening 
spring,  and  strength,  volume  and  beauty  is  added 
to  the  voice  by  the  accompaniment  of  the 


Kranich  &  Bach 
Pianos. 


THEY  HAVE  THE  VOLUME  AND  STRENGTH  needed 
to  fill  the  Sunday-school  room,  church  or  parlor,  and 
suitably  support  the  chorus  of  voices 

They  are  especially  full  of  that  sparkling  brill¬ 
iancy  of  tone  and  singing  quality  that  are  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  attract  and  inspire  children's  voices.  They 
are  thoroughly  well  made,  superb  in  action,  durable, 
and  especially  qualified  to  bear  long  and  trying 
usage  without  deterioration  or  getting  out  of  tune. 

They  are  especially  suited  to  Sunday-school  use 
and  represent  all  of  the  above  special  features  to  a 
superlative  degree,  unexcelled  by  any  other  make. 

WRITE  OR  SEND  FOR  CATALOOUE  TO 

KRANICH  &  BACH. 


BITLDINO  THE  JAKDINE  ORGAN  IN  THE  SCOTCH  CHURCH,  NEW  YORK 

lARDINP  ^  pleai-ed  to  send  church  committees,  pss- 

..v/.  .iniALriiXL.  tx  tors,  organists,  or  other  parties  Interested  in  or¬ 

gans,  full  information  .'is  to  styles,  prices  and  all  details.  Address 

GEO.  JARDINE  &  SON, 


JOHNSON  &  SON, 

Church 

Organ 

Builders 

Westfield,  Mass. 


Bv  the  Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee 

While  the  Trustees  were  informally  discussing  the 
details  of  their  new  Farrand  &  Votey  organ.  Some¬ 
one  mentioned  the  coming  Church  Music  Tour  of  The 
Evangelist,  and  several  expressed  their  interest  in  this 
subject.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Levelhead  said,  •*  that  the  striking  feature 
in  the  development  of  organ  building  abroad  was  the 
introduction  of  the  electric  action.”  One  of  the  Eng- 
glish  builders  was  making  a  veritable  sensation  by  the 
improvements  he  was  introducing  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Levelhead  continued:  '•  Here,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances. the  world  bows  to  American  ingenuity.” 
The  undisputed  inventor  of  the  electric  action  was 
Hilborn  L.  Roosevelt,  and  the  Roosevelt  organs  for 
many  years  were  unique  for  the  marvelous  mechan¬ 
ism  which  he  introduced.  Among  his  triumphs  was 
the  celebrated  organ  in  the  Cathedral  at  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  which  is  distributed  all  over  that  great 
edifice  from  the  roof  to  the  crypt,  the  whole  machinery, 
however,  centering  in  a  single  keyboard  and  sensitive 
to  the  slightest  touch  of  an  individual  performer. 

Other  famous  examples  of  his  skill  are  the  organs 
at  St  Thomas  Church  and  Grace  Church,  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  for 
these  inventions  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute 
in  1869. 

When  Farrand  &  Votey,  of  Detroit,  acquired  the 
patents  and  business  of  the  Roosevelt  firm,  they  fell 
heir  to  these  remarkable  inventions,  and  to-day  they 
represent  “  high  water  mark  ”  in  the  application  of 
electricity  to  the  action  of  an  organ.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  the  great  English  builders  are  at  last,  and 
somewhat  tardily,  leaving  the  old  fashioned  actions 
and  accepting  the  triumphs  of  “  Yankee  ingenuity”  in 
this  particular. 

No  doubt  the  organists  and  musicians  who  go  on 
The  Evangelist  tour  will  see  many  noble  and  lovely 
instruments,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  see  anything 
in  Europe  more  admirable  in  mechanism  than  what 
Farrand  &  Votey  are  to  give  us.  We  shall  not  have 
as  grand  an  abode  fer  our  organ  as  a  majestic  cathe¬ 
dral  offers,  but  the  construction  of  our  instrument  will 
be  quite  as  perfect. 


■anr  of  the  leteet  aad  heet  Muile  pnblteetlone  ere  t 

Btl  and  tht  Dragon,  K" 

won  flrat  prize  at  the  Welsh  National  EUstedfodU 
of  Dies.  Price,  11.00. 

€•■■1  itf  A  Sacred  Cantata  by  T.  Mee 

99III  vT  I  ■■•IIS,  Pettlsen, aweU  known  £nK- 
lish  composer.  Price,  SO  cents. 

Two  Hours  Practice  for  Violinists, 
First  20  Lessons  for  Violin  Playing. 

Two  exceedingly  valnableworksfor  Violin  students 
prepared  by  the  eminent  virtuoso  I^eandro  Cam- 
panari.  Price  of  each  book  ll.SO. 

Mathaws’Dradod  Matarlals  pfant^rte 

By  W.  8.  B.  Mathews.  To  be  published  in  four  vol¬ 
umes,  of  two  grades  each.  vols.  1  and  2  are  now 
ready.  Price  of  each  $1.00  per  copy. 

Songs  for  Primary  Schools,  Part  3 

A  valuable  collection  of  Roto  Songs  prepared  by 
e.  r,  duekeraaea.  Price,  10  cents. 

Tht  High  School  Ideal  Oantvoert.  A  col¬ 
lection  ofT;boice  vocal  mnslc  especially  salted  to 
tbe  needs  of  High  Schools.  Price,  75  cents. 

Complata  Mandolin  Instruetor 

By  K.  P:  Hedges.  Tbe  leading  work  of  its  kind  now 
before  tbs  public.  Price,  $1.25. 

•Z’KXl  O-OXXir  OZZTTXCOa  oo. 
01— laaatl.  New  York,  Chisago. 


'Thla  firm  t>ulld»  orsariB  for  dl-vlne  wor 
ship.  'They  are  of  superior  tone  and  finish 
and  embody  all  Improvements  of  practi¬ 
cal  value. 


Send  for  apeeifieatlOHS  and  prices,  and  list  of  over 
eight  hundred  organa  built  by  this  firm. 


ONLY  $6  FOR  EITHER. 

TbeM  iDitraiMnU  bOTO  r*Mived  blfbost 
•ward  for  Toae,  Finish  and  Mninrlnls  nad 
retail  for  |lt.00,  bat  la  order  to  tharoimblr 
latrediioe  then  la  ererj  loeality,  ve  vlU 
sell  a  limited  number  at  above  priM.  Blm* 
pUfied  Instrueter  free  with  everr  laotra* 
meat  when  easb  soeonpaolee  order.  Also; 
,«eat  C.O.  D..  with  privilege  of  oxamiDleg./ 

THE  MUtlOAId  GUIDE  PUB.  00.,( 
-iTJwMti,  O.  Larceet  MaanTre  la  the* 
U.  8.  lllostratad  CaUMfOo  for  So.  stamp. 


MlmllBSELECTIONS'-^-;^** 

Wtliemi  I  Mmilt  choice  Quartette  fortheladtee, 
■HRMBBlIimaaiofyour  congregation  and  Y.P.  So-, 
I  clety,  the  only  book  of  Its  kind.  Very  Unique, 
lump  cloth,  gold  edges.  Price  56c.  noKtpald.  ' 

1  OEO.  F.  ROSCUB  R  CO., 

[  CHICAGO,  wq  W.  Mylleon  Bt.  NE W  YORK,  it  B.  tM  etj 


THE  GOSPEL  CHOIR 

uxo.  a. 


niiller  &  Abel 


By  SANKkT,  McOBkNaHAH  and  Stcbbimb. 
iBsued  last  month.  Contains  the  latest  Anthems,  Quartets, 
Dnets,  Sacred  Songs  and  Cbomses,  by  the  antbors. 

Paper  Covers,  30c.;  Boards,  40c.;  Cloth,  SOc.,  by  express  not 
prepaid.  If  by  mall,  add  fc.  each  for  postage. 

THE  BIQLOW  A  JIAIN  CO., 

76  E.  9th  8t.,  New  York.  SI  6  Wab—h  Are.,  Chicago. 


(Lets  of  th«  Rooeuvolt  Organ  Works) 

MAKERS  OF  FIR8T-CI-A8S 

‘=™aBER.  ORGAT 

CONCERT,  VyiVValXi 

362  to  372  SECOND  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK, 
Send  for  catalogue. 


SVBSCKIBB  BOB 

'THE  PIANIST. 

A  nonthly  Musical  rUgazIne,  publlsbad  by  tha  Virgil 
Practice  Clavier  Co.  Scmnbr  Saltkii,  Editor. 
Annual  Snbacription,  tl.OO. 

Addreu  THE  PIANIST,  96  W.  16tb  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTITE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  devotional  service  preceding  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Missions  was  led  by  Mrs. 
James,  who  followed  the  programme  for  April 
and  its  suggestive  Scripture  lessons  regarding 
“the  handmaids  of  the  Lord,”  their  varied 
work,  the  messages  given  them,  their  offer¬ 
ings,  their  Christian  hospitality,  their  self- 
denial.  In  these  were  “beautiful  illustrations 
of  the  rich  and  varied  reward  which  God  be¬ 
stows  upon  those  who  diligently  serve  Him.  ” 
The  special  requests  for  prayer  were  from 
Clemente  Padilla,  the  native  assistant  at  the 


With  an  environment  that  bad  never  been  of 
the  best,  their  rapid  elevation  is  wonderful. 
They  recognized  the  fact  that  God  had  given 
them  freedom,  and  said,  “De  Lord  tryin’  us 
to  see  what  we  do  with  our  liberty.”  They 
prayed  for  the  year  of  jubilee;  for  thirty  years 
they  have  been  praying  for  justice  and  have 
not  obtained  it.  Thousands  have  cruelly 
suflFered  for  crimes  they  never  committed. 
Six  were  lynched  in  Tennessee  on  suspicion  of 
burning  a  barn. 

A  colored  man,  a  professor  in  a  college  in 
Ohio,  prepared  a  Greek  grammar  which  is 
used  in  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  he  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  one  to  be  the  most  elegant  con- 


Raton^school,  New  Mexico,  who  writes:  “Re¬ 
member  us  in  your  prayers  that  we  may  be  a 
living  example  to  those  around  us,  and'  that 
our  labors  may  not  be  fruitless” ;  from  Wells- 
ville  and  Manti,  Utah,  where  revival  blessings 
have  visited  manj  schools ;  and  from  Mrs. 
Carter  and  Mrs.  Heizerof  Sitka,  Alaska.  One 
has  been  ill  and  asks  for  sympathy  and  prayer ; 
the  latter  is  very  happy  in  the  school -room  and 
longs  to  accomplish  more.  Dr.  Lawrence  re¬ 
ports  that  following  the  Week  of  Prayer  there 
were  forty  conversions  in  the  Ashville  Normal 
and  Collegiate  Institute  and  in  the  Home  In¬ 
dustrial  School  in  North  Carolina. 

The  quarterly  reports  from  the  field  sum  up 
one  hundred  and  four  conversions  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  church,  which  call  for  special 
thanksgiving  and  praise. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Swift  then  ably  presented  the 
work  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board,  illustrating  its 
magnitude  by  the  area  which  these  eight 
million  people  would  cover  should  they  be 
transported  to  the  east  and  west ;  they  would 
spread  over  several  of  the  older  States  and 
occupy  all  the  territory  where  we  have 
assumed  work  among  the  exceptional  popula¬ 
tions  in  the  North  and  West. 

These  people  have  come  out  of  bondage  and 
are  in  the  wilderness.  God  provided  manna 
for  Israel  in  the  desert.  He  leaves  His  people 
to  feed  these  starving  souls.  Eighty  thousand 
of  these  laid  down  their  lives  for  our  country 
during  the  Civil  War;  they  sheltered  our  sol 
diers,  they  guarded  lonely  women  in  forksaken 
plantations  when  to  do  evil  was  in  their  power. 
Such  a  record  was  never  made  of  any  people 
as  of  these  four  million  slaves  who  peaceably 
accepted  the  ballot  and  good  citizenship  after 
the  war  under  the  greatest  provocation  and 
the  most  exasperating  circumstances. 
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W  Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co.,  1^ 
81  Fulton  St,,  New  York. 
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versationalist  he  had  ever  met.  In  less  than 
thirty  years  a  class  of  people  have  been  raised 
up  to  take  the  first  rank  as  educators. 

Dr.  Saunders,  President  of  Biddle  University 
at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  was  at  the  close 
of  the  war  a  slave  boy  who  was  taught  to  read 
by  some  students.  He  devoured  such  books 
as  “Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  “Edwards 
on  the  Will,”  and  “Butler’s  Analogy.”  When 
his  opportunities  widened  he  carried  from  his 
class  in  the  Theological  Seminary  the  Hebrew 
prize.  “The  Church  and  the  world  is  being 
blessed  through  this,  our  well  known  insti¬ 
tution.  " 

The  Faculty  of  Scotia  Seminary  at  Concord, 
North  Carolina,  for  dignity  and  piety  and  ear¬ 
nest  work  are  a  blessing  and  a  praise. 

A  colored  man  gone  as  a  missionary  to  East 
Central  Africa  has  reduced  a  language  to 
writing,  translated  part  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
a  whole  nation  may  yet  be  saved  through  his 
instrumentality.  Others  in  the  South  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  preach  Christ  in  Africa. 

Industrial  schools  are  greatly  needed  in  the 
South.  Mechanics  and  inventors  have  devel¬ 
oped  among  the  freed  people ;  no  less  than  fif¬ 
teen  patents  were  granted  one  man  for  im¬ 
provements  on  a  locomotive. 

Twenty  thousand  teachers  now  in  the  South 
are  not  enough,  but  in  time  the  people  will 
themselves  carry  on  the  work.  It  has  been 
stated  that  our  Africo- American  population  own 
five  million  acres  of  land  and  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  in  personal  and  church  property. 

A  loved  and  valued  helper  now  in  Scoria 
Seminary  so  earnestly  desired  its  advantages 
that  she  rented  a  piece  of  ground,  split  the 
rails  to  fence  it  in,  ploughed  part  of  it  her¬ 
self,  and  planted  com,  which  she  sold  for 
sulficent  to  carry  her  to  the  school,  where  she 
is  a  benediction,  and  from  which,  in  summer, 
she  with  a  companion  goes  out  to  teach.  The 
love  of  Christ  illuminates  her  countenance, 
and  through  her  efforts  a  demoralized  neigh¬ 
borhood  has  been  renovated.  H.  E.  B. 


THE  MOTHER— THE  SON. 

The  life  and  the  fate  of  kings  were  set  forth 
in  a  lesson  recently  read  in  the  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege  Chapel  at  morning  prayers.  It  was  a  syl¬ 
labus  of  chapters  12  to  23,  inclusive,  of  “the 
Second  Book  of  the  Kings.  ”  It  included  the 
record  of  eleven  kings,  and  extended  over  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  This 
is  the  record  of  Jehoash :  “He  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  And  his 
mother’s  name  was  Zibiah  of  Beersheba.  ” 
The  same  is  substantially  the  record  of  Ama- 
siah,  the  son  of  Jehoash :  he  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  “his 
mother’s  name  was  Jehoaddan  of  Jerusalem.” 

The  third  king  in  the  list  was  Azariah.  He 
did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  “his  mother’s  name  was  Jecoliah 
of  Jerusalem.”  His  son’s  name  was  Jotham 
He  did  right  and  “his  mother's  name  was 
Jemsha,  the  daughter  of  Zadok.  ”  He  was  the 
fourth  in  the  list.  The  fifth  was  Ahaz.  “He 
did  not  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  his  God,  like  David,  his  father.” 
His  career  was  one  of  peculiar  infamy.  On 
his  account  the  Lord  brought  Judah  low  ;  for 
this  bad  Israelite  and  unkingly  descendant  of 
David  had  “made  Judah  naked  and  trans¬ 
gressed  sore  against  the  Lord.  ”  He  robbed 
the  house  of  the  Lord  to  get  money  with 


which  to  bribe  the  enemies  of  his  kingdom 
when  he  ought  to  have  fought  them. 

Five  of  the  eleven  kings  are  named,  and  the 
record  not  merely  states  that  each  of  the  five 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  gives 
his  mother’s  name,  as  if  that  explained  his 
evil  life. 

As  a  specimen  of  a  true  and  kingly  life  it 
is  said  that  “Jotham  became  mighty,  because 
he  prepared  his  ways  before  the  Lord,  his 
God."  And  this  is  accounted  for  by  the 
record,  “his  mother’s  name  was  Jerusha,  the 
daughter  of  Zadok.  ” 

In  contrast  with  this  is  the  statement, 
“Joash  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,”  “and  his  mother’s  name  was 
Zibiah  of  Beersheba.” 

The  Hebrew  Chronicler  seems  to  account 
for  the  king’s  virtues  or  his  wicked  career  by 
telling  us  the  name  of  his  mother. 

There  are  two  other  facts  which  must  be 
explained  on  the  same  principle  as  those  just 
named. 

Among  the  kings  in  the  line  of  David  there 
are  none  more  saintly  than  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah.  The  first  of  these  was  the  son  of  a 
very  tad  king,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  “in 
the  time  of  his  distress  did  he  trespass  yet 
more  against  the  Lord ;  this  is  that  Kine 
Ahaz.”  * 

The  other  king  was  “Josiah”  a  king  who 
even  from  infancy  “did  that  which  was  right 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  declined 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.” 
And  Josiah  was  the  son  of  Amon,  who  was  in¬ 
famous  in  his  wickedness.  Hezekiah,  the  son 
of  the  basely  bad  Ahaz,  and  Josiah,  the  son  of 
the  basely  bad  Amon ! 

How  sha'.l  we  account  for  these  two  facts? 
Have  the  laws  of  God  been  reversed  in  these 
cases?  Hardly.  The  explanation  is  found  in 
the  mother.  1  feel  sure  of  this.  The  father 
in  each  case  was  bad,  very  bad,  but  the 
mother  was  good,  and  she  won  the  victory 
in  spite  of  great  odds.  The  father  in  each 
case  was  so  bad  as  to  be  even  illustrious.  The 
mother  was  illustrious  in  her  goodness.  Then 
and  now  it  was  and  is  true  often  that  a  godly 
mother  saves  her  eon  from  the  frightful 
power  of  a  wicked  father. 

Let  the  cases  of  these  two  sons  of  wicked 
fathers  and  godly  mothers  help  every  mother 
in  a  similar  case  to  take  courage.  Hezekiah 
was  the  eon  of  Ahaz,  but  “his  mother  was 
Abid,  daughter  of  Zecharias.  ” 

The  thought  is  not  complete  without  a  start¬ 
ling  supplement.  Manasset,  a  royal  sinner, 
a  sinner  on  a  large  scale,  was  the  son  of  godly 
Hezekiah!  “He  made  Judah  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Jerusalem  to  do  worse  than  the 
heathen.”  It  is  true  he  became  an  aged,  a 
somewhat  tardy  penitent,  but  the  evil  record 
of  his  reign  remains.  And  he  was  the  son  of 
Hezekiah  !  And  Josiah  was  the  son  of  Amon, 
and  Josiah’s  son  was  Jehoiakim,  “who  did 
that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.” 

In  each  case  a  godly  father  was  succeeded 
by  a  wicked  son.  How  is  this?  Probably  the 
reason  is  found  in  each  case  to  be  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  mother. 

The  inference  from  this  lesson  is  plain. 
For  the  well  being  of  families  and  nations,  in¬ 
deed,  the  good  of  the  human  race,  there  is  a 
great  need  of  pure,  godly  men,  and  pure  and 
godly  women.  The  Christian  home — a  uni¬ 
versal  fact  must  become  the  forerunner  of 
the  world’s  millennium. 
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I  You  desire  to  be  Stylish^ 


desire  will  be 


Puffed  Sleeves  and  Skirts  will  not  { 
lose  their  shape  if  lined  with  Fibre 
Chamois — unaffected  by  dampness —  i 
endorsed  by  all  leading  modistes.  : 

Uirtai  Coonter— Leading  Dry  Goods  Stores.  ( 
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We  issue  a  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,” 
which  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Send  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  to 


Armour  &  Company, 
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light  and  dark  effects.  Line  of  sizes 
complete,  and  every  wrapper  was 
made  to  fit  perfectly. 

Beimbursement  cheerfully  made 
!  if  desired.  | 

<  The  quantity  is  large,  but  as  the 
value  is  quite  exceptional,  it  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  demand,  so  mail 
your  order  at  once,  giving  bust 
measure. 

.  STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER, 

)  Philadelphia.  ( 

*  HOME  * 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 
Eighty-third  Semi-annual  Statement,  Jan’y,  1895. 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Ouh  In  Banks,  .....  t410.496  19 

Bsal  Estote, .  1,666,572  17 

Unitsd  States  Stocks,  (Market  Valne)  -  1,463,875  00 

Bank,  Tmst  Oo.,  and  Bailroad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Valne),  ....  3,618,607  50 
State  and  Oity  Bonds,  (Market  Valne),  •  813,014  fl4 

Bonds  &  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Estate,  619,894  34 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  •  126,100  00 

Preminms  nnoolleoted  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  604.863  18 
Interest  dne  and  acomed  on  1st  Jan.,  1894,  46  524  22 

$9,169,836  64 

UABILITIBS. 

Oasb  Oapitsl, . $3,000  000  00 

Beserre Preminm  Fund,  ...  4,369,789  00 

720,110  76 
-  1,070,427  78 


EEV.  SLATOB  C.  HEPBURN. 

Only  a  little  more  than  two  months  ago  The 
Evangelist  contained  an  account  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  exercises  held  at  Campbell  Hall,  N.  J., 
to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
ordination  to  the  Gospel  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Slator  C.  Hepburn.  It  was  felt  generally  that 
this  occasion  was  a  beautiful  rounding  out  of 
a  beautiful  life  and  ministry.  Not  many  added 
years  of  service  could  be  looked  for  from  one 
who  had  already  been  in  the  harness  so  long. 
And  the  end  came  even  sooner  than  was  ex¬ 
pected,  on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  March 
27th,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Mr.  Hepburn  was  born  at  Milton,  Pa  ,  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  1819.  He  was  graduated  from  Prince¬ 
ton  College  and  Seminary  in  due  course,  was 
settled  over  the  Big  Island  Church  at  Loch 
Haven,  Pa.,  in  1845,  and  in  1^50  was  called 
to  the  church  of  Hamptonburgb,  N.  Y. ,  where 
his  ministry  ended  only  with  his  life. 

He  was  a  man  of  marked  qualifications  for 
his  work,  and  of  rare  fidelity  in  it.  Well 
trained  intellectually,  of  wide  reading,  he  was 
a  clear,  interesting,  and  instructive  preacher 
of  the  Word.  Devoted,  sympathetic,  and 
painstaking,  he  was  successful  and  greatly  be¬ 
loved  as  a  pastor.  But  such  was  his  life  that 
all  who  knew  him  must  have  felt  that  after  all 
his  reserved  force,  the  hiding  of  his  power, 
was  there.  It  was  the  Christ  life  reappearing 
in  the  disciple.  His  personality  was  attrac¬ 
tive  and  his  natural  character  elevated.  To 
the  eye  of  man  the  asperities  to  be  softened, 
the  crooked  things  to  be  straightened,  the 
passions  to  be  restrained,  were  not  many,  yet 
it  was  the  work  of  grace  upon  this  material, 
transforming,  refining,  purifying ;  it  was  the 
resultant  piety,  steady,  serene,  and  luminous 
that  crowned  the  whole. 

A  secular  newspaper  of  the  vicinage.  The 
Middletown  Times,  said  of  him  :  “In  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hepburn  one  of  nature’s  noblemen 
passes  from  earth.  He  was  one  of  the  purest, 
noblest,  and  best  of  men,  and  the  ennobling 
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and  elevating  influence  of  bis  life  fell  like  .. 
benediction  upon  all  with  whom  he  came  ir 
contact.  His  one  great  aim.  was  to  do  his 
Master’s  will,  and  every  thought  and  act  of 
his  long  and  useful  career  was  moulded  and 
made  to  conform  to  this  sublime  purpose.  Of 
a  sunshiny  disposition,  a  kind  heart,  tender  as 
a  child’s,  a  deep  and  ready  sympathy  for  all 
his  fellow-men,  a  faith  in  God  which  knew 
no  wavering,  he  filled  the  Psalmist’s  ideal 
when  he  said,  ‘Behold  the  perfect  man  !’  ” 

Sentiments  similar  to  these  were  expressed 
at  his  funeral,  which  took  place  at  Campbell 
Hall,  Saturday,  March  80th,  and  none  thought 
it  extravagant  when  the  leader  of  the  service, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Beattie  of  Middletown,  selected 
as  his  text  the  well  known  Scripture,  “They 
looked  upon  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of 
an  angel.” 

Mr.  Hepburn  will  be  especially  missed  in 
Presbytery,  to  the  claims  of  which  he  was 
always  faithful,  and  where  his  quiet  presence 
and  the  expression  of  his  cherished  convic¬ 
tions  in  words  “fit  but  few,”  were  of  com¬ 
manding  infiuence.  He  will  be  missed  still 
more  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  whom  his 
rare  qualities  had  bound  to  him  as  with  books 
of  steel.  Few  men  have  been  the  object  of 
more  devoted  friendships.  After  he  had 
reached  his  seventieth  year,  with  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  his  congregation,  he  undertook 
and  successfully  accomplished  the  removal  of 
the  church  from  Hamptonburgb  to  Cam|)bell 
Hall,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Here,  in  a 
new,  beautiful,  and  commodious  edifice,  he 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  work  com¬ 
menced  afresh,  and  with  fresh  tokens  of  pros¬ 
perity.  It  was  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  his  people  to  him  and  of  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  him. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  scene  cf  bis 
labors  has  been  that  of  his  eider  and  still  sur¬ 
viving  brother.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn,  for  forty 
years  a  medical  missionary  of  our  Board  in 
China  and  Japan.  Yet  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  men  were  similar,  showing  that  in  the 
wide  or  the  narrow  field  readiness  to  work 
where  the  Master  calls  is  one  of  the  chief 
requisites  of  success.  T.  N. 
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yOTICES. 

PRESBITERIES. 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  Kendall  Presbytery  will  be 
held  at  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho.  Friday.  April  f9.  at  2  P.M. 
.Sessional  records  will  tie  called  for.  Gbo.  Lamb,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Madison  at  Oregon.  Wig..  April  23<1.  at 
T.3«  P.M.  Narratives  should  be  sent  to  tb»*  Kev.  David 
Anderson.  Monroe.  The  semi-centennial  of  the  Oregon 
chuich  will  be  celebrated  April  35.  W.  F.  Brown.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Bloomington  at  Pontiac,  Ill..  April  W, 
at  7;3u  p.m.  W.  A.  Hunter.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Boulder  in  the  First  Church.  Boulder. 
Col .  luesday.  April  16,  at  7.30  p.m.  Sessions  will  send 
their  narratives  to  Rev.  A.  H.  Tevis.  D.D..  (who  also  has 
charge  of  entertainment l  at  Boulder.  The  AVoman’s 
Missionary  Societies  of  the  Presbytery  will  meet  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  John  G.  Reid.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Waterloo  at  Ackley,  Iowa,  on  Tues'iav 
April  16.  at  7.30  p.m.  t  he  Presbvterial  Y.  C.  E. 
meets  at  the  same  place  on  Monday.  April  1.5th.  at  7.30 
P.M.  C.  H.  PuRMORT.  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Hudson  in  Monroe,  N.  Y..  April  1.5,  at 
7:91  P.M.  The  annual  ui-etiug  of  tbe  Ladies  Presjtyteiiai 
Society  will  meet  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  tTidrch  of 
Middletown.  N.  Y..  on  April  18.  Mrs.  Darwin  It.  Jsmes, 
of  New  York,  and  Miss  Holmes,  of  Syria,  are  expectcl  to 
be  present  and  to  address  the  Society  in  tbe  afternoon. 

D.  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Blngbanitun  in  the  We«t  Presbyterian 
Church.  Binghamton.  N.  Y..  April  1.5.  at  3  p.m.  Tbe  Wo¬ 
man's  Presbvterial  Missionary  Society  will  meet  in  the 
same  church.  April  16,  at  10  a.m.  John  McVev,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westche.ster  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y.,  April  15.  at  8  p.m. 

W.  .T.  CcMMrxo.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Albany  in  the  Fourth  Chuich.  Alhanv. 
April  16,  at  7i»  p.m.  J.  N.  Ckotker.  Staled  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Indianapolis  in  the  Fourth  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Indianapolis  April  16,  at  730  p.m. 

Leon  P.  Marsh  all.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  in  Alhia,  la..  April  16.  at 
7:30  pm.  Church  sessions  are  requested  to  bring  their 
records.  W.  C.  Atwood.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Steuben  at  Corning.  April  J6.  at  7:30  p.m. 

M.  N.  Preston,  Stated  Clerk. 

Pi^sbytery  of  Platte  at  Chlllicothe,  Mo».  April  16.  at 
7:30  p.m.  W.  H.  Clark,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y..  April  16. 3  p.m. 

Henry  M.  Clark.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  at  Immanuel  Ciiorch, 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich..  April  16.  at  7:30  p.m.  D  A.  Jewell, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  East  Florida  in  the  Memorial  Church, 
St.  Augustine,  April  16.  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  K.  Wight.  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  at  Flushing.  Mich.,  .April  16, 
at  7:30  p.m.  Gbo.  S.  Woodhulu  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Albany  In  the  First  Church.  New 
Albany,  April  16,  at  7:30  p.m.  A.  Y.  Moore,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  in  the  First  Presbyierian 
Church,  Geneva.  N.  Y.,  April  15.  at  730  p.m.  J.  Wilford 
Jacks.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  in  the  Fifth  Presbyterian 
CbuT-ch.  Toledo.  Ohio,  April  16,  at  7:30  p.m.  BbrnahD 
W.  Slagle.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  in  the  Second  Church,  Pat 
erson,  April  16,  at  10  a.m.  Edwin  A.  Bulklet,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Troy  at  Sandy  Hill.  N  Y.,  April  1.5,  at 
8  P.M.  Arthur  Huntington  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  at  Barre  Centre.  N.  Y..  Apill 
15  at  4  P.M.  Henry  K.  Sanborne.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Adams.  N.  Y..  April 
15,  at  7:30  P.M.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary 
Society  will  meet  at  the  same  place  on  April  16.  at  930a.m. 

L.  Merrill  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  in  the  Scranton  Second 
Church.  April  15,  at  7:30  p.m.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Omaha  at  Schuyler.  Neb..  April  16,  at 
730  P.M.  J.  D.  Kerr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Elisabeth  at  Cranford,  N.  J..  April  16, 
at  11  A.M.  Samuel  Parry,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Boston  in  the  Old  South  Church.  New- 
bnryiKirt.  Ma<8..  April  16,  at  2  p.m.  Statistical  reports  and 
assessments  will  be  called  for.  Robert  Court.  S.  C. 

Detroit  Presbytery  at  PIvmnutb.  April  15  at  7 :30  P  M. 
Sessional  records  to  b-  examined  and  reports  from  ab¬ 
sent  members,  and  students,  to  he  made  at  this  meeting. 

Wm.  a.  McCorkle,  Stated  Clerk. 


Columbia  Presbytery  at  Hudson,  April  23.  at  4  p.m. 
Sessional  records  will  be  lequired. 

C.  O.  Hazard.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  in  the  Noble-sireet  Church 
on  Monday,  April  15tb,  at  2  p.m. 

Neweli.  Woolsey  Wells,  Stated  Clerk. 

HaHtlngs  Presbytery  at  Superior,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday. 
April  28.  at  7.30  p.m.  W.  F.  Ringland,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Otsego  at  Gl'berfsville.  N.  Y  ,  on  Tues- 
dav,  April  23.  at  7.30  p.m.  The  Ladies’  Presbyterlal  Mis- 
sionarv  Society  will  meet  at  the  same  place  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  24,  at  9  a.m.  C.  Edward  Fay.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  in  the  Franklin  Sintet  Church, 
Elmira,  April  16,  at  2  p.m.  C.  C.  Carr,  Stat^  Clerk. 

The  Woman’s  Pre«l)yterial  Missionary  Society  will 
meet  in  tbe  same  chnrcn  April  17  at  10  a.m. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Strang. 

The  regular  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be 
held  in  Lenox  Hail,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  on  Tuesday,  April 
16,  at  10.30  A.M. 

Presbytery  of  Milwaukee  at  Racine,  Wis..  April  16, 
17  and  18.  C.  S.  Nickerson,  Stated  Clerk. 


MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Tiie  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  will  meet  lu  the  Third  Presbyterian  Cnurch, 
Pittsburg.  Pa.,  on  Thursday.  May  16.  18^  at  11  A.M., 
and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  tbe 
Rev.  Samuel  A.  Mutchmore,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  undersigned,  as  tbe  Committee  on  Commissions, 
will  meet  to  receive  the  credentials  of  Commissioners,  in 
tbe  lecture-room  of  the  Thirl  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
Thursday  morning.  Mar  16.  at  8:30  a.m. 

Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk, 
Wm.  Eves  Moore.  Permanent  Clerk, 

CimmunicatioDS  with  reference  to  entertainment 
should  be  sent  to  the  Kev.  W.  L.  McEwan,  D.l).,  Pastor 
of  ihe  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Communications  wltli  reference  to  railroad  transpor¬ 
tation  end  to  the  general  business  of  the  Assemblv. 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.l), 
1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tbe  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Cnurch, 
Pbiladelpbia.  Pa  .  will  be  held  in  the  First  Presbyterisn 
Church.  Pbiladelpnia,  Pa..  (Rev.  Geo.  D.  Baker,  D.D.. 
pastor)  on  April  24  and  25.  preceded  by  a  prayer-meeting 
on  Tuesday  evening,  April  23.  According  to  the  by-laws. 
"I  )ne  delegate  may  be  sent  from  each  Presbyterian  Soci¬ 
ety.  e  ch  Auxiliary  Society,  each  Young  People’s  Branch 
or  Band.’’  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  worklug  with 
us  are  also  entitled  to  the  same  representation. 

The  ladies  of  tbe  Presbyteries  and  Philadelphia  North 
otfer  coidial  hospitality  to  all  delegntes  and  missionarits 
a'tendi  g  tbe  meeting.  Board  will  be  secured  for  <•! hers 
desiring  it  at  hotels  and  bnardiog-houses.  conveniently 
located,  at  rates  varying  from  $1.50  to  $2  50  a  day. 

The  names  of  delegates  and  all  applira'ion  for  iKiaid 
or  entertainment  must  be  sent,  not  later  than  April  7tli, 
to  Mrs.  Frank  Maybin,  1505  N.  15th  street,  i’hiladelphit, 
Ps. 

The  usual  reduction  iu  railroad  fare  has  lieen  secured. 
On  purchasing  tickets  a  certificate  must  oe  askeo  for 
«-nich  must  be  signed  at  the  meeting  and  which  will  en¬ 
title  the  bearer  to  a  reduction  of  two-thitds  on  the  return 
ticket.  At  the  smaller  stations  it  will  he  necessary  to 
notify  the  agent  in  advance  that  certificates  will  be  de¬ 
sired.  Ail  persons  wishing  to  atteud  the  meeting,  whether 
delegates  or  not.  can  avail  themselves  of  this  reduction. 

L.  E.  Miller,  Recording  Secretary. 

The  Seventv-ninth  Annual  Meetingof  the  New  York 
Female  .Auxiliary  Bible  Society  will  be  held  at  tbe  Bible 
Hou<e  on  Apiil  11  at  12  m.  Dr.  Davies  of  the  Fourth 
.Avenue  Church.  Dr.  Brooks  of  the  Church  of  the  Incar- 
natioD.  and  Dr.  Sanders  of  the  Baptist  Church,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  meeting. 


MARRIAGES. 

Massonneau— Cairns.— At  tbe  Hotel  Majestic.  Cen¬ 
tral  t'anc  West,  on  Thur-dav,  March  28th,  1895.  by  tbe 
Bev.  RMlin  A.  Saw  yer,  D.D.,  Miss  Jean  Cairns  to  Mr.  C. 
H.  Massonneau. 


DEATHS. 

Clark.— In  MarsbalL  Mich..  Jan.  31, 1895.  Mrs.  Evelina 
G.  Clark,  in  her  90tb  year,  widow  of  tbe  late  Rev.  Calvin 
Clark.  Synodical  Missionary  of  Michiganfor  many  years. 
They  came  to  Michigan  in  1838.  and  were  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  as  loug  as  they  lived.  Of  her  family  only  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  A.  G.  McCollum,  survives.  Calvin  Clark 
was  one  ot  the  strong  men  upon  whom  tbe  late  Secretary 
Henry  Kendall  always  counted  with  confidence  tn  years 
long  gote.  He  did  a  grand  pioneer  work  in  Michigan, 
and  many  wbo  knew  and  greatly  esteemed  him  and  his 
just  now  deceased  wife,  will  feel  a  tender  sympathy  for 
the  daughter,  an  invalid,  resident  in  Marshall 
Humes.— At  Bellefonte,  Pa..  March  28.  Edward  C. 
Humes,  in  the  85th  year  of  bis  age. 


AVOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 
YIT'OODLAWN  station  rJ4th  Ward.  Harlem  Rall- 
road  Office.  Na  ^  East  2SA  Street. 


A(K)0D.  long  established  dentistry  business  for  sale 
This  includes  porcelain  plate  specialty  and  in¬ 
struction  in  same.  A  rare  opportunity  for  the  rleht 
man.  Address  or  call.  The  Wilmington  Dental  MPg 
Co.,  12  East  23d  St..  New  York  City. 


A  LADY  of  musical  attainments  and  experlenee 
would  like  to  accompany  a  number  of  young  ladies 
or  an  elderly  cou^e  to  Europe,  as  a  cDaperone  or  travel- 
ine  companion.  Excenses  in  exchange  for  her  services. 
Will  be  at  leisure  from  June  Ist.  References  exchanged. 
Address  R.,  Office  of  The  Evangelist. 


Campbell’*  Ba«y  Pastor’s  Work  Beglster  is  a  Minister’s 
Pocket  Record  of  Pastoral  Work.  It  has  spaces  and 
beadines  for  everything  a  pastor  has  occasion  to  record 
Send  for  a  descriptive  rircnlar  or  send  $1.(X)  for  tbe  book 
Address  Rev.  W.  C.  Campbell.  Box  66,  Roanoke.  Va 


Ridges  Food  is  the  mo.st  highly  concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment  known  to  hygienic  science,  digestible  by  weak 
stomachs.  Wodlrich  &  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass. 


For  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Complaints 
“Brown’s  Bruttehial  Tntches"  have  remarkable  curative 
properties 


A  Fascinating  Tour  Through  Europe. 

A  party  will  sail  from  New  York,  Saturday,  May  18,  on 
the  Cunard  steamship  “  Lncanla,”  for  a  summer  tour  through 
Northern  and  Central  Europe.  There  will  be  a  thorough  round 
of  travel  In  Ireland,  Scotland’and  Envland,  and  the  continent. 
The  Great  Fair  at  Nijnl  Novgorod  wlU  bo  one  of  the  sights  in 
Russia.  Altogether  the  tour  Is  one  of  the  most  attractive  ever 
offered.  A  fnU  itinerary,  naming  every  place  to  visited, 
may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Raymond  A  Whitcomb,  88  East 
Fourteenth  street  (Lincoln  Bnllding,  comer  Union  Square), 
New  5  ork.  _ 


“’’The  Crucifixion,’’ by  J.  Stainer,  will  he  rendered  by 
the  Ciioral  Society  of  Phillips  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
Saturday  evening.  April  18th.  at  8:15  o’clock,  in  the 
church,  Madison  avenue,  cor.  Seventy-third  str^t. 
Proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eightieth  street  Mission. 
Admission  50  cents.  Children  25  cents. 


The  mothers,  and  the  ladies  generally,  among  our 
readers,  will  be  particularly  Interested  in  our  back  cover 
this  week,  with  its  group  of  seasonable  articles  of  apparel. 


There  was  one  prize  winner  at  the  World’s  Fair  which 
deserves  personal  notice  by  any  of  our  readers  who  think 
of  covering  their  cbnicb,  dwelling,  barn,  or  factory  roof 
with  some  good  roofing  material.  We  call  att**nnon  to 
the  aiiDounceDient  of  Warren’s  Natural  Asphalt  Ready 
Roofing  to  be  found  on  page  88  of  this  issue.  It  is  said  of 
this  rotiflng  that  it  is  an  absolutely  superior  article  which 
may  be  obtained  at  a  low  cost,  and  can  be  applied  by  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence.  There  are  other  cimms 
lor  this  roofing  which  appealed  to  the  authorities  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  One  was  the  duraoility.  another  the  light  weight, 
anti  still  others  the  strength  and  pliability  of  the  Warren 
Roofing.  We  understand  the  hottest  sun  and  tbe  sharp¬ 
est  frost  alike  fail  to  afTect  it,  and  that  there  are  gtmd 
economic  reasons  which  invite  an  Investigation  of  this 
roofing  by  letter  to  the  company.  _ 
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Magnificent  FLOWER  SEEDS 


Collection  of 


200 

Varieties, 


FREE! 


Am  CnpAralleled  Offer  bj 
on  Old  and  KeltoMe  Pub* 
lUhlnirll«u»eS  Thi  Ladies* 
World  U  »  Unc*  tO-pace,  80- 
columo  illiuiratsNl  MagAsint  far 
ladies  and  the  family  circle.  It 
WdeYoted  to  atoriea,  poeme,  ladtea* 
fancY  work,  home  decoratkm,  hooae* 
keening,  faahioua,  hygleae,  juvenile 
readlDK,  etiquette,  etc.  To  introduce 
this  cLarmiug  la, lies*  paper  Into  100,000 
homes  where  It  la  not  already  taken,  wt 
wtnaka  tba  following  oofoeMf  <^er.*  Upon 
rtetipt^ onto  12  eeuta  is  tUror  or  etemiM, 
we  wiU  tni  Tbe  Ladles’  World  fur 
Three  Months  and  to  each  subscriber  we  will  aim*  otnd 
..  Pree  und  «  lurpf  «Md  Collei'tlon 

of  Choice  Flower  needs,  200  onri«iie».  Including  Chot4:e  l*so< 
sies,  Verbenss.  Chryssnthemum^  Floeet  Asters,  Phlox  Druromondii, 
Cyprus  Vine,  Di^dtalis,  Double  Zinnia,  Marguerite  CamHtlon,  Fairy 
Queen  Oodetia,  Nugget  of  Gold  Marigold,  Striped  Petunia,  Golden 
Gate  Poppy,  Roee  of  Heaven,  Youth  of  Old  Age,  etc.,  etc.  Kemem* 
ber  twelve  cents  pave  for  the  Magaxine  three  months  and  this  entire 
m^rnificent  Collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  put  up  by  a  drst-rlaxs 
Seed  Huuae  and  warranted  fresh  and  reliable.  No  lady  can  afford 
to  lulaa  this  wonderfuloj^rtunity.  W'e  gunrantee  every  subscriber 
many  timea  the  value  or  money  aent,  and  will  refund  your  money 
and  make  yon  a  present  of  both  aeuds  and  Magazine  if  y 
saiLtded.  Tkia  ofet  ia  rtliahia,  I>o  not  '  ~ 
confound  It  with  the  catchpenny  Schemes 
of  nuscnipaious  jpersons.  Wrtta  to-dav. 

Don’t  put  U  off  I  Six  subscriptions  and  six 
Seed  Collections  sent  for  60  cents. 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  ing  us^lSc^tsfor 

above  offer,  and  naming  tka paper  «»  wkick 
aka  aaw  tkla  a^doeHiaemtnt^  we  wUl-seod  fre*.  su 
addition  to  all  the  above,  one  packet  of  tnecele* 
brated  Eekford  Sweet  Peufl«  embracing  the 
very  newest  and  all  named  varieties,  including  , 
ronatesa  of  Radnor,  Dorothy  Tenaant,  Her  ^ 

Leamn  Qnooa,  Lottie  Kckford, 

Waverly,  Mrs.  Sankey,  ele.  Sweet  peas  are  the 
popular  and  fashionable  bouquet  flowers  now  cultivated 
and  the  Kckford  Varieties  which  we  offer  are  the  largest 

finest  and  most  celebrated  known.  They  grow  to  ; _ ww* 

height  of  6  feet,  and  moduce  for  three  months  a  continnous  prot  un!  .. 
of  fragrant  blooms  of  the  moet  brilliant  coloring.  This  packet  of 
aeeds  is  alone  worth  theprioe  charged  for  the  entire  combin^lon. 

ANOTHER  6REATlFFER!lire"MtT»r 

suheenption  price)  we  will  tend  The  Ladlea’  World  for  One 
Y car,  together  with  our  magnificent  C'olleetloa  of  t'hidee  Flawsr 
Seeds  abo%*e  described,  likewise  one  packet  of  the  extensively  adver* 
Used  and  jnstiv  celebrated  Eekford  Sweet  Pms.  Address:  ^ 
tt.  II.  MOOKE  A  CO.,  Park  Place,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 


bv  placing  a  cabinet  of  *'  Passmores  Selected  Parlor 
Shells’’  in  vourlibr»ry,  sitting-room.  Piirlor  or  office. 

These  shells  arc  allselectc'i.and  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Amone  them  Is  the  Mother  of  Pearl,  the  Orange  C>  prea 
the  Tent-shells,  etc.  Tnousands  of  the  most  reficed  per 
sons  in  the  world  have  some  of  these  shells  in  their  homes 
and  many  have  told  me  that  the  loniicr  thevgaze  at  their 
beautiful  changing  colors  the  more  they  learn  to  love 
them. 

If  you  do  not  wish  a  cabinet,  we  put  them  up  in  sets  of 
twelve,  flheen  and  twenty  different  variettes,  packed 
securely,  so  that  they  can  he  shipped  to  different  parts 
of  the  world,  with  perfect  safety. 


Send  for  price  list,  or  call  and  examine 
loom  73  Decker  Bunding,  33  Uni 
Square,  ll«w  York  City. 


e  at 
on 


The  Organist  and  Choir-flaster. 

As  the  name  deDote«,  this  is  a  class  magazine  specially 
desigued  to  interest  and  assist  tbe  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
189  Oxfoid  Street,  London,  England. 

Send  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordia11>  recommended  by  the  Musical  Editor  of 
Tbe  Evangelist  as  a  good  investment  for  any  one  engaged 
In  choir  work. 


Membership  in  both  the  Evangelistas  Tours  is 
filling  up  rapidly.  If  you  wish  good  ioeatiOHS  you 
should  engage  your  berth  at  onee. 


April  11,  1895 
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The  Income  Tax  Decisions. 

The  fiscal  event  of  the  past  week  has  been 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  Income  Tax.  The  action 
of  the  Court  was  divided,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  unfortunate  Moreover,  the  conclusions 
reached  were  so  vague  and  complicated  that 
they  will  lead  to  endless  litigation.  The 
operation  of  the  decision  will  be  to  take  away 
from  the  tax  some  of  the  features  which  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  it  to  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  framing  the  measure.  The 
“bond-holders,”  to  a  very  large  extent,  and 
those  who  belong  to  the  landlord  class,  are  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  burden,  which  now  falls  with 
greater  definiteness  than  ever  on  the  active 
business  and  producing  classes.  This  was  not 
the  intention  of  those  who  framed  the  law, 
and  we  venture  to  say  it  will  not  long  remain 
in  its  present  form  on  the  statute  books. 

In  the  meantime,  there  will  be  a  vast  amount 
of  dispute,  and  perhaps  a  still  larger  amount 
of  evasion.  We  may  look  also  for  some  move¬ 
ments  of  capital,  having  in  view  a  more  pro¬ 
tected  position.  The  favored  classes  of  securi¬ 
ties  will  be  benefitted,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
real  estate  values. 

At  a  rough  guess,  the  decision  of  the  Court 
will  cut  down  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
the  tax  about  one-half. 


irtuatuciat 


Your  Idle  Money 


should  be  earning  at 
least  6%  interest.  You 
can  get  that  rate  with¬ 
out  taking  chances. 

W  e  send  our  pam¬ 
phlet  on  investments 
free. 


KODNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS, 

120  Broadway,  -  New  York. 


GaNSftAL 

BANKING 

BUBINBSB 

TBANBACTBO. 


LETTERS  ISBUBD  BON 


OF 

CREDIT. 


TNAVBLBNB. 
AVAILABLB  IN 
ALL  BANTS  OB 
TH8  WONLD. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INViTED. 


The  Provident 

r'  45  Milk  St., 

X  rUSL  VxO*  Boston,  Mass. 
Mention  The  Evangelist. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

4S  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


I 

MAKE 

JOINT 

ACCOUNT 

INVESTHENTS 

And  contract  to  return  a  reasonable  yearly  Interest  and 
one-half  the  net  profit.  The  titles  to  self  cted  farmlands 
a<^  the  prer.ent  depressed  valnatlons  are  the  best  security 
on  earth.  Information  for  the  ashing. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 


ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 
investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 

Watch  this  Ad.  It  May  Not  Appear  Again. 

I N  VESTM  E  NTS  fu^^iUVrV 

gMes,  City  and  County  Warrants.  For  information  and 
references,  address  E.  F.  aCKDr,  Everett,  WaehiactoB. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
OF  THE 

Buxxell  &  Exo 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  YEARS’  EXPERIF.NCE. 
Send  for  dreeriptivc  |xim- 
phM. 

OFFICES : 

letl  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.Clty. 

KuUltt  Bdg.,  Phlla. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spokaie 
Wash. 


Broker  for  the  Assured. 

The  strongest,  most  conservative  Life  Insurance  Companies 
Issue  policies  that  yon  hsvc  never  seen.  No  broker  will  show 
them  because  be  can  make  so  little  out  of  them;  seven  times  in 
eight  they  are  the  best  tor  the  assured.  I  make  a  specialty  of 
these  contracts— It  pays  me— tne  assured  gets  his  money’s  worth 
and  Is  satisfied,  and  while  my  commission  is  but  one-third 
of  the  ordinary,  I  can  sell  four  times  as  many  contracts. 
When  ycu  want  insurance  or  wish  to  readjust  your  present 
holdings  on  a  basis  profitable  to  your  family  and  yourself,  con- 
■fer  with  me. 


LIFE  1 

iSNflTV  INSIBAXCK. 
-tCCIDEXT  \ 


JAS.  A.  STEELE, 

4.'>  BKOADiVAY.  NEW  VOBK. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
five  days’  notice,  ah.d  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates 
Keligious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  individual, 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fo. 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Tlce-Pre, 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Benry  I«  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 


Samuel  Sloan. 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart. 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stores, 
George  Bliss, 

WlUIAM  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown. 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charle-s  8.  Smith. 

.John  J.  Phelps. 


Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jb.. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
George  F.  V  ietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

.John  Claflin. 

Daniel  Lord. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PBILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  I  n  vocf  1V1  011  1 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re- v  C31H1CHI 
celve  accouuts  of  Banks.  Bankers'  Cor- 

poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  Vp/tlipmAxa 
voracle  terms,  and  make  collection  of  Il/xCa. 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
I'anada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forelga 
countries. 


Letters  We  also  hey  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points  ;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commerrlal  and  Travellers’ 
Credit  ^*^*^***''  ®'’®**“*’*®  ***'  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


WESTERN 

MonreABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.E.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  St.  Boston,  Mats. 


FREDERICj^A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 


Special  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rente. 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Real  Estate  In  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  1w  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Kvery  Investor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  'Western  Keel  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  equal  la 
Importance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 

Ur  Prospectus  tree  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Associatiom, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


No  19  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

Sd  door  west  from  Union  Square. 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 

Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati.  O.  Send  2Sc.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,’’ 
200  page  book. 


Jicltool  pircctou®. 


SCHEKHEBHOBN’S  TEACHEBS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  la  U.  8. 
Established  ISSA. 

3  East  Uth  Street,  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY.  Ss;‘o^y*a!Sr-*S2‘u: 

BuildioffS  uDBurpaned  for  comfort  and  health.  Tweut^- 
fire  acres— twelve  in  arore ;  lake  for  rowincand  skatinip. 
ClaasIcaJ  and  {raneralcoarseof  study ;  also,  preparatory 
and  optional.  Year  commences  Sept.  12. 18M.  Apply  to 
Miss  IDA  O.  ALLEN,  Princi^,  Bradford,  Masa. 


X703  MaJ.  R.  BINGHAM,  Supt.  XOOO 


Nl^lky.  New  .Tf.rsbt. 

The  Misses  Timlow.  Homn&for 

girls,  in  a  chariuing  suburban  village.  Quiet,  fnmily  life. 

Address  MISS  E.  W.  TIMLOW. 


Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  C'omfoit. 

Hall  Day.  Boarding  and  College 
1  llCSlOrl  ITctll,  Preparatory  School  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tilkston. 


New  York,  Buffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College,  chau!fS55S*”‘ 8”/.tem! 

distinct  irom  the  Reading  I3rcle,  offers  the  regular  College 
curriculum  or  special  college  and  preparatory  courses  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
In  leading  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels.  Executive  Secretary. 


VHE  MISSES  ELY’S  SCHOOL  FOR  OIKLS. 
RIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

85th  and  86th  Streets,  New  York 


NEW  PERSONAL  INSTRUCTION  SCHOOL. 

On  European  plan  of  individual  lastructlon,  mixing  out-door 
life  and  ‘-tndy.  Limited  number  of  girls  taken  for  summer 
term  of  three  months.  Opens  May  1  in  a  retired  vlUaA.e,  l.OOU 
feet  above  the  sea  Dean  Is  a  clergyman.  Head,  recently  from 
Wellesley,  with  certificate  of  ‘‘Course  of  Pedagogics.”  Ex¬ 
perienced  physician  attached.  Primary  branches,  geology, 
tmtany,  with  field  work;  sketching  from  nature,  Qreek  and 
Latin,  History,  Art,  Instrumental  Music  and  Kindergarten. 
Mountain  drives,  boating  and  horseback  .  Niagara  FaUs  and 
Chautauqua  tripe.  Address 

Personal  lastmctlon  School,  rare  Eraagellst. 


Houghton  Seminary 

For  Young  Women,  affords  beet  faellitiee  for  scholar 
ship,  cnltnre  and  eound  moral  training  amid  pleasant 
healthful  suiroundings.  College  preparatory. 

A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.  H.  Clinton,  N  Y. 


Mf  England  Consemtory  of  Insio. 

(The  LecuUng  Contervatory  o/Jmerioa.) 
Founded  by  Dr.  E.  Toarj<e.  Carl  Faelten,  Director- 
SendforlVmta^us.  ^vingfulMnformtion... 


Frank  W.  Hale.  General  Mgr,.  Booioo,  Mass. 


I  f 


PASTOR  ARRE6HI  ON  THE  ITALIAN  WORK,  which  to  help  them.  There  are  so  few  in- 
Ds\b  Evanqblist:  terestedjn  these  poor  Italian  children.  Very 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  announce  that  many  ne^er  think  of  the  great  and  wonderful 
the  Italian  Evangelical  Church  has  been  trans-  help  they  would  be  if  this  Italian  Mission  was 
ferred  from  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  remembered  with  their  gifts  as  well  as  other 
where  for  fifteen  years  we  have  worshipped,  institutions.  We  want  to  do  all  we  can  to  on¬ 
to  the  Tabernacle  at  395  Broome  street.  In  courage  these  neglected  Italian  children  to 
leaving  a  place  so  full  of  very  pleasant  mem-  come  to  the  Sunday-school.  I  should  love  to 


the  rising  sun 

STOVE  POLISH  in 
cakes  for  general 
blacking  of  a  stove. 

,  THE  SUN  PASTE 

POLISH  foraotyck 
fu  TM?  after-dinner  ATne, 

TMe_wg^  applied  and  pol- 

. .  ished  with  a  cloth. 

Morse  Bros.,  Props.,  Canton,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Keep  me  near  to  Thee,  near  the 


“  Love  BO  amazing,  so  divine. 

Demands  my  life,  my  soul,  my  all." 

I  tremble  when  I  think  how  far  short  I 


ories,  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  my-  offer  prizes  as  a  reward  for  faithful  attend- 

self  unless  I  were  to  express  my  sincere  ance  and  proficiency  in  their  studies,  but 

gratitude  to  Morris  K.  Jesup,  President  of  when  there  is  nothing  to  offer  what  is  to  be 

the  above  institution  and  to  the  trustees,  done?  Ob,  Thou  blessed  Master,  open  the 

Their  kindness  to  this  work  has  indeed  been  hearts  of  Thy  children  so  that  they  may  re¬ 
great,  giving  us  the  use  of  the  chapel  free  of  member  these  waifs  brought  to  these  shores 

all  expenses.  It  has  been  an  annual  gift  to  the  by  divine  providence  I  My  prayer  is  that  the 

New  York  City  Mission  of  no  less  than  §2,500.  success  which  has  attended  this  Italian  work  redeem.  Keep  me  near  to  Thee,  near  the 
Neither  can  I  pass  unnoticed  the  Christian  co-  at  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  may  be  cross,  near  to  all  the  blessed  services  and 
operation  and  material  help  I  have  received  continued  at  the  Broome-street  Tabernacle,  communings  which  draw  me  to  Cslvary. 
from  Mr.  Barnard,  the  Superintendent.  How  where  for  the  present  we  have  found  shelter.  Oh,  the  wondrous,  undying,  immeasurable 
often  he  has  kindly  come  to  my  aid  in  helping  Yet  this  church  is  without  a  spiritual  home  love  of  the  Holy  One  who  shed  His  precious 
the  worthy  poor!  But  what  is  most  dear  to  of  its  own.  The  church  members  feel  the  blood  for  me.  What  can  I  render  unto  God 
my  heart,  the  good  accomplished  therein !  It  need  of  a  church  now  more  than  ever,  and  are  the  Father  for  His  priceless  and  unspeakable 
causes  me  to  feel  sad  to  leave  a  place  so  full  all  praying  that  this  great  want  may  be  sup-  gift? 

of  sacred  associations,  a  place  where  for  fifteen  plied.  For  this  they  have  not  only  prayed,  but  “  amazing,  so  divine, 

years  I  have  proclaimed  the  Word  of  Life  have  contributed  what  it  was  in  their  power  Demands  my  life,  iny  soul,  my  all. 

Eternal  to  these  “strangers  from  Rome.”  It  to  give.  Poor  as  they  are,  and  at  great  sacri-  ^  tremble  when  I  think  how  far  short 
would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  to  give  the  fice,  they  have  already  contributed  nearly  serving  Thee  acceptably.  Grant  t  a 

exact  number  of  those  who,  during  these  fif-  $400.  If  we  had  a  church  of  our  own,  I  feel  ^  kept  from  crucifying  Thee  afresh  y 

teen  years,  were  born  anew  into  the  kingdom  free  to  say  that  our  success  would  be  double  thought,  word,  or  deed.  Make  this 

of  God,  yet  I  find  that  512  have  professed  what  it  has  been.  It  is  discouraging  to  (^hich  Thou  didst  fashion  so  i^ar- 

the  Saviour  precious  to  their  souls,  and  have  pastor  and  church  membeis  to  be  obliged  to  ^®llo“8^y)  ®  fi*  temple  for  the  indwelling  o 

united  themselves  with  the  Italian  Evangelical  have  sandwiched  church  services,  and  thus  be  Holy  Spirit.  Th®”  nis^y  I  hope  to  do  a 

Church.  regarded  as  a  second  class  concern.  If  Chris-  ^^y  ^'oly  untiringly,  earnestly,  and  e- 

In  that  church  229  persona  have  been  bap-  tians  would  follow  the  dealings  of  Providence,  ^ot®<^Jy :  serving  Thee  with  a  pure  heart  and 

tized,  115  couples  have  been  married,  and  38  how  soon  we  should  have  a  church  of  our  f®'y®**t  spirit.  Grant  to  make  the  way  in 

church  members  were  buried.  During  that  own,  and  instead  of  being  guided  by  the  ap  "'hich  Thou  wouldst  have  me  walk  so  plain, 
time  this  Italian  church  has  planted  thirteen  pearance  of  things,  follow  the  rule  laid  down  clear,  that  I  cannot  err.  Here  am  I,  Lord, 
other  missions  among  th’at  people,  eleven  here  by  the  Saviour  when  He  said,  “By  their  fruits  *'®^®  ™®*  whatsoever  Thou  seest  that  I  ani 
n  America  and  two  in  Italy.  This  church  has  ye  shall  know  them.”  We  are  of  the  opinion  8*'*'®*^  accomplish,  show  it  me  for  Jesus 

to-day  eighteen  of  its  members  doing  mission  that  soon  we  shall  have  a  church.  I  have  8®^^®- 

woik  among  their  countrymen,  fifteen  in  the  now  no  office  at  the  Broome-street  Tabernacle,  grant.  Divine  Master,  when  Thou  hast 

United  States  and  three  in  their  native  land,  so  I  would  ask  my  friends  and  those  who  may  <i®”®  with  me  here  that  I  may  hope  (not  from 
Three  of  these  missionaries  have  since  been  or-  feel  inclined  to  help  this  Italian  work  with  anything  in  myself,  but  only  through  the  pre- 
dained  to  the  Christian  ministry  and  are  now  their  gifts,  to  address  me  at  our  Italian  Free  ®i®ns  love  and  merits  of  the  Lamb  that  was 

pastors  of  Italian  Presbyterian  churches.  Two  Reading-rooms  and  Library,  149  Mulberry  slain  on  Calvary)  for  an  entrance  into  that 

of  our  bright,  intelligent  young  converts  are  Street,  New  York  City.  Yours  in  Christ,  Ho  hoa  orono  tn  nronaro  tnr  nil 

studying  for  the  Christian  ministry.  One  is  Antonio  Arreohi. 

now  in  his  second  year  in  the  Union  Theo-  -  wur*  auu  me  m 

logical  Seminary,  and  the  other  in  the  Hart  ^  PRAYER  FOR  GOOD  FRIDAY.  which  I  hope  to  join  my  beloved  and  sainted 

ford  (Conn.)  School  of  Theology.  Oh,  how  prayer  of  confession  and  consecration  es-  ones  in  glorifying  and  praising  Thee  forever 

my  heart  goes  out  in  thankfulness  to  God  for  pecially  written  for  the  use  of  my  dear  young  and  ever.  Amen.  A.  M.  P. 

the  wonderful  success  He  has  given  to  this  Christian  readers  in  view  of  the  approaching  Summit,  N.L _ 

Italian  church!  I  say  wonderful  because  you  Good  Friday,  that  they  may  be  drawn  to  con-  reliable  seedsmen,  none  stand  higher 

will  seldom  find  a  church,  native  or  foreign,  template  with  more  than  ordinary  earnestness  ^jj^n  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  of  Detroit,  Mich, 
that  can  show  such  a  record  in  such  a  short  and  devotion  the  great  sacrifice  and  complete  <rheir  business  is  not  confined  to  their  own 
space  of  time,  and  to  Him  who  giveth  us  the  atonement  of  our  blessed  and  risen  Lord]  :  State  or  to  the  Northwest,  as  some  may  sup- 

victory  be  the  glory  and  the  praise  now  and  Grant,  O  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  great  and  con-  but  extends  widely  over  the  country,  the 

forever.  Amen.  descending  sacrifice  which  Thou  didst  make  being  recognized  that  a  change  of  habitat 

I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  give  even  an  (for  one  so  unworthy  as  myself)  in  dying  the  ^bout  as  well  and  favor- 

idea  of  the  good  done  in  our  Italian  Sabbath  cruel  and  painful  death  on  the  cross,  may  not  ^^^jy  vigor  of  seeds,  bulbs,  and  all 

school.  Only  the  Master  who  has  so  beauti-  prove  to  have  been  unavailing  to  Thy  servant,  manner  of  nursery  products,  as  in  the  case  of 
fully  said.  Let  the  children  come  unto  Me  Grant  to  teach  me  in  this  great  and  full  atone-  men  and  women.  Their  house  is  one  of  the 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  king-  ment  continually  to  look  at  the  sacred  heart  known  in  the  older  West. 

dom  of  God,”  will  proclaim  it  in  the  day  when  of  my  compassionate  and  sympathizing  Sav- _ 

He  will  make  up  His  jewels.  However,  I  may  iour;  at  the  boundless  love  that  filled  His  A  PoudU  of  Facts 

say  that  we  have  on  the  Sunday  school  roll  breast  for  lost  sinners,  when  He  left  His  to  worth  oceans  of  thaorieg.  More  infants  are  buccess* 

_  4.U  joo  -.1.  *  j  ,  ,  u  j  A _ _  fullf  TalseJ  OH  the  Gall  Bordeo  Eagle  Brand  Condensed 

more  than  400  names,  with  an  average  attend-  heavenly  abode  and  came  down  and  dwelt  Milk  than  npon  any  other  food.  fn/a«f  HeaWh  is  a  val- 

&.nC6  of  290  scholHrs,  m&ny  h&vo  boon  convorted  &uiong  nion,  suffering  evorytning  iroin  tho  pamphlet  formothcps.  Send  your  address  to  the 

from  the  Sunday-school,  and  are  to-day  living  hands  of  those  whom  He  came  to  bless  and  Kew  York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York, 
faithful  Christian  lives.  Four  of  our  most 
successful  Sunday-school  teachers  came  to 
this  Italian  Sunday-school  when  children,  and 
in  it  they  were  converted  and  trained,  and 
now  are  teaching  others  to  trust  in  the  same 
loving  Saviour,  There  is  no  other  work  I  love  ^ 

so  well,  and  which  is  so  near  my  heart  as 
the  Sunday-school  work,  the  bringing  children 
to  Christ. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  feel  sad  and  dis¬ 
couraged  about  the  Sunday  school  work. 

We  need  teachers  badly.  We  need  help  in  the 
way  of  cast-off  garments  and  shoes,  old  or 
new.  It  causes  my  heart  to  feel  sad  to  see 
little  children,  boys  and  girls,  come  to  me  in 
rags  and  bare  feet,  I  having  nothing  with  ( 


abode  which  He  has  gone  to  prepare  for  all 
who  love  and  serve  Him  here  on  earth. 

Lord,  fit  me  for  the  higher  work  and  life  in 
which  I  hope  to  join  my  beloved  and  sainted 
ones  in  glorifying  and  praising  Thee  forever 
and  ever.  Amen.  A.  M.  P. 


men  and  women.  Their  house  is  one  of  the 


^  ^  fifteen  minutes 

“Picked-up”  Codfish,  Fish 
Balls  or  Fish  Cream  can  be 
a  *  a  peep^red  and  made  ready  for 

^  Y  ^  the  table  by  using  Beardslev's 

^  Shredded  Codfish.  The 
least  possible  time  and 
mmmM  m  mj^MM  trouble  is  caused  in  the 
preparation,  and  the  cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  odor,  no  boil¬ 
ing,  no  soaking,  no  previous  preparation  needed. 


Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by  J.  W.  BEARDSLEY'S  SONS,  New  York, 

makirc  of  the  celesratio  acme  sliced  smoked  beef. 
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April  11,  189S. 


THE  EVANGEUST. 


>8 


Beware 


tend  it  hack 


Those  who  have 

the  most 

have  it,  as  a  rule,  because  they 
save  the  most.  They’re  more 
economical.  These  people  buy 
Pearline.  Proof — in  all  stores  of 
the  better  class  throughout  the 
land,  you’ll  find  the  sales  of 
Pearline  far  in  the  lead.  Now, 
these  economical  people  wouldn’t 
use  Pearline  for  their  washing 
and  cleaning,  if  they  didn’t  find  it 
to  be  just  what  we  say — the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  in  every  way.  W^ould  they? 

Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  you  “this  is  as 
good  as"  or  "the  same  as  Pearline.”  IT’S  FAI^E — Pearline  is 
never  peddled;  if  your  grocer  sends  you  an  imitation,  be  honest— 
440  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


CHILDREN’S  DAT  CELEBRATION. 


^Tenement 
‘Kiouse  Chapter 

77  MADISON  STREET. 

Mrs.  Obohok  H.  McGbew,  Chairman. 

Miss  .Sophia  L.  Brewster,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  FiBLD,  Treasurer. 

.Miss  Charlotte  A.  Watbrburt,  Supt. 

AN  EVENING  OF  DEU6HT8. 

Even  the  recollection  of  a  good  wetting  on 
the  way  home  does  not  dampen  the  delight 
with  which  we  recall  our  ever-to-be-remem¬ 
bered  concert.  “27te  Concert”  it  will  always 
be  to  the  members  of  our  Woman’s  Club,  in 
whose  honor  and  for  whose  delectation  the 
feast  was  spread.  The  St.  Andrew’s  Circle  in 
Harlem,  among  its  many  activities,  counts  a 
Music  Committee,  who  go  to  sing  in  hospitals, 
jails,  by  the  sick,  and  indeed,  wherever  they 
have  opportunity.  They  have  planned  for 
some  time  to  include  the  Tenement  House 
Chapter  in  their  gentle  ministrations,  and  at 
last  the  auspicious  day  arrived.  About  ninety 
gathered  in  response  to  the  one  bunded  invi¬ 
tations  issued.  We  had  urged  the  women  to 
bring  their  husbands,  a  proposition  received 
with  great  amusement.  “Why,  it’s  courting 
again  I’d  think  he  was,”  said  one.  “Ob,  he 
and  I  can’t  both  be  leaving  the  childen. ” 
But  we  noted  that  in  more  than  a  few  in- 
tances  “he”  came,  and  all  but  a  very  few  chil¬ 
dren  were  left  at  home. 

Music  from  piano  and  violin,  songs  and 
recitations,  soon  filled  the  time,  while  such 
trying  experiences  as  a  piano  below  pitch  and 
out  of  tune  were  gracefully  ignored  by  the  per¬ 
formers.  Indeed,  they,  by  readily  adopting 
their  selections  so  as  the  more  closely  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  taste  and  sentiments  of  their  hear¬ 
ers,  showed  that  their  motives  were  not  to 
display  their  accomplishments,  even  though 
great,  but  to  give  pleasure  where  pleasure  is 
scant.  And  they  cannot  have  failed  to  see 
that  their  efforts  were  crowmed  with  success. 

At  the  close,  one  of  the  managers  rose  to  ex¬ 
press  the  pleasure  and  gratitude  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  but  keenly  realized  how  inadequate  had 
been  her  best  effort,  when  one  of  the  very  reg¬ 
ular  attendants  upon  the  Club  got  to  her  feet, 
and  in  her  hearty  Irish  way  “voiced”  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  women  and  urgently  besought 
our  friends  from  up-town  for  another  and  a 
speedy  visit !  Indeed,  at  any  stage  of  the  per¬ 
formance  audible  and  appreciative  responses 
from  the  audience  had  been  in  evidence,  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  little  elocutionist  re¬ 
cited  that  “teacher  says  ’I’m  the  brightest 
girl  in  school,”  “and  that’s  not  saying  too 
much”  came,  sotto  voce,  from  one  of  the 
hearers. 

Each  day  since  the  delighted  women  have 
dropped  in  to  tell  Miss  Waterbury  over  again 
that  “it  was  the  best  time  they  ever  had,”  or 
that  “it  was  the  best  show  ever  was.  ”  No  one 
act  has  done  n.ore  to  establish  the  true  neigh¬ 
borly  feeling  than  this  bit  of  kindness  from 
St.  Andrew’s  Circle.  Think  of  the  influence 
that  would  come  from  having  something  of 
the  same  sort  every  two  or  three  months ! 
Think  not  onlj*  of  the  good  done  to  these, 
our  neighbors,  but  think,  too,  of  the  delight  to 
the  artistic  soul  who  needs  occasionally  for 
his  own  highest  development  just  such  an  ap¬ 
preciative  environment  as  here  he  can  easily 
secure.  L. 


Edward  T.  Bromfleld,  D.D. 

Great  interest  is  felt  throughout  our  Church 
in  this  Sabbath  day  festival,  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  its  very  general  observance  this 
year.  The  day  falls  on  the  second  Sabbath  in 
June,  but  there  will  be  many  instances  in 
which  some  other  day  will  be  chosen  for  local 
reasons.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  obliga¬ 
tory  in  the  date.  Any  town  or  State,  or  any 
individual  Sabbath-school,  may  fix  upon  some 
other  day  if  they  think  it  best  to  do  so.  The 
Sabbath-school  and  Missionary  Department 
receives  so  many  letters  asking  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  point  that  this  general  remark 
seems  necessary. 

One  or  two  other  points  also  call  for  notice. 
The  joyous  character  of  this  festival  is  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  utmost  levereqce  for  the 
Sabbath  Wherever  the  natural  buoyancy  of 
youth  appears  likely  to  overstep  the  proper 
limits  it  should  be  repressed  with  a  kind  but 
firm  persuasiveness  and  authority.  The  nature 
and  objects  of  the  day  should  be  kept  steadily 
in  view.  Addresses  should  not  be  provocative 
of  merriment,  but  should  be  tempered  with 
holy  zeal  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of 
youth  in  the  ways  of  piety.  The  exercises 
published  by  the  Department  are  fitted  to 
make  a  deep  impression  in  the  memory  and 
heart,  and  they  also  supply  in  the  form  'of 
question  and  answer  important  information 
as  to  the  work  of  Sabbath -school  missions. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  these  exercises 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  schol¬ 
ars  several  weeks  before  the  day  of  celebra 
tion.  Superintendents  who  have  not  yet  sent 
in  their  orders  with  directions  for  shipment, 
should  do  so  at  once.  No  charge  is  made 
either  for  the  material  or  forwarding.  It  has 
been  found  by  experience  that  the  mite  chests, 
if  carefully  and  freely  distributed,  not  only 
make  the  collection  of  money  a  source  of 
pleasure,  but  also  bring  in  far  larger  returns 
than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Their 
use,  therefore,  seems  to  be  eminently  practi¬ 
cable  notwithtanding  the  cost.  As  an  invest¬ 
ment  they  pay  handsomely. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  by  those  charged  with 
the  duty  of  bringing  this  subject  before  our 
churches  and  Sabbath  schools  that  every 
school  will  come  into  line  and  observe  Chil¬ 
dren’  Day,  either  on  June  9th  or  on  some 
other  day  more  locally  convenient,  that  every 
school  will  obtain  a  supply  of  the  pretty  mite 
chests  and  enter  cordially  into  the  pleasant 
task  of  contributing  to  this  great  cause.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  more  the  work  of  Sab¬ 
bath -school  missions  is  understood  in  our 
church,  the  greater  is  the  disposition  to  in¬ 
crease  its  efficiency  by  sending  out  more  Sab¬ 
bath-school  missionaiies  under  the  wise  con¬ 
trol  of  our  Presbyteries. 


A  NEW  COIN  FOR  AN  ANCIENT  KINGDOM. 

Abyssinia  is  about  to  have  for  the  first  time 
a  coinage  of  its  own.  Hitherto  the  only  coin 
current  has  been  the  Maria  Theresa  thaler. 
The  new  silver  coin  is  of  the  same  value,  and 
bears  on  one  side  the  head  of  King  Menelik 
crowned  with  the  tiara,  with  the  legend, 
“Menenlik  II.,  King  of  Kings  of  Ethiopia”; 
on  the  other  side  is  the  figure  of  a  crowned 
lion  holding  a  cross  in  his  paw  with  the  in¬ 
scription,  “Conquering  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of 
Judah,”  as  Menelik  asserts  that  Abyssinia  is 
the  Sheba  of  the  Bible,  and  that  he  himself  is 
descended  from  King  Solomon  and  the  Queen 
of  Sheba.  On  the  rim  of  the  coin  is  in¬ 
scribed,  “Ethiopia  lifts  her  hand  to  God 
alone.” 


A  NO-TO-BAC  MlRAttE 


Physical  Perfection  Prevented  by  the  Use 
of  Tobacco. 


An  GId-TImer  Cored  After  CiilnK  Tobacco  Twenty 
Three  Tears— He  Gains  Twenty  Pounds  In 
Thirty  Days. 


Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Jan - Special. 

The  ladies  of  our  beautiful  little  town  are 
making  an  interesting  and  exciting  time  for 
tobacco  using  husbands,  since  the  injurious 
effect  of  tobacco  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  cured  by  No  To-Bac  have  been  so  ^ainly 
demonstrated  by  the  cure  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Waite. 
In  a  written  statement  he  says:  “I  smoked 
and  chewed  tobacco  for  twenty-three  years, 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  case  was  one  of  the 
worst  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Even  after 
I  went  to  bed  at  night,  if  I  woke  up  I  would 
want  to  chew  or  smoke.  It  was  not  only  kill 
ing  Rie  but  my  wife  was  also  ailing  from  the 
injurious  effects.  Two  boxes  of  No-To  Bac 
cured  me.  and  I  have  no  more  desire  for 
tobacco  than  I  have  to  jump  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  I  have  gained  twenty  pounds  in  thirty 
days,  mj'  wife  is  well,  and  we  are  indeed  both 
happy  to  say  that  No-To-Bac  is  truly  ‘worth 
its  weight  in  gold’  to  us.” 

The  cure  and  improvement  in  Mr.  Waite’s 
case  is  looked  upon  as  a  miracle— in  fact,  it  is 
the  talk  of  the  town  and  county  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  over  a  thousand  tobacco  users  will 
be  using  No-To  Bac  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
peculiarity  about  No-To  Bac  as  a  medicine  is 
that  the  makers,  the  Sterling  Remedy  Co.,  of 
New  York  and  Chicago,  authorize  every  drug¬ 
gist  in  America  to  absolutely  guarantee  the 
use  of  three  boxes  to  cure  or  refund  the  money, 
and  the  cost  is  so  trifling,  as  compared  with 
the  expenrive  and  unnecessary  use  of  tobacco, 
that  tobacco-using  husbands  have  no  good  ex¬ 
cuse  to  offer  when  their  wives  insist  upon 
their  taking  No-To  Bac  and  getting  result  in 
the  way  of  pure,  sweet  breath,  wonderful  im¬ 
provement  in  their  mental  and  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  with  a  practical  revitalization  of  their 
nicotinized  nerves  No-To-Bac  not  only  cures 
the  tobacco  habit  but  restores  vitality  and 
nerve  vigor.  It  is  indeed  a  miracle  worker  for 
weak  men,  and  the  public  is  warned  against 
having  imitations  palmed  off  on  them,  as  the 
great  success  of  No-To  Bac  has  brought  out  a 
hiffit  of  counterfeits. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 


New  Yore  Citv.— Church  of  the  CovcHant.— 
About  the  middle  of  February  this  church  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  special  evangelistic  services  for  four 
weeks  without  the  aid  of  outside  help.  The  session 
sent  a  letter  to  each  member  asking  their  personal 
cooperation,  and  to  indicate  the  names  of  any  whose 
conversion  they  desired.  About  seventy  five  indi¬ 
viduals  were  thus  brought  to  the  prayerful  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  church.  In  every  department  of  the 
work  there  was  a  deepening  of  the  spiritual  inter¬ 
est.  The  Sunday-school  officers  and  teachers  held 
a  brief  prayer-meeting  at  nine  A.  m.  each  Sunday 
that  set  the  keynote  for  the  work  of  the  day,  which 
closed  with  an  after-meeting  at  nine  p.  M.  These 
two  meetings  were  the  only  extra  services  held,  yet 
the  whole  church  was  thoroughly  aroused  to  work 
and  pray  for  others,  and  they  were  rewarded  by 
several  remarkable  conversions.  Last  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  sixteen  were  welcomed  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  church,  fourteen  of  whom  were  on  confession 
of  their  faith,  and  eleven  of  these  young  men.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Barbour  assisted  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
George  S.  Webster,  at  the  communion  service.  The 
Sunday-school  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  Cleveland 
Cady,  and  several  of  the  teachers  were  present  to 
rejoice  at  the  results  to  which  their  fidelity  and 
earnestness  had  largely  contributed.  At  the  clos¬ 
ing  session  of  the  Woman’s  Helping  Hand  Society 
of  this  church  last  Friday,  a  splendid  tea  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  ladies  from  the  Brick  Church.  The  »}ci- 
ety  surprised  their  Superintendent,  Miss  Anna  M. 
Juppe,  with  an  oak /ocker  as  a  token  of  their  affec¬ 
tion.  The  fourth  lecture  in  the  Church  Course  will 
be  given  next  Monday  evening,  April  15th,  by  the 
Rev.  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.,  Litt.D.  His  subject 
is  ‘‘Character  Studies.”  It  will  be  a  rare  opportu¬ 
nity  for  his  many  friends  to  hear  him. 

Albany. — The  Sunday-school  of  the  Sixth  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  celebratra  its  39th  anniversary  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  April  8.  An  address  on  “The  Meaning 
of  Easter,”  was  given  by  Prof.  H.  P.  Warren  of  the 
Boys’  Academy.  Pastor  Grover  was  not  able  to  be 
present.  Prizes  were  mven  to  three  members  for 
unbroken  attendance  for  two  years;  to  eleven  for 
one  year;  to  seven  for  attending  a  church  service 
every  Sunday  for  one  year;  to  two  for  bringing  in 
five  scholars.  Membership:  Officers  14;  teachers  37; 
pupils  289;  home  department  25:  average  attendance 
largest,  ‘23,  272;  smallest,  Aug.  12,  140;  re¬ 
ceipts  in  treasury,  ^706.‘25;  books  in  library,  1381; 
tow  issues,  5577.  Superintendent  is  Benton  S.  Holt. 

The  Rensselaer  Street  Mission  Sunday-School 
(independent)  held  its  49th  anniversary  the  same 
day.  Addresses  were  made  by  Prof.  O.  l3.  Robinson 
of  the  High  School;  and  the  Rev.  John  Giffen  of  the 
City  Mission.  The  report'  showed  a  registration  of 
474,  and  average  attendance  of  221.  Thirteen  pupils 
received  prizes  for  attendance  every  Sunday;  12  for 
every  Sunday  but  one;  15  for  every  Sunday  but  two; 
receipts  were  $385.13,  disbursements  $345.59.  Offi¬ 
cers:  SuperintendeuL  Prof.  A.  N.  Husted  of  the 
Normal  College;  first  assistant.  Prof.  J.  W.  Scud- 
der  of  the  Boys’  Academy;  second,  A.  Page  Smith; 
treasurer,  H.  A.  Edwards;  secretary,  Frederick  Pohl- 
green;  teacher  of  Bible  class,  Henry  A.  Clarke.  In 
main  department,  34  teachers;  primary,  4. 

Watkins. — The  Manual  of  the  First  Church  just 
issued  gives  evidence  of  a  very  prosperous  year 
under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Louis'  F.  Ruf. 
There  have  been  accessions  at  every  communion 
both  by  letter  and  on  confession  of  faith.  Twenty 
five  have  been  added  on  confession  and  seventeen 
by  letter  during  the  past  year.  Beginning  with 
March  ItL  special  services  were  conducted  ny  the 
pastor,  which  resulted  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of 
forty  souls.  Others  who  had  before  experienced 
the  change  brings  the  number  of  conversions  since 
Jan.  1,  ’95,  up  to  forty-five.  Many  of  these  were 
received  at  the  communion  on  April  7.  A  fiourish- 
ing  company  of  the  Boys’  Brigade  has  been  organ¬ 
ised,  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  have  been 
made  in  church  and  parsonage  property,  and  th 
outlook  for  the  future  is  in  every  way  most  encour¬ 
aging. 

Chester.— A  Large  Accession.— During  the  past 
winter  a  precious  work  of  grace  has  been  going  on 
in  this  place.  Tbe  two  churches,  with  their  pastors, 
united  in  conducting  special  services,  and  for  some 
two  weeks  they  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  the 
Rev.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  who  gained  many  friends  by 
his  labors  here.  Tbe  results  are  such  as  to  call  for 
devout  gratitude  to  God.  At  the  communion  ser¬ 
vice  Sunday,  March  31,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  McCready, 
pastor  of  tbe  Presbyterian  church,  had  the  plea.sure 
of  welcoming  seventy-three  to  the  communion  of 
tbe  church,  lul  but  three  on  the  confession  of  their 
faith;  and  there  has  also  been  quite  a  large  acces¬ 
sion  to  tbe  membership  of  the  Methodist  church. 

Ithaca.  —  These  are  among  the  preachers  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  spriim  term  of  Comwl  University: 
April  21,  Dr.  J.  11.  Twichell,  Hartford:  April  28, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Parkburst,  New  York;  June 2,  the  Rev. 
T.  T.  Mui^er,  New  Haven;  June  16  (l»ccalaureate), 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  Chicago. 

Stone  Church.- The  Rev.  Orton  H.  Carmichael 
of  Pavilion,  and  formerly  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
ennreb  at  Hartley,  Iowa,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
oMtorate  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Stone 
Church.  Mr.  Carmichael  began  his  labors,  April  7. 

Weight’s  Corners. — Ten  were  received  into  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  this  place  on  April  7,  all  save 
one  on  confession  of  their  faith. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Caldwell.— T/w  Revival.— A  marked  work  of 
grace  has  been  going  on  in  Caldwell  during  the 
past  month.  The  Itev.  Wm.  Walton  Clark,  who  is 
supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
has  conducted  unmn  services  every  night  for  three 
consecutive  weeks  (Saturdays  exceptM).  A  series 
of  Bible  Lectures  was  given  in  the  chapel,  and  this 
proving  too  small,  tbe  large  church  was  opened, 
and  was  filled  with  attentive  hearers.  Evangelistic 
services  were  held  in  the  second  and  third  week.s, 
Mr.  Clark  preaching  directly  to  the  unconverted. 
A  chorus  of  sixty  voices,  directed  by  a  skilled  leader, 
made  the  service  of  song'  most  attractive.  The 
whole  community  has  been  aroused,  and  many 
would  come  long  distances  to  attend  these  interest¬ 
ing  services.  As  a  result  twenty  persons  united 
with  the  church  on  confession  on  Sunday  last; 
others  will  join  at  the  next  communion  (at  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  pastor-elect),  and  others  will  unite  with 
the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches.  The  Rev.  H. 
K.  Denlinger  of  Princeton,  who  will  be  installed  by 
the  Pr^bytery  next  month,  will  find  a  church  of 
470  members  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition  both 
materially  and  spiritually. 

Lambertville.  —  This  church  has  called  Dr. 
James  Roberts  of  the  Darby  church,  Presbytery  of 
Chester,  Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Presbytery*  of  Pittsburgh.- Ministers  W.  L. 
McEwan,  D.D.,  W.  W.  Faris,  D.D.,  G.  W.  Cbalfant, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Kerr,  have  been  elected  as 
commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly,  with  elders 
M.  W.  Rankin,  W.  A.  Herron,  Wm.  Mcl*ean.  and 
Henry  Breed. 

Freedom.— This  place  (Presbytery  of  Allegheny) 
has  a  new’  #7,000  cnurch,  the  dedication  of  which 
will  occupy  the  present  week.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
to  be  preaching  on  every  night  save  Saturday,  and 
then  special  culminating  services  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Leesburgh.— Fifteen  were  added  to  this  church 
last  year,  of  which  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Kirkbridge  is  pas¬ 
tor;  while  the  large  nutaber  of  34  were  received  on 
March  31st,  all  on  profession  of  faith. 

DELAWARE. 

Port  Penn. — Three  persons  were  received  on  pro¬ 
fession  April  8,  into  the  church  at  Port  Penn,  the 
Rev.  O.  A.  (iillingbam  pastor. 

OHIO. 

Orwell.— Sabbath,  March  3l8t,  there  were  re¬ 
ceive  into  the  Presbyterian  church  (the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Carroll  pastor)  ten  persons  on  profession  and  six  by 
letter,  which,  addM  to  those  previously  received, 
makes  tw’enty-five  additions  since  last  May. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago  Presbytery.  —  The  commissioners  to 
Assembly  are  the  following  named;  Ministers — 
Walter  H:  Rejuiolds.  River  Forest;  Andrew  C.  Ze¬ 
nos,  D.D.,  Chicago;  Geort^  P.  Williams,  Chicago; 
Charles  A.  Lippincott,  Joliet:  Joseph  N.  Boyi  Chi¬ 
cago;  Howard  A.  Johnston,  D.D.,  Chicago.  Elders 
— Homer  N.  Hibbard,  Chicago;  Alexander  Forbes, 
Chicago;  Frank  E.  Brayton,  Joliet;  EMward  A. 
Halsey.  Chicago;  Alexander  S.  Maltman,  Chicago; 
Henry  Robertson,  Oak  Park. 

MICHIGAN. 

Lapeer. — The  Rev.  George  W.  Barlow,  D  D.,  has 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  this  church,  to  take  effect 
Nov.  1. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie.— The  Rev.  C.  P.  Batesof  Holly 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  this  church. 

Detroit.— The  Central  Church  has  called  the 
^v.  Marcus  Scott  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian 
CThurcb. 

IOWA. 

Carroll.— Dr.  Folsom  has  resigned  his  charge  of 
this  church,  and  retires  from  the  work  of  the  pas¬ 
torate  after  forty-three  years  of  continuous  service. 
At  the  closing  service,  March  31,  he  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  receiving  thirty-three  new  members,  thirty 
of  them  oil  confession,  including  several  heads  of 
families  and  a  goodly  number  of  young  men.  In 
this  pastorate  of  six  years  tbe  additions  have  been 
208,  an  average  of  34  each  year.  The  young  people, 
with  many  of  the  older  members,  accompanied  the 
pastor  and  bis  wife  to  the  depot,  and  as  the  9  p.  M. 
train,  that  was  to  ^ar  them  away,  rolled  in,  sung 
the  parting  hymn,  ‘•God  be  with  you  till  we  meet 
again.” 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— The  Rev.  William  Torrance,  D.D., 
of  La  Crosse,  preached  in  Calvary  Church  April  7, 
while  the  good  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Kiehle,  went 
across  the  State  and  preached  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  La  Crosse,  and  delivered  the  address 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  Building  on  Sabbath  afternoon.  The 
disastrous  fire  of  March  ‘27th  nearly  destroyed  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Building  in 
Milwaukee,  but  the  Gymuasium  is  now  fitted  up 
neatly  with  offices  and  rooms,  and  the  good  work 
among  the  young  men  continues,  and  a  new  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  erected  at  once.  Elder  George  Tracy  of 
Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church  died  in  Milwaukee 
April  1,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  full  of  faith  and 
of  good  works. 

PoYNETTE.- The  work  in  church  and  Academy 
goes  oil  well.  The  students  are  crowding  the  old 
buildings,  and  arrangements  for  a  new  one  are  be¬ 
ing  made.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  lumber  is  on 
tbe  ground,  the  stone  is  engaged  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  quarrv,  and  there  was  a  “drawing  bee”  on  April 
4  ana  5.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  cause 
will  contribute  lumber,  nails,  paint,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials,  and  that  the  students  will  do  ihost  of  the 
work. 


KANSAS. 

Humboldt.- Thepastor  of  this  church.  Dr.  Drake, 
has  just  received  18  new  members,  and  there  is 
prospect  of  others  in  the  near  future. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco.— The  Rev.  D.  Hanson  Irwin  has 
just  been  installed  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Presbyterian 
Church  under  very  favorable  auspices,  he  naving 
served  that  people  with  much  acceptance  for  a  year 
past.  The  Rev.  Herbert  N.  Bevier  presided  as  mod¬ 
erator,  Dr.  Mackenzie  preached  the  sermon,  and  the 
Revs.  J.  E.  Scott  and  J.  Cumming  Smith  gave  the 
charges.  We  trust  the  good  auguries  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  may  be  more  than  realized  in  months  to  come. 

Los  Angeles.— The  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Los  Angeles  (the  Rev.  L.  F.  Laverty  pastor)  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  past  thi'ee  months  has  received  49  members, 
34  of  these  by  examination,  18  of  whom  were  bap¬ 
tized.  During  the  three  years  of  the  present  pas¬ 
torate  this  church  has  received  an  addition  of  ‘279 
members,  178  of  whom  have  come  by  profession, 
making  an  average  addition  of  92  members  per  year. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

J.yckson,  L.4. — The  Presbyterian  church  at  this 
place  has  just  received  the  sum  of  #5(X)  from  Miss 
Theresa  McManus,  deceased.  And  Houma,  in  tbe 
same  State,  dedicated  on  March  31st  a  new  church, 
free  of  debt.  Sermon  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Walden  of  the 
Prytania  street  Church,  New  Orleans.  On  the 
same  Sunday  the  church  at  Lake  Charles  received 
twenty-two  members,  five  on  confession.  Most 
were  heads  of  families. 

Natchez,  Miss. — Dr.  .Toseph  B.  Stratton,  who  has 
been  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  city  for  more  than  half  a  century  past,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  March  31,  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  though 
be  will  remain  pastor  emeritus.  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Neel  of  Covington.  Ky.,  has  accepted  the  call  of 
this  church  to  succeed  Dr.  Stratton. 


MR.  TYLER  H.  ABBEY- MRS.  JULIA  A.  ABBEY. 

A  family,  church,  and  community  were  suddenly 
bereaved  by  the  death  of  these  aged  and  beloved 
residents  of  Watkins,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Abbey  died  March 
20,  and  Mr.  Abbey  March  2‘2,  1895.  He  was  bom  at 
Olive,  N.  Y.,  in  1815,  and  Julia  A.  Whitney  in  Cas- 
tleton,  N.  Y.,  in  1817.  They  were  married  in  1841, 
and  in  1891  celebrated  their  golden  wedding.  In 
1848  they  moved  to  Watkins,  and  from  their  lovely 
Christian  home  here  the  following  children  have 
gone  out  into  the  world— all  as  followers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus:  Harvey  S.,  Norman  W.,  Albert  T.,  and 
Julia  A.,  of  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Rev.  Edward 
W.,  now  pastor  of  the  Pre.sbyterian  church  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ohio. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Abbey  was  very  active  in 
the  Sabbath-school  and  missionary  work  of  the 
church,  with  which  her  husband  and  herself  united 
by  letter  in  1848.  Iwth  having  joined  the  church  on 
confession  of  faith  in  early  youth.  Mr.  Abbey  was 
elected  an  elder  in  1850,  and  until  1857  he  was  one  of 
the  two  elders  of  the  church.  In  those  early  days — 
when  the  church  .was  small  and  weak — he  bore  his 
full  share  of  the  burden.  He  continued  to  serve  in 
the  eldership  until  bis  death,  for  while  the  church 
has  long  used  the  rotary  system,  be  was  honored  by 
constant  reelection.  He  was  many  times  commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  much  more 
frequently  represented  the  church  in  Synod  and 
Presbytery.  His  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Boards 
and  in  all  the  movements  in  the  church  was  as  keen 
as  ever,  and  his  friendship  for  The  Evangelist  grew 
with  each  year. 

The  se.ssion  of  the  church  acted  as  pall  ‘learers  at 
the  funeral,  and  gave  expression  to  the  double  loss 
of  the  church  in  no  formal  resolutions  but  in  a 
tender  letter  extended  their  sympathy  to  the  be¬ 
reaved  family,  and  expressed  their  own  deep  sense 
of  personal  loss  in  tbe  removal  of  such  faithful 
members.  Especially  hard  was  the  severing  of  the 
tie  of  brotherly  affection  caused  by  the  removal  of 
one  whose  unswerving  fidelity  and  brotherly  affec¬ 
tion  and  kindly  counsel  had  for  forty-five  years 
been  a  blessing  to  the  church. 

The  business  community,  of  which  Mr.  Abbey 
was  an  esteemed  and  successful  memlier.  evidenced 
its  regard  by  closing  every  busine.ss  bouse  in  the 
village  during  the  funeral,  by  beautiful  floral  trib¬ 
utes  and  kind  leiter.s  of  sympathy. 

The  double  funeral  was  held  from  the  family  res¬ 
idence  on  Monday,  March  25th,  the  following  clergy¬ 
men  taking  part:  the  Revs.  F.  S.  Howe  and  George 
D.  Meigs,  former  pastors  of  the  church:  the  Rev, 
H.  H.  Kellogg;  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Cowles,  D.D.,  ex¬ 
president  of  Elmira  College,  and  a  life-long  friend 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbey;  and  th'e  Rev.  L.  F.  Ruf, 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  large  attendance,  the 
quietness  of  the  village,  the  deep  feeling  of  solem¬ 
nity  in  the  service,  all  attested  the  regard  for  those 
“who  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  life,  and  in 
death  were  not  divided.” 
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An  Incredulous  Smile, 


or  the  simple  exclamation  “NONSENSE,”  is  the  usual  re¬ 
sponse  griveii  by  a  scientist  when  a  new  theoiy  is  presented 
to  him.  Condemnation  iirst— investigration  afterward.  Gal¬ 
ileo,  Columbus,  Jenner  and  Moi*se  were  all  ridiculed. 
Inventors  and  discoverei*s  have  always  had  to  tigrht  their 
way  against  the  preconceived  prejudices  of  people. 

MEDICAL  PROGRESS,  in  particular,  has  been  made 
in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  oppostion  from  the  medical 
fraternity.  Quinine  only  secured  its  position  after  a  thirty 
years’  tig^ht.  The  man  who  fli'st  thoug^ht  of  usingr  anaesthe¬ 
tics  to  make  surgical  operations  less  painful  was  hooted  at, 
ridiculed  and  persecuted  in  Boston  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation. 

IF  YOUR  PHYSICIAN  has  not  Investigated  it,  he 
would  probable  exclaim  “  Nonsense,”  if  you  J  were  to  ask 
him  about  the  ELECTROPOISE. 

Does  its  application  POLARIZE  THE  BODY 
AND  CAUSE  IT  TO  ABSORB  OXYGEN  FROM  THE 
AIR  THROUGH  THE  PORES  OF  THE  SKIN  I  DOES 
THIS  NEW  METHOD  OF  APPLYING  THAT  GREAT 
VITALIZER— OXYGEN— EFFECT  CURES  OF  ALMOST 
ALL  DISEASES  AND  IN  MANY  CASES  AFTER 
OTHER  METHODS  OF  TREATMENT  HAVE  FAILED  I 

We  can  show  you  incontrovertible  evidence  that  it  does. 

Allow  us  to  mail  you  our  booklet  with  the  actual  experience 
of  users— people  eminent  in  all  walks  ot  life,  intelligent  people,  people 
accessible  to  every  one,— people  in  New  York  City  and  in  almost  every 
locality. 


ELECTROLIBRATION  CO. 


1122  Broadway,  New  York. 
346  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 


A  Representative  Report. 

22  William  St.,  New  York, 
Dec.  28,  1898. 

I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the 
curative  powers  of  the  Electropoise,  in 
which  I  was  a  disbeliever,  and  very  re¬ 
luctantly  consented  to  make  a  test  of  it. 
It  cured  me  of  insomnia  of  many  years' 
standing,  on  account  of  which  I  was  also 
suffering  from  nervous  prostration  and 
enfeebled  digestion. 

.  Yours  truly,  P.  A.  LEMAN, 

(of  Henry  Hentz  &  Co. 
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stone  to  tip  of  spire,  from  priming  to  fin¬ 
ishing  coat,  for  inside  or  outside  painting 
use  only  Pure  White  Lead.  Don’t  mistake 
the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands).  It  is 
the  only  way  to  be  sure. 

Pure  White  Lead  is  easily  tinted  to  any 
shade  of  color  desired  by  using  the  Nation¬ 
al  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  tinting  col¬ 
ors,  prepared  expressly  for  this  purpose. 
For  further  information  send  for  pamphlet 
and  color-card  —  sent  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


IRON  IN  CHURCH  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  several  chuicbes  now  in  course  of  erection 
in  New  York  City,  the  method  of  construction 
is  used  that  prevails  in  the  great  commercial 
structures  of  the  day.  A  framework  of  steel 
beams  gives  the  building  its  strength  and 
rigidity,  while  piers  are  built  of  solid  bricks 
at  the  base.  Hollow  bricks  at  the  top  give  the 
necessary  weight  and  stability.  The  roof- 
trusses  are  also  of  iron.  In  one  church  some 
of  the  iron-work  of  the  roof  will  be  exposed 
and  tastefully  decorated. 

This  suggests  the  interesting  question,  “Who 
is  the  coming  master-architect  in  iron?”  The 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  mediaeval  builders  seem 
to  have  well  nigh  exhausted  the  artistic  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  stone  as  a  building  material. 
The  Italians  have  excelled  in  brick  and  terra 
cotta.  But  the  use  of  iron  as  a  building 
material  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Beautiful  forms 
in  this  metal  were  long  ago  developed,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  Venetians  and  the  Moors,  but 
only  in  small  objects.  But  of  late  engineers 
have  given  much  thought  to  the  artistic  dec¬ 
oration  of  large  expanses  of  the  metal.  This 
decoration  at  first  followed  the  forms  in  use  in 
artistic  stone  work,  but  now  a  style  of  orna¬ 
mentation  more  in  keeping  with  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  material  itself  is  to  be  observed. 

The  highest  expression  of  the  art  of  architec¬ 
ture  is  to  be  found  in  houses  of  worship.  This 
is  due  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  reverence,  but 
to  the  fact  that  such  structures  are  of  size 
and  importance  to  offer  special  opportunities 
to  the  artist.  This  opportunity  now  exists  for 
the  artist  in  iron. 
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one  plan  the  choir  is  behind  the  minister, 
though  but  little  above  him,  with  the  organist 
at  the  side  of  the  singers,  a  little  in  advance 
of  them,  and  facing  toward  them,  so  that  he 
may  look  along  the  line  of  choristers  and  see 
and  be  seen  by  them.  In  another  plan  the 
singers  are  in  a  small  gallery,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  pulpit,  and  facing  it,  in  the  rear 
of  the  minister,  while  the  organist  is  in  a 
similar  gallery  on  the  other  side  of  the  pulpit 
platform.  In  this  arrangement  organist  and 
choir  face  each  other.  In  one  of  these  plans 
the  organist  and  singers  may  be  seen  by  the 
congregation,  and  in  the  other  they  are  hid¬ 
den  behind  large  columns,  which  support 
arches  thrown  across  the  pulpit  and  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  organ.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  looks  well  architecturally,  and  the  organ¬ 
ist  and  choir  leader  think  it  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  them. 


Varmen  H*  Hayes 
/yCHITCCT* 

^INNEAPOUS'  * 
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ANDR£WS-»EMAREST  SEATING  CO., 

108  East  16th  SI.,  New  York. 

(2  Doors  Kast  of  Union  Square), 

Manufacturers  ef  Church  Pews,  Pulpit  Furniture,  Snndsy- 
Sch'<ol  Settees.  Assembly  Room  Chairs,  Tablet  Chairs  for  Edu¬ 
cational  Institutions,  etc. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of  Oak  Alma  Basins. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  OROAN. 

The  large  size  of  the  modem  organ,  makes 
its  location  a  matter  of  much  study  by  de¬ 
signers  of  churches.  In  the  Gothic  cathedral 
and  English  parish  churches  it  was  at  first 
almost  uniformly  placed  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church.  But  the  necessity  of  procuring 
light  for  the  nave  though  the  large  west  win¬ 
dow  compelled  its  removal  to  another 
location.  Hence  it  has  been  placed  in  the 
transept  next  to  the  choir,  and  even  on  the 
screen  between  the  nave  and  choir.  At  present 
the  organ  is  generally  placed  at  one  side  of 
the  choir  or  in  the  north  transept. 

The  location  of  the  instrument  in  our  modern 
city  churches  has  followed  the  same  develop¬ 
ment.  It  was  at  first  placed  in  a  gallery,  at 
the  end  of  the  church,  oppoaite  the  pulpit. 
But  the  latest  practice  chooses  a  position  either 
behind  or  at  one  side  of  the  pulpit. 

The  problem  involves  not  only  questions  of 
architectural  beauty,  but  equally  serious  ones 
in  relation  to  the  musical  service.  Whether 
the  organ  and  choir  for  the  best  results  in  the 
rendering  of  the  music  are  best  placed  behind 
or  before  the  congregation,  is  a  question  to  be 
solved  by  those  expert  in  musical  matters. 
But  when  they  shall  have  determined  this 
question,  the  architectural  problem  remains. 

The  placing  of  the  organ  behind  the  pulpit 
often  causes  a  downpouring  of  confused  sound, 
which  is  apt  to  be  annoying  to  both  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  organist.  The  gravest  objection  to  a 
position  at  one  side  of  the  pulpit  has  heretofore 
been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
architectural  effect.  The  electric  action  which 
is  now  used  so  generally,  in  large  organs, 
promises  to  aid  in  solving  this  difficult  problem. 

Drawings  have  recently  been  prepared  for  a 
new  church  in  this  city,  showing  some  novel 
ideas.  The  organ  is  divided  into  two  portions 
and  placed  upon  either  side  of  the  pulpit.  In 
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THOUSANDS  would  be  saved  the  Churches, 
OF  DOLLARS  law‘a?‘e1.'^ 

step.  Such  consultation  Is  made  possible, 
without  expensive  attorney’s  fees,  by 

The  Religion  of  the  Republic, 
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The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  nstruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  01 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square.  New  York 
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Dr.  S.  F.  Scovel  of  Wooster,  O.,  says:  “I  And  the  Daugherty 
eminently  satisfactory  as  to  speed,  clearness  and  manUoldlng, 
and  above  all,  valuable  as  keeping  the  text  absolntely  visible. 
Discount  to  Clergy. 
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My  Baby 

was  a  living  skeleton;  the  doc¬ 
tor  said  he  was  dying  of  Maras¬ 
mus  and  Indigestion.  At  13 
months  he  weighed  only  seven 
pounds.  Nothing  strengthened 
or  fattened  him.  I  began  using 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod-liver 
Oil  with  Hypophosphites,  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  him  and  rubbing  it  into 
his  body.  He  began  to  fatten 
and  is  now  a  beautiful  dimpled 
boy.  The  Emulsion  seemed  to 
supplj'  the  one  thing  needful. 

Mrs.  Kenyon  Williams, 
May  21,1 894.  Cave  Springs,  Ga. 

Similar  letters  from  other 
mothers. 
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Woman’s  Beauty. 

CricaoO,  Aug.  81, 18M. 

Some  people  seem  to 
iliiDk  tUAt  a  tonic  is 
only  necessary  wlien 
they  have  run  so  low 
as  to  have  toconsulta 
physician.  This  is  i  »• 
correct.  I  say,  every 
physician  says,  “Eat 
well,  drink  that  which 
is  nourishing  and  en- 
ergy.giving.^  I  know 
of  nothing  which  an¬ 
swers  this  purpose  bet¬ 
ter  than  Ihitet  Malt 
Ekti-act.  The  “Best" 

Tonic.  Ladies,  espe-  . 
cially,wili  Und  Pabst 
Malt  Extract  a  splen¬ 
did  tonic  to  build  up 
their  systems,  chang- 
ing  that  weary,  tired  ' 

of  energy  and  acti\ity,  giving  them 
strength,  both  physics  and  mental,  to  bear  those 
thousand  and  one  exacting  household  cares. 


TV  •  aaron  A,  a.. 


H  beauty  result  from  Its  use.  Sold  by 

druggists.  Books  Free.  Mention  this  pl^>e^  and  address, 

PABST,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Are  You  Deaf? 

THE  AURAPHONE  will  help  yon  if  yon  are.  It  tea 
recent  scientific  invention  which  will  restore  th. 
hesringof  almost  a'ty  one  not  BORN  deaf.  When 
in  the  ear  is  Iwvl.lble.  and  does  not  cause  the  slight¬ 
est  discomfort.  It  is  to  the  ear  what  glasses  are  tn  the 
e\s.  an  ear  spectacle.  Enclose  stamp  for  particulara 
Can  be  tested  FREE  OF  CHARGE  at 

NEW  YORK  AURAPHONE  GO’S  Offices; 
ne  MelroiKililsn  R'lt  g.  Msdis«n  Square.  New  York, 
or  liUI  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 
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A  SURE  CUREJOR  CATARRH 


2Bc,  a  Bottle,  immediate  Relief  Guaranteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  on  the  market.  Continued  increased  demand 
t  druggiits  sell  it. 
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CATTLE  KA181NU. 

The  great  Southwest  was  formerly  a  chief  de¬ 
pendence  for  cheap  cattle,  but  the  area  is  now 
far  wider  and  better  methods  are  practiced. 
Even  blizzard  swept  Afontana  shipped  about 
350,000  head  of  cattle  to  Eastern  markets  last 
year,  and  the  shipments  this  season  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  very  nearly  400,000  bead.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  traffic  since 
our  war  time.  Cattle  have  been  so  improved 
in  blood  and  by  feeding  and  management  that 
the  higher  grades  are  matured  and  marketed 
at  two  to  three  years  old,  whereas  formerly 
four  years  was  deemed  the  matured  end  most 
profitable  age  of  beef  cattle.  When  the  great 
ranges  of  the  Southwest  began  to  turn  out 
beef  cattle  by  the  thousands,  then  the  great 
beef  packing  establishments  were  built  and 
the  beef  not  in  demand  for  domestic  use  was 
packed  and  canned  for  the  armies  of  Europe, 
ami  that  trade  was  opened  for  the  indifferent 
qualities  of  the  surplus.  The  long-horned  beef 
of  the  ranches  has  in  later  years  become  less 
profitable,  and  decided  improvement  has  for 
several  years  been  going  on  there.  The  Home 
Miirket  and  Stockman  says  that  from  long¬ 
horned  Texas  to  cattle  largely  infused  with 
.'Shorthorn  and  Hereford  blood,  many  of  them 
i-lassed  as  export  steers,  is  a  rapid  advance. 
The  first  public  sale  of  blooded  stock  was 
made  here  in  the  fall  of  1877,  and  since  then 
each  year  has  shown  an  advance  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one  And  not  only  has  the  infusion  of 
the  blood  of  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Abeideen- 
Angus,  and  Galloways  been  marked,  but  the 
methods  of  feeding,  marketing,  etc.,  have 
also  exhibited  a  notable  improvement.  From 
butchers  here  and  there  the  killing  of  cattle 
has  become  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
large  packing  houses  of  the  country,  so  that 
now  the  local  butcher  is  a  rarity 

System  in  raising  cattle  is  more  in  vogue, 
and  for  years  wild  speculation  has  ceased,  and 
instead  a  more  regular  system  of  conducting 
business.  The  days  for  accumulating  fortunes 
within  a  few  months  may  never  return,  but 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  well  made  purchases 
handled  rightly  will  give  good  returns. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  in  this  connection,  as 
liearing  on  the  outside  sale  of  beef  that  Consul 
Tingle,  who  represents  the  commercial  inter 
ests  of  the  United  States  at  Brunswick,  Ger 
many,  has  written  to  the  State  Department  on 
the  subject  of  shipping  horse  flesh  to  Ger 
many.  Mr.  Tingle  has  noticed  that  a  great 
deal  of  horse  meat  is  consumed  in  Germany. 
Without  having  exact  statistics,  he  thinks 
that  almost  as  much  horse  flesh  is  eaten  in 
the  large  cities  of  Germany  as  beef  or  mutton. 
In  the  smaller  cities  the  consumption,  he 
thinks,  is  about  one  third  that  of  beef.  Ger¬ 
many  has  closed  its  markets  to  American  beef. 
Beef  is  high  in  Germany,  and  the  poorer 
classes  cannot  afford  it.  They  eat  horse  flesh, 
anil  as  the  supply  of  horses  does  not  seem  to 
be  equal  to  the  demand,  the  price  even  of  that 
is  going  up.  So  Consul  Tingle  advises  that 
horses  be  shipped  from  this  country. 

This  raising  of  horses  for  meat  purposes  is 
certainly  very  foreign  to  American  ideas  of 
what  is  meet  or  meat !  It  is  true  the  horse 
as  an  article  of  commerce  seems  to  find  some 
paths  of  usefulness  closed  that  he  used  to 
enter.  Electricity  has  made  horses  unneces 
sary  on  many  street  railroads,  and  the  bicycle 
is  to  quite  a  considerable  extent  displacing  the 
horse.  Mr.  Tingle  thinks  that  this  is  just  the 
opportunity  for  American  horse  raisers  1  He 
save  that  horses  can  be  raised  in  the  United 
States  more  cheaply  than  cattle  ;  that  they  can 
be  shipped  across  the  sea  more  easily  than  cat¬ 
tle,  and  that  they  can  be  sold  over  there  at  a 
price  certainly  greater  than  seven  cents  a 
pound.  The  State  Department  make.s  1  ublic 
Mr.  Tingle’s  information,  but  we  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  (says  the  Syracuse  Post)  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Gresham  has  yet  officially  recommended 
the  raising  of  horses  for  meat  purposes,  even 
if  the  meat  is  to  be  consumed  by  people  of  an 
other  nation.  We  should  hope  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  substitution  would  make  very  slow 
progress,  indeed,  none  at  all,  among  Ameri¬ 
can  raisers  of  stock. 


Their  Appointed  Season.— A  Zurich  paper 
comments  on  the  regularity  of  the  migrations 
of  storks.  They  always  arrive  between  Feb 
ruary  2(ith  and  March  12th,  no  matter  what 
the  temperature,  and  leave  between  August 
6th  and  Slst. 


•Health 


HE  A  Ri:sT 

“Alma 

1  Alma, Michigan. 

Wheu  your  physician  recommends 
a  change  of  scene  and  climate, 
mineral  water,  rest  and  recreation, 
go  to  The  Alma.  There  you  will 
have  all  three,  combined  with  ab¬ 
solute  comfort  and  the  best  medi¬ 
cal  attendance  money  can  employ. 
Everything  known  in  the  science 
of  health  building  can  be  had  at 
this  great  resort.  A  handsome 
book,  telling  you  everything  you 
naturally  wish  to  know.yr^^. 

THE  ALMA  SANITARIUM  CO., 
ALMA,  MICH. 


L.  Douglas 

c  U  IS  THE  BEST. 

OHVb  HT  FOR  A  KING. 

.  CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH  ACNAMCLLCO  CALF. 

FiNECALF&KANGAROa 
^3.^  POLICE, 3  SOLES. 

>2.^l.7BBOYS'SCHOOLSHOEi 


All  our  shoes  are  equally  satisfactory 


They  give  the  best  value  for  the  money. 
They  equal  custom  shoes  in  style  and  fit. 
Thsir  wearing  qualltiea  are  unsurpassed. 
Tfie  prices  are  uniform,— stamped  on  aole. 
Prom  $i  to  $3  aaved  over  other  makes. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  wju  m  n . 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY  I 

The  times. are  hard,  but  there  always  seem.s 
to  be  opportunities  for  those  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work.  Ill  the  past  month  t  have  made 
$175  above  all  expenses,  selling  Climax  Dish 
Washers,  and  have  attended  to  my  regular 
business  besides.  I  never  saw  anything  that 
gave  as  general  satisfaction.  One  should  not 
complain  where  they  can  make  over  $6  a  day, 
right  at  home.  I  have  not  canvassed  any, 
so  anxious  are  people  for  Climax  Dish  Wash¬ 
ers,  that  they  send  after  them  ;  any  lady  or 
gentleman  can  do  as  well  as  I  am  doing,  for 
anyone  can  sell  what  evervone  wants  to  buy. 
I  think  we  should  inform  each  other 
through  the  newspapers  of  opportunities 
like  this,  as  there  are  many  willing  to  work 
if  they  knew  of  an  opening.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  the  Climax  Mfg.  Co.,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio.  After  you  have  tried  the 
business  a  week,  publish  the  results  for  the 
benefit  of  others. _ 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr.  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Gas  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70.000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

789  SIXTH  AVKNDE, 
Cor.  4M  St.  New  York  City. 


ARNUM  &  BAILEY 

GREATEST  SHOW 
ON  EARTH 

Madison  Sq.  Garden,  N.  Y. 

Performances  daily  at  2  and 

8  P.M. 

24  ELEPHANTS 

2  MENAGERIES 
Ethnological  Congress  of 
Strange  People. 

Grand  Water  Carnival. 

3  blicus  Rings,  2  Olympian  Stages, 
Race  Track. 

Admission,  25c.,  50c,-75c.,&  fl.OO. 
Box  Seats,  >2.G0  each  Children  un 
der  9  years,  half  ptlce. 


OBI 


SO’S  c 


,  CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 
Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastee  Good.  IT 
I  In  tlma  Sold  by  druggists. 


1 


COMPANV 


,«Ar  removed  trom 


wisrtto'iw-wSife?^ 

^SUCONCQT^WiS 


FREE! 


THE  SYRIANS  IN  AMERICA. 

A  large  Syrian  settlement  is  to  be  established 
in  Chicago.  There  are  10.000  natives  of  the 
Holy  Land  in  this  country  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  by  their  clergy  to  make  that  city 
their  Mecca.  The  plan  is  to  make  a  nucleus 
of  the  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  Syrians  now 
in  Chicago,  induce  them  to  manufacture  the 
unique  loom  goods  of  their  own  country,  and 
start  other  Orii  ntal  industries,  in  which  the 
promoters  of  the  project  will  try  to  get  the 
public  interested.  By  a  concerted  effort,  we 
are  told,  the  missionaries  at  home  and  abroad 
hope  to  bring  all  together  in  Chicago,  where 
they  can  he  given  employment,  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  attention.  Once  initiated 
into  the  wonders  of  modern  civilization,  it  is 
hoped  they  will  return  to  Syria  as  teachers  of 
the  less  fortunate.  During  the  Fair  there 
were  fully  2,500  Syrians  in  Chicago.  There  is 
a  settlement  in  Si.  Louis,  and  another  one  in 
St.  Paul. 

Scientific  and  Useful. 

Speed  of  the  Solar  System.— Prof  W.  W. 
Campbell  of  the  Lick  Observatory  says  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  snow  on  Mount  Hamilton 
during  the  closing  days  of  February  and  early 
March,  and  the  sky  was  not  usually  clear, 
thus  retarding  work.  Interviewed  while  re¬ 
cently  in  San  Francisco,  he  said  to  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  The  Examiner:  The  observatmns  re¬ 
garding  Mars  have  been  completed,  and  atten 
tion  will  now  for  two  years  be  turned  to  a 
very  important  work  with  the  spectroscope — 
namely,  the  determination  of  the  movement- 
rate  of  the  solar  system.  This  is  a  new  line 
of  research,  and  we  expect  to  make  very  itu- 
portant  discoveries.  We  have  a  new  and  very 
fine  spectroscope,  presenled  us  some  time  sint  e 
by  D.  O.  Mills,  and  with  it  we  expect  to  find 
out  how  fast  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  are 
moving— whether  five  miles  a  second  or  twenty 
miles,  or  whatever  the  rate  may  be.  This  has 
never  been  accurately  determined,  but  it  can 
be.  To  do  this  we  will  pick  out  600  or  800  of 
the  brightest  stars,  and  ascertain  one  at  a 
time,  how  fast  each  is  going,  and  then  by 
mathematical  calculation  in  reference  to  the 
whole  reach  the  accurate  determination.  We 
will  select  800  or  400  stars  that  are  moving 
from  us,  and  as  many  more  that  are  moving 
toward  us.  It  will  be  an  intricate,  but  a  very 
interesting  kind  of  work.  I  expect  great 
things  from  it.  Every  star,  you  must  know, 
does  not  travel  at  the  same  speed.  One  will 
move  five  miles  a  second,  perhaps,  and  an¬ 
other  twenty-five.  It  is  by  a  comparison  of  the 
whole  that  we  will  ascertain  the  rate  of  move¬ 
ment  of  the  system  of  which  the  earth  is  a 
part. 


NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
JMvnfion  thia  paper. 


For  Improved  and 

Economic  Cookery 

Liebig 

COMPANY’S 
Extract  of  Beef 

For  Delicious, 
Refreshing  Beef  Tea 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

T 
E 


LADIES  !  ! 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Oood  Tea  f  If  so 
Beod  this  “Ad”  aod  15c.  In  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  t4*b.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  yon  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Bin  premiums, 
etc..  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
uiid  for  terms.  (Evan.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  286.  81  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Beecham’s  pills  for  consti¬ 
pation  104  and  25^  Get  the 
book  at  your  druggist’s  and 
go  by  it. 


Annnal  atles  more  than  S.OOO.COO  bozea 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cent  Manaaer 

TROT,  JV.  Y.,  and  REH  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


PUREST  BELL  Ml 


laTh^wUi 
AL.  (Copper  and  Tin.) 


12511  ISO  gtya: 

tventleRieae  ssliit  pf  noilia* 
*H»ldlUll»blePUtep.«»  Oaly 
prsctical  wsy  to  replsui  maty  and 
wora  kalfsa,  fsrks,  spaaas,  vtf; 
quickly  douc  by  dipping  in  melu-d 
metal.  No  experienoe,  polUhing 
or  maohlnery.  Thick  plate  at  one 
eperation;  lasts  6  to  10  yean;  fine 
finish  when  taken  from  the  plater. 
Krery  Tamliy  has  plating  to  do. 
Plater  sells  readllr.  Profits  large. 
W.  P.  HarrlMa  *  Ca„  Calaabas,0. 


— -  VHXiIZZOTSZB: 

xoa 

*lal*ABU.  LOWn  i 
flAODBraiCAZA 


■  S/aaVEB  iR,  TOLgBOTHZBBm  1 

LTmTBlf  iglA  swims.  ECU  sitb- 

/^UIIBrU  LOWn  FKCB. 

miaWHT. 

etoCineinnati  Ball  Foondiy  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O 


COLONIAL  HOITNES  IN  PE.nNSYLVANLA. 

Bucks  County  is  full  of  old  colonial  man 
sions  which  still  stand  as  monuments  of  the^, 
stirring  times  of  long  ago,  and  as  mute  teyti^ 
monials  to  the  careful  building  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  The  Philadelphia  Record  says :  In>^ 
Upper  Wakefield  is  still  standing  the  mansion 
first  occupied  by  Samuel  Merrick  and  built  by 
him  in  1774.  This  mansion,  which  rests  upon  * 
the  southern  slope  of  a  small  hillock  known  as 
Jericho  Hill,  formed  the  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Greene  in  December,  1776,  and  from  this  spot 
he  began  his  march  with  the  army  against  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton,  on  the  memorable  Christ¬ 
mas  day  of  that  year.  Across  two  fields  to 
the  west  from  the  Merrick  mansion  is  the 
Keith  house,  where  W’ashington  had  his  head¬ 
quarters  from  December  14th  to  December 
25th,  and  over  Jericho  Hill  to  the  north  is  the 
old  Chapman  residence,  where  Gen  Knox  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  were  quartered  during 
the  same  period.  Besides  the  Keith  house 
Washington  had  his  headquarters  in  three 
other  dwellings  in  the  county:  the  Harris 
house,  Newtown,  the  Barclay  house,  Morris- 
ville,  and  the  Moland  house  near  Hartsville  on 
the  Neshaminy  Creek.  In  the  latter  house 
Lafayette  first  reported  for  duty  in  the  Con 
tinental  army,  and  under  its  roof  first  took 
his  seat  at  the  council  board. 


It  is  built  of  oak,  polished  antique  finish,  with  Ot^UTIFULLY  grained  THRE^LY  «NEER^^j^ 
.K.  The  seat,  head  and  foot  rests  are  upholstered  with  silk  plush.  The  lauhoiw  and 

LET  sIlmJ'B^AWNeTnO^MOWESM”  A^ICLES,IF  BOUGHT  AT 

COST, - 

e  wiu  SroliS  .fsatSf^tory,^ca^h  remit  $10.00  jpfcp 

or,  MOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER. 

See  Cuangellft  October  26  and  Houember  IS  IhEllkluClll 


Silver  Plate  OF  OUR  MANUFACTURE 
CAN  BE  OBTAINED  OF  LEADING  DEAL¬ 
ERS  EVERYWHERE . 


^HE  EVANGELIST. 


April  11,  1895. 


Meriden  Britannia  Co. 

MERIOEN,  CONN. 


•Silver  Plate  that  Wears.’ 


Chafing  Dishes 


Recipe  Book,  handsomely  printed, 

CONTAINING  40  VALUABLE  RECIPES  FOR 

THE  Chafing  Dish,  published  in  con¬ 
nection  WITH  OUR  GENERAL  SILVER¬ 
WARE  business.  Send  for  a  copy. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


Growing  iThis  Boy’s  Mother 

•  i  ... 


in  Grace 


Knew  a  “Good  Thing”  when  she  saw  It, 


Ask  your  local  dealer  for  the 


through  the  sreat  improvements  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  “make-up”  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  tireatest  Combination  Corset 
Waist.  You  order  a  pair — after  that 
we  are  all  right  in  your  town  be¬ 
cause  you  win  tell  your  friends  of 
your  great  “find.”  That  is  the  way 
our  trade  grows. 


Nazareth 

Waist. 


'Twill  suit  you  to  a  ‘‘  t,  ”  and 
you  w'ill  wonder  why  some¬ 
body  did  not  make  such  a 
garment  before. 


One  Tells  Another. 


Of  course  its  bard  to  be  sure  you 
are  right  in  selecting  a  garment 
from  an  advertisement,  but— 

Every  State  in  the  Union 

fumisbes  evidence  of  the  grateful¬ 
ness  of  women  toward  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the 


in  your  local  stores  send  us  age  of 
child  and  50  cents  and  we  will  mail 
you,  postpaid,  two  Waists  that  will 
make  you  use  these  goods  from 
now  on. 


Genuine  Jackson  Combination  Corset  Waist 


and  proofs  of  its  beina  a  “right  selection.”  mothers  and  daughters  wear  it  with  ^ual 
comfort  and  grace.  Besides,  healthtuiness  is  in  no  wise  sacrificed,  while  shapeliness 
is  retained. 

MOW  TO  GET  A  PAIR  . — Go  to  your  local  store  and  ask  for  the  Genuine 
Jacksou  Cornet  Waist  with  this  stamp  in  r^  on  inside. 


They  are  a  Perfect  Waist, 

combining  a  support  from  the  shoulders— give  a  “braced  up  feeling  ” 
—  fit  unsurpassed.  Why  use  baggy,  hot,  hard  to  get  on  and  off,  cheap 
material  waists  when  you  can  get  such 


That’s  an  insurance  against 
that  kind  of  waists  ralied 
’’Just  as  good.” 


Don’t  take  a  pair  without 
seeing  this  stamp 
on  Inside. 


A  Splendid  Article  for  so  Little  Money, 


We  make  them  in  several  qualities  and  for  children  from  1  to  12 
years  old  at  prices  ranging  from  19,  25,  37i  and 
50  cents.  We  perfer  that  you  buy  them  of  your 
local  storekeeper  who  will  sell  you  at  same  nrico 
as  we  do.  If  you  don’t  feel  peifectly  satisfied,  re- 
turn  them  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

NAZARETH  HEQ.  CO. 

N.4Z.4RKTH.  r.\. 


If  your  local  merchants  do  not  keep  them,  send  ns  jour 
waist  measure,  us  whether  you  want  w  itu  or  drab, 

and  enclosing  with  order  Sl.BO  for  best  grade  naterial,  or 
•1.00  tor  medium  grade  material. 

Keliabls  lady  ageots  wanted.  Here's  a  chanen  to  make 
a  big  success.  KtHieived  everywhere  with  unbounded  en¬ 
thusiasm. 


JACK50N  CORSET  CO 


.lACKSON.  MICH. 


Fibre  Chamois, 

The  Ideal  Interlining 


Every  Occasion  _ ^ _ 

Finds  it  baniisome  and  dressy; 

Every  Experience 

Eiupbssizes  the  utility  of  this,  the 


(Utslu  meSf 
Sh'lrtM  and- 
Pnffed  Sleeres, 


SKIRT 


Perfect  for  all  pnr- 
|ioses.  Is  light,  pliable 
and  easily  worked  into 
a  garment.  Does  not 
lose  it  shape  like  crino¬ 
line. 


The  wearer  knows  she  is  appropriately  and  at¬ 
tractively  "skirtetl”  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  under 
auv  condition. 

The  requirements  of  proper  dre.ssing  for  social 
occasions,  the  attractiveness  so  much  sought  after 
for  street  wear,  the  “chic''a!id  refinement  displayed 
'neath  the  uplifted  dress,  the  insurance  against  per¬ 
manent  damage  by  reason  of  water,  nind  or  dust — 
these  are  of  sufficient  iiiomerit  to  bring  you  to  an 
examination  of  this 

REFINED,  •  i 

SERVICEABLE 

/  and  BEAUTIFUL  01X11  1. 


J  :  .  is  the  most  popular  and 

highly  favored  interlining  ever  in 
wSmVSl  Un  ’if  iroduced.  Dampness  does  not  af 

Wuini  iM inexpensive,  durable 
i  i  gives  the  most  satisfactory  re- 

‘  If  iff  <  ^ 'lljj  I  1  suits.  Worthless  imitations  will 

Y'/,'  I  i  /^/J  V  disappoint  you.  Be  sure  and  get 

\  the  genuine.  Look  for  name— 

itamped  on  the  goods.  Sold  at  all  leading  dry  goods  stores  and  the 
trade  supplied  by 

J.  W.  GODDARD  &  SONS. 

P.  8.— If  your  dealer  ba*n’t  got  Sole  Agents  lor  the  United  States, 

the  genuine,  write  us.  98  &  100  BlCCCker  St.,  NCW  YOTk. 


which  will  supply  every  requirement  and  need. 

YOU  CAN  WASH  IT. 


Price,  as  sho\vn  in  cut,  .  .  .*  .  $2.00  postpaid. 

Price,  with  silk  shell  edge  added,  .  •  j  •  $2.rtO  postpaid. 

Colors — Black,  Navy,  Blue,  Brown,  Tan,  Cream  White  and  Mignonette. 
Name  length  and  color  desired,  and  if  not  perfectly  satisfied,  return  it  and 
we  will  refund  your  money,  less  postage. 


GEO.  MERRITT  &  CO 


INDIANAPOLIS.  I 


FOUR  LEADING  EASTER  SPECIALTIES  FOR  THE  LADIES 


